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INDIAN ANTIQITIES: 


OR, 


DISSE RTATIONS, 


RELATIVE TO 


THE ANCIENT GEOGRAPHICAL DIVISIONS, 


THE PURE SYSTEM OF PRIMEVAL THEOLOGY, 
THE GRAND CODE OF CIVIL LAWS, 


THE ORIGINAL FORM OF GOVERNMENT, 
THE WIDELY-EXTENDED COMMERCE, a 
| THE VARIOUS AND PROFOUND LITERATURE, 


OF HINDOS TAN. 


| COMPARED, fuloobutor,. WITH THE. 
| RELIGION, LA S, GOVERNMENT, LITERATURE, 


eee 
PERSIA EGYPT, AND GREECE. 


' THE WHOLE | 
Intended as Introductory to, and Illuftrative of, 


Tu: HISTORY or HINDOS TAN, 5 
i UPON A COMPREHENSIVE SCALE. f 
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I soul de guilty. af un- 
pardonable 1 ingratitude, were I to ſuffer the 
Inpian ANTIQUITIES to cloſe without pay- 
ing the public tribute of reſpe&, intended 

by this Dedication, to thoſe kind friends 
who at the very commencement 'of the 
1 undertaking, ſo decidedly "ſtood forth to 
I promote its ſucceſs and befriend the author. 
In the dark moment to which 1 allude, 
when accumulated difficulties ſtarted up 
on every ſide to obſtruct the public ap- 
Fo | A 3 . Fenn 
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pearance of this work, your joint liberality, 


ſpontaneouſly exerted, ſmoothed the way 


and, diſpelled the gloom. The two firſt 
volumes, in conſequence, ſhortly after ap- 
peared, and my mind could not fail of 
| being impreſſed with the trueſt ſatisfaction, 
on finding that what you had. thus ge- 
nerouſiy patronized was honoured with a 
large portion of the public applauſe. 


Through a. ſeries of years not a little 


inauſpicious to great literary efforts, and 
often with but very ſlender materials, from 
the mine of Indian ſcience having been 
hitherto but very ſuperficially explored, 
with health in not the moſt vigorous ſtate, 
and with ſpirits conſequently not always 
free from depreſſion, I have perſeveringly 


laboured to complete this, and the yet | 


greater, work with which it is connected, 
till, at length, the vaſt outlines, which 
I had ſketched for the conduct of both, 
are, as far as poſſible, filled up, and nothing 
remains but the grateful taſk of returning 


thoſe ſincere acknowledgements, which are 


ſo juſtly due from me to all my generotis 
patrons, both public and private. Among 
ses. RD, beſides T I could, 
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DEDICATION | 
with equal pride and pleaſure, enumerate 
ſome of the moſt illuſtrious characters who 
| preſide on the bench and practiſe "at the 

bar of Britiſh: juriſprudence, who, convinced 
of the intimate connection ſubſiſting between 
the national code of equity and that ſub- 
limer code, on which, indeed, it is, in a 
great degree, founded, and the leading 
principles of which are throughout theſe 
pages humbly attempted to be defended and 
illuſtrated, have uniformly befriended this 
growing work in every ſtage of its pro- 
greſs towards maturity, and have rejoiced 
to behold obſtacles ſurmounted and diffi- 
culties ſubdued. Nor has this generous 
patronage been ſolely confined to the 
circle of thoſe who preſide and practiſe i in 
the courts of common law ſince, from ſome 
ho preſide in thoſe of the civil law 
of this country, I have alſo received ſuch 
flattering marks of attention, as I muſt 
remember with fervent. amn. to -the 
.lateſt-hour of my life. n 208 5 
Gentlemen, forgive me, if, on this e e 
1 cannot avoid 1 indulging a ſmall portion 
of, I truſts a laudable vanity : for, to be ho- 
e on the one hand, with the pa- 
1 ph A 4 tronage 
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5 tronage of men, by ſtation ſo highly ele- 
vated, and themſelves ſuch accompliſhed 


proficients in literature, as the- preſent 


Lord High. Chancellor, the Maſter: of the 
Rolls, Lord Eldon, and Sir Giles Rook ; 


and, on the other, with the decided ap- 


plauſe of characters ſo deſervedly eſtimated 


by their countrymen, as Sir William Wynne, 


Sir William Scott, and Sir, John Nicholl, 


falls to the envied lot of but very few wri- 


ters of the age. I truſt theſe diſtinguiſhed 
perſonages will. not be offended at my thus. 


publicly ſtating to you, and to the public, 


my peculiar obligations to them, nor re- 


fuſe to accept of my warmeſt acknowledge 
ments for their continued kindneſs. 
Among the numerous barriſters, diſtin» 


guiſhed by talents and by ſcience, whom 1 
am alſo. proud to rank among my friends 


and ſubſcribers, I am bound by gratitude 
at leaſt to mention one, Mr. MackINTo8H, 


whoſe obliging notice of my efforts, in the 


very elegant proſpectus to his intereſting 


lectures, demands, and has, my warmeſt 


thanks. At no period of our hiſtory, I 


believe, was the Engliſh bar filled by men 
of more Aronſcandent. abihtes,, of purer 


bn To. principles, 
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pringples, dt more independent * 8 
The great body of artiſts, alfo, in this king» 
dom, who do not diſlike a little  biph' M 
leuring in ſtyle, I have the greateſt reaſon 
to think decidedly friendly to my Work; 
though many of them have not ceaſed to 
lament that my plates are by no means ade+ 
quate to the importance of the ſubjeRts 
diſeuſſed. On ſome future oceaſion, poſſibly, 
with their kind alliſtance, hat error! _ 
be rectified.” 1 . 10 


* 


The coating, —— oy your e 
ticular and practical knowledge of Indian 
Juriſprudence, evinced, on a memorable oge 
gaſion, in the higheſt court of; judicature 
known in this country, excites in my mind 
no ſmall degree of anxious apprehenſion, 
white 1 inſcribe to you a volume containing 
an expreſs treatiſe on the ancient govern - 
ment and legal inſtitutions of that mighty 
empire. Little converſant, from different 
habits and purſuits of life, in legal reſearches, 
I would willingly have deolined altogether 
engaging! in the ſubject; but' a diſſertation 

on Indian juriſprudence forms a part of, my 
original. propoſals, publiſhed . _ befage 
dir Wilham Jones favoured the learn 
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world with a' tranſlation of Menu's Inſti- 


utes, which are now in the hands of moſt 
|  - profeſſional men. Though that circum- 


ſtance has enabled me greatly to curtail my 
diſquiſitions on that curious head of Indian 


literature, yet it by no means releaſes me 


from the. obligation I am under to the ge- 
neral claſs of my readers, who may not 


— 


be poſſeſſed of the work in queſtion. The 


conciſe obſervations which I have ventured © 


to offer on the legiſlature of India and that 


ſingular code, compoſed of ſuch hetero- 


geneous ingredients, that jargon: (for ſo 1 
muſt call it) of deſpotiſm to men and be- 
nevolence to brutes, of ſenſe and abſurdity, 
of the ſublime and the puerile, are the 
reſult of conſiderable attention to the ſub- 


ect, founded partly on what I have been 


able to collect from ancient claſſical writers, 
and partly from the few genuine Hindoo 
documents as yet in our poſſeſſion. They 


might eaſily have been made longer, and 


are, in fact, themſelves only an abridge- 


ment of a more extended eſſay; but, as 1 
have in that Diſſertation apologetically - ob- 


ſerved, the work. itſelf has been ſince re- 
printed and widely circulated in Europe. It 
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is entered into in ſufficient: detail to gra: 
tify the curiofity of the general reader, ana 
the legal ſtudent will probably not reſt con- 
tent without conſulting the original. My 
intention, in giving. a regular analyſis of the 
code, was, by leaving eut what appeared 
to be its interpolated abſurdities, to pre- 
ſent it to the reader in a more connected 
point of view, and better worthy of the wiſe 
dom of the ſublime AR to enn it is 
attributed. 5 . 

The a Diflertadiany AO the laſt in 
order of thoſe that occupy the pages of this 
final volume, I have introduced firſt and 
more particularly to your notice, Gentlemen 
becauſe it is the one in which you will 
probably find yourſelves moſt "| intereſted; 
It contains two others, intimately connected 
with Indian commerce and literature, to 
which 1 beg permiſſion to make theſe dedis 
N pages ſomewhat introductory. | 

When the Arabian chiefs, in the 3 
century of the Chriſtian æra, poured their 
myriads into the plains of Hindoſtan, they 
found there ſuch ſuperabundant wealth the 
tribute of all nations for innumerable ages, 
as occaſioned. the writers of that country 
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to invent the romantic fiction that, among 
pther rarities peculiar to India, a tree was 
diſcovered there of pure gold, x and of e- 
normous ſize, ſpringing naturally out of 
"the foil, thus realizing Milton's fable of 
the vegetable gold that grew in the de- 
- lightful paradiſe of his fancy. According 
to writers, however, hereafter referred to, 
of ſomewhat. better authenticity than thoſe 
fablers, nothing could equal, in the an- 
cient periods that preceded their irruption, 
the aſtoniſhing magnificence diſplayed in the 

pagodas. The Jofty roofs and columns of 
thoſe ' ſtupendous edifices are reported to 
have been entirely covered with, that beau- 
tiful metal; the high- raiſed altars blazed 
with 3. profuſion of gems; the breaſts and 
veſtures of their monſtrous idols were co- 
vered with ſtrings of the lovelieſt pearl, 
while their eyes ſparkled with the borrowed 
luſtre of emeralds and rubies. I thought 
it could not fail of being peculiarly in- 
tereſting to that very large and reſpectable 
portion of my readers who are commer- 
05 2G GH with India, to trace to 
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DDA 
tmeir ſourte, in the vaſt, but now probably 
exhauſted, mines of Afriea and Aſia, the 8 | | 
ſtreams of that amazing wealth, by way e 
of apperidix to the Diſſertation on tHe 'an2 
cient commeree of India im the ſixth volume 
of theſe Antiquities. The picture, it muff 
be owned, is extremely gaudy and mag 
ficent, but I truſt it is not overcharged. 
The arts and ſciences ef India, whith 
1 have conſidered under the general head 
of its literature, were carried, in periods . 
of the moſt remote antiquity, to ſo hight 
a point of excellence as opens to the Euro- 
pean ſcholar an immenſe field for reflection. 
In this inſtance alſo 1 Rave endeavoure@ |: 
to do the ancient Indians ſtrict juſtice 
without exaggeration z but, on” ſome poitits 
principally relating to their unparalleled 
advance in mechanical ſcience, conſidera- 
ble difficulties ariſing, and there being” ſuch 
a deficiency of written materials in Europe 
for proving the points contended. for; to 
ſubſtantiate” thoſe' points 1 have bad re- 
courſe to the following plan of i veſtiga- 
tion and deciſton, in which, if 1 my y author 
Sir William Jones was, 45 $ © habe every | 
reaſon to. think, correct in bis original po- 


ſitions, 
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ſitions, 1 could ſcarcely fail of biet alſo 
ccorrect in my4deduttions., es 

By a train of forcible arguments, ſtrength⸗ 
del by an ingenious aſtronomical, calcu- 
lation, that equally; zealous and judicious 
azxplorer_ into the genuine, antiquities, of 
Aſia has fixed the. period of the firſt pro- 
mulgation of Menu's Inſtitutes to that of 
the - - eſtabliſhment of the firſt monarchies 
in Egypt and Aſia, which could not have 
taken place many ages poſterior to the de- 


luge; and their firſt publication, as a code 
of written laws, to about the year 1280 


before Chriſt, - Now when we read in that 
code of the, engnauing and piercing of gemi, 


and particularly of diamond, an art only 
recently known in Europe, we know they 


| muſt neceſſarily have had the uſe of thoſe 


fine ſteel. inſtruments. withogt. which that 
operation could not poſſibly have been per- 
formed, and conſequently that they muſt 


have been very excellent metallurgiſts as 


early after the deluge as can well be con- 


ceived. Again, when, in the ſame book, 


we read of a particular caſt, or. claſs, 


whoſe folgs occupation it is to attend E- 
worms, we can aſcertain, however diſputed 


in 


in favour of the Chineſe at A 
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later date, 
the very early period when ſilk- weaving 


ate irreſiſtibly led in reſpect to the art of - 
making pottery and poretlain; which induced 
me to determine that the ancient Murrhins 


were not chryſtal or agate; but a ſine kind of 


porcelain, and I rejoice to hear that ſo good 
a judge of the ſubject as Dr. Vincent, whoſe 


book I have not yet ſeen, confirms the fact 
contended for. The portion of my book, in 


which that aſſertion ſtands, was N 
long prior to the appearance of his. A varie- 
ty of ſimilar proofs may be brought of their 
having been, in thoſe aneient periods, good 
chemiſts, aſtronomers, architefts, geometriciam, 
and even -anatomifts, an aſſertion ſo often and 
ftrenuouſly denied; and; for theſe proofs, I 
refer the reader to the parts of the mn 


x4 tation that relate to thoſe facts. 


Such, Gentlemen, is the ſpecies: of Y ? 
tertainment which I have endeavoured grate- 
fully to provide for yourſelves and. the in- 
dulgent public in the preſent volume of In- 
dian Antiquities z and, while I take a final 


adieu of a ſubject that has engroſſed ſome 


Pony of my life, moſt * do J hope 
that 


ir 
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ſitions, I could ſcarcely fail of a alſo 
correct in my: deductions. a 


By a train of forcible arguments, firength= 


ary by an ingenious: aſtronomical, calcu- 


lation, that equally; zealous and judicious 
r into the genuine antiquities of, 
Aſia has fixed the period of the firſt pro- 


mulgation of Menu's Inſtitutes to that of 


the eſtabliſhment of the firſt monarchies 
in Egypt and Aſia, which could not have 


taken place many ages poſterior. to the de- 


luge; and their firſt publication, as a code 
of written laws, to about the year, 1280 


before Chriſt, - Now when we read in that 


code of ihe engnaving and piercing of gem, 


and particularly ＋ diamond, an art only 
recently known. in Europe, we know they 


muſt neceſſarily have, had the uſe of thofe 


fine ſteel inſtruments withogt. which that 
operation could not poſſibly have been per- 
formed, and conſequently that they muſt 


have been very excellent metallurgiſts as 


early after the deluge as can well be con- 


ceived. Again, when, in the ſame. book, 


we read of a particular caſt, or claſs, 

whoſe folg occupation it is io attend k- 

wor ms, we can aſcertain, however diſputed 
in 
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the very early period when ſilk - weaving 


flouriſhed in India. To the ſame deciſion we 


are irreſiſtibly led in reſpect to the art f 
making pottery and porelain; which induced 
me to determine that the ancient Marrhins 


were not chryſtal or agate; but a fine kind' of 


porcelain, and I rejoice: to hear that ſo good 
a judge of the ſubje& as Dr. Vincent, whoſe 
book I have not yet ſeen, confirms the fact 


contended for. The portion of my book in 


which that aſſertion ſtands, was printed off 
long prior to the appearance of his. A varie- 
ty of ſimilar proofs may be brought of their 
having been, in thoſe antient periods, good 
chemiſts, aſtronomers, architefs, geometricians, 
and even anatomiſis, an aſſertion ſo often and 
ftrenuouſly denied ; and, for theſe proofs, 1 
refer the reader to the parts of the nn 


8 tation that relate to thoſe facts. 


Such, Gentlemen, is the ſpecies 1 en- 
tertainment which I have endeavoured grate- 
fully to provide for yourſelves and. the in- 
dulgent public in the preſent volume of In- 
dian Antiquities z and, while I take a final 
adieu of a ſubject that has engroſſed ſome 
p of my life, moſt * do J hope 


that 
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that my humble eflays may only be the 
forerunner of om grander effort more 


fully and effectually to diſplay "them, ſinte 


my mind is etermally imprefled with the con- 
viction from which: indeed, 1 have uni- 
ſformly acted, that every additional reſearch 
into theiricarly- annals and hiſtory will ul 
timately - tend (not to weaken and ſubvert; 
as the | ſeoptic vninly / preſumes, but) to 
ſtrengthen and ſupport the Moſaic and Chriſ- 
tian codes, and, conſequentiy, the er 
ee e HUI nee en 31 7 
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© hibiting the famous pekicoblt. clirne of 

al Mogul emperors of India, the ſub⸗ 


joined account of that throne by the Baron 
Tavernier, who ſaw it about the end of 


the laſt century, will probably prove de- | 


ceptable to the reader. He f peaks of one 


peacock only, but two appear in this print, 
which was drawn, at Delhi, by an Euro- 
pean artiſt in the train of Nadir Shah, 


who, on the plunder ot that city in 1739, 


broke it to pieces, and carried the jewels 
that compoſed it into Perſia, whence they 


have been ſcattered through AN: and Eu- 


n | e 


% The Great Mogul has ſeven thrones, 


ſome ſet all over with diamonds; othelh 


keg throne is erected in che hall of the 


with rubies, emeralds, and pearls, But the 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


firſt court of the palace; it is, in form, like 
one ef our field-beda, fix feet long and. four 


broad. I counted about a hundred and eight 


pale rubies in collets about that throne, the 
leaſt whereof weighed a hundred carats, but 
there are, ſome that weigh two hundred. 
Emeralds I counted about a hundred and 


forty, that _ ſome n dns 


thirty, carats. 
1 The under pert af the canopy, is en- 
ticely embroidered with pearls and diamonds, 


with a fringe of pearls round the edge. Up- 


on the top of the canopy, which is made 
like an arch with four panes, ſtands a pea- 
11 7 with his tail ſpread, conſiſting entire- 


1 of ſapphires and other proper colgured 


. the body is of besten gold, enchaſed 
with, numerous jewels ;. 3 and, a great ruby 


lors, hig breaſt, ta which. hangs 3 pearl 


that weighs fifty, carats. On each ſide of 
the | Pracork, ſtand * noſegays,. as bigh as 


ers, all of beaten geld e When 


the King ſeats himſelf upon the throne; there 
is A tranſparent jewel, with a diamond ap- 


em rubies. and. emeralds, o 


2224 5 ſuſpended 


pendant of eighty or ninety carats weighs, 


led 


AbFEXTISEMENT, 
ſuſpended that it is always in his eye. 'The 


twelve piffars alfo, that uphold" the canopy, 
are ſet round with rows of fair pearl atid 


of an excellent water, that weigh ck? fix 
to ten carats a piece. At the diſtance of 


fout feet, upon each ſide of the throne, are 


placed two umbrellas, the handles of which 
are about eight fert high, covered with dia- 
monds ; the umbrellas themſelves,” being of 
crimſon velvet, embroidered and fritiged with 
pearl. This is the famoùs throrie which 
Timur began and Shah fehaun finiſhed, and 


is really reported to have coſt « hundred ant 


fixty malliine- and five hundred 8 
mu of our money. s 

For an account of the curious myth 
logical repreſentation of the planet SAN f, or 
SaTuRxN, with his ring formed of ſerpents, 
the reader will pleafe to confult page 605 of 
this volume and the ſubſequent remarks. 

The enumeration of the pages is conti- 
nued from the ſixth volume, which cloſed 
with 440. The reaſon is, that the firſt 
Differtation in 7011 volume was originally in- 
tended to have come 1 into FO Aon one ; 


* Tavernier's Indian Travels, tom. iii. p. 331, 4 1713. 


Oo but, 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


but, on making up the book, it was found 
that the addition would have rendered that 
volume diſproportionably large: it was, 
therefore, reſerved for the preſent. 


P. S. There being been of 1 A con- 
ſiderable demand for the two volumes of 
Indian Antiquities (long out of print) which 
contain the Diſſertation on the Aſiatic Tri- 
nities, to accommodate the public, the au- 
thor has, at a very great expenſe, reprinted 
the whole of that Diſſertation in one vo- 
lume, which, with all the plates illuſtra- 


tive of the doctrine, may be had at Mr. 


Gardiner's, Prince's Street, Cavendiſh-Square, 
price twelve ſhillings. Ihe impreſſion conſiſts 
of only 250 copies, and it can on no ac- 


count be again printed diſtin& from the 


larger work to which it properly belongs. 


The Binder will place the print of the Mo- 


GUL THRONE oppoſite tbe title; and tbat of 


the PLANET SANI before the Difertation on 
the Literature of the en 
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From the Prophet ExkkikL, of the Magnifi- 
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_ Empire inveſligeted, ond that Wealth exempii- 
led in the Ornaments of the Temple of -BxLus 
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rent Re Wealth which nn _ it, 


trangferred, by Cxxos, from BaByLon to 


Sus A. — The immenſe Wealth in Bullion ond; 
coined Money of the ancient PksiANs, — its | 
principal Sources, its own Mines in CARMA- 
NIA, the Mines of Lyp1A and "TRACE; and 
the vaſt interna! Commerce cdre led on with 


INDIA. = The Whole: fell 4 Prey tor ALExLI 
AupRR en his Conqueſt of Perfia, and ib bit 


Captains after bis Deceaſe. — The filver Mines 


..of Arrica, and the accumulated. Treaſures | 
.. preſerved in the Grecian Temples, \\confi- | 
dered. — Thoſe Temples, the public -Banks' of © 
_ Grezce, and the Priefts the Bankers: — A 


Survey is now taken of the Wealth of "antient | 
- InDia, — the great central Depoſit, for 24 


5 Anmien of the Bullion both of \the Eaftern 
and Weſtern World, — that Bullion principally 


melted drum and formed into Statues "of the 
numerous ſuperior and ſubordinate "Defties 


6 555 InpiA, as well as to fabricate the  ſpletidid | 
- :Utenfils of \ their Temples, — An Actount of | 
* "Treaſures of that Kind found in thoſe 
ITY. 8 9 
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Temples by Sultan 'Manmun, of GAEgNaA; and 
other Invaders of HIN DOS TAN. —The Author 
returns from HinDosTAN to the Conſideration 
of the Wealth obtained by ALEXANDER, and 
its Diſperſion by his Succeſſors, the PToLEMIEs | 
f Ecyer, the StLEUCIDE of SYRIA, and 
the MActDontan | Sovereigns. — The whole 
' Wealth of Asi centred finally among "the 
Romans. —A confiderable Part diffipated by 
their Profligacy; a flill more conſiderable Por- 
tion fell to the Lot of the Goths, Vandals, 
and other barbarous Nations who plundered 
Rome; but, by far the moſt conſiderable Por- 
tion was buried, during the Times of Ty- 
ranny and Turbulence, in that Earth from 


. - which it originally came. 


O form any adequate idea of the wealth 
of the ancient world in gold and filver 


bullion, we muſt turn-our eyes to the coun- 


tries in which mines were firſt diſcovered and 
wrought, Now the region, moſt early men- 
tioned in hiſtory ſacred and profane as pro- 
ducing gold, is Havitan, in the Pentateuch 
F f 4 | of 
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of Moſes, and the gold which it debe is 
faid to have been remarkable for its purity, 
Havilah, which the river Piſon watered, is, by 
the beſt commentators, aſſerted to be Arabia; 


and, accordingly, we read both in Agatar- 


chides and Strabo, that Arabia anciently 


abounded in gold in ſo extraordinary a man- 
ner, that its inhabitants would give double 


the weight of that valuable metal for iron, 
treble its weight for braſs, and. ten times its 
weight for ſilver.“ We are informed by thoſe 
authors, that, in digging the earth in the 
ſouthern parts of Arabia, they found pieces of 
gold that needed not the refiner's fire ſome- 
times as big as olive-ſtones, and, at others, 
as big as walnuts; and that, in particular, 

through the country of the Deliz, ran a 
| fiream, in whoſe ſands were intermixed pieces 
of gold of conſiderable magnitude, while the 
ſand at its mouth appeared as one ſhining 


ſolid maſs entirely compofed of it, and that 


the furniture and utenſils of their houſes, 


their cups and veſſels, were made of it. On 


this account, as well as its producing ſuch 


* Vide Agatarchides Cnid. apud Photium, p- 1 370» et etiam 
Strabanis Geograph. lib. xvi. p. 583. 


quantities 


| 


es 
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quantities of myrrh, caſſia, frankincenſe, and 
all the fineſt drugs and perfumes, that part of 


Arabia obtained the name of Felix. 
Although a conſiderable portion of this 
relation may have truth for its baſts, yet the 


greater part is probably exaggerated ; for the 


immemorial trade of the Arabians to the 
coaſt of Africa was, doubtleſs, one ſource of 
their thus abounding in thoſe precious 
metals, which are the chief object of traffic. 
Of their early engagement in commercial 
concerns, no ſtronger teſtimony need be 
brought than that which . Scripture  itfelf 
affords ; for, it was to a caravan of Iſhma- 


elitiſn (that is, Arabian) merchants, going 


down to Egypt with ſpices and balm, that 
the patriarch Joſeph was ſold. To Africa, 
therefore, and particularly to the: Ethiopians, 
we muſt next direct our courſe, as a prin- 


cipal and unfailing fource of the riches of the 


ancient world; for, m truth, every province 
of that vaſt empire abounded in mines: gold 
was borne down by torrents from the moun- 
tains, and flowed in the ftreams of the valley; 
the Ethiopians anciently had fach plenty of 
it, that, to ſhew their contempt for what 
excited the envy and admiration of the whole 

5 | world 


| [48] 
world beſide, they are ſaid to have manacled 
their priſoners taken in war with golden fet- 
ters. 4 Bista 
There is a curious account given in Dio- 
dorus Siculus of the mode after which the 
Egyptians worked and refined the metal ob- 
tained from the mines in the Thebais; for 


the Lower Egypt, as we before obſerved, was 


entirely deſtitute of mines. They commenced 
the operation by pounding the ore, and re- 


ducing it to grains of the ſize of millet. It 


was then reduced to powder under mill- 
ſtones of great weight. The gold -duſt, thus 
finely ground, was ſpread, as in the proceſs 


uſed in reſpect to the tin ore, detailed above, 


over a floor of boards, ſomewhat inclined, 
and well waſhed with water, which ran off 


from the ſloping declivity, bearing with it 
the groſſer terreſtrial particles that had ad- 


hered to it. This waſhing was ſeveral times 
repeated; and the ore, after having been well 
rubbed between the hands of the workmen, 


and thoroughly cleaned by ſponges from all 


remaining filth, was conſigned over to thoſe 
whoſe buſineſs it was to ſmelt it. Theſe 
artiſts depoſited the gold duſt in earthen vaſes, 
müring with it, in certain proportions, LEAD, 


ſalt, 
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ſalt, TiN, and barley- meal; and theſe, deing 
cloſely covered and luted, were placed for five 
days and nights in a ſtrong refining- furnace. 
When that period was elapſed, and the metal 
cooled, they opened the veſſels; and, examin- 


ing the gold, found it perfectly pure, and 


very little diminiſhed in quantity.“ This 


proceſs, of ſeparating and refining the ore of 


gold, the ancients inform us, was immemori- 
ally practiſed in Egypt, and, in reality, it 
does not materially differ from that uſed at 
the preſent day; lead, tin, and the labour of 
repeated fuſion, being ſubſtituted by the an- 
cients in the room of the more rapid and 
eaſy proceſs of the moderns, by means of 
mercury. In thoſe early periods, however, 
when as yet both the neceſſities and the 
luxuries of life were fewer, gold was fre- 
quently found in a ſtate that needed no re- 
fining. Without deſcending into the dark 
boſom of the mine, virgin gold was frequently 


to be met with near the ſurface, as it was 


diſcovered in Peru, and is now found in 
Achem. 


See Diod. Sic. p. 184; and Agatarchides apud Photinm 4 in 
loco citato. | 


Of 
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Of the immenſe quantity of gold poſſeſſed 
by the Egyptians, as well as their elegant 
manufacture of it, in the very early ages ts 
which we allude, abundant teſtimony may 
be brought from writers, both ſacred and 


profane, and to thcir combined evidence we 
ſhall conſtantly appeal, when poſſible, for the 


truth of our affertions throughout this Diſſer- 
tation. Diodorus, deſcribing the grand mau- 
ſoleum of Oſymandyas, informs us, that the 
exact ſum of the gold and filver dug from the 
mines of the Thebais, as inſcribed on the walls 

of that temple, . amounted to 3, ooo, ooo, ooo 
of mine, or ninety-ſix millions of our money; 
and mentions, in farther proof of the mag- 
nificence of that monarch, the ſtupendous 
circle of wrought gold,. 365 cubits in circum- 


| ference, the number of the days of the re- 


formed year of Egypt, which ſurrounded his 
tomb.* From a ftill more authentic record, 
the Pentateuch of Moſes, may be adduced, in 
evidence, the golden chain which Pharoah 
placed around the neck of Joſeph, when he 
raiſed him to the dignity of cup-bearer ; the 
exceeding riches in gold and filver carried by 


* Diodcrus Siculus, lib, i. p. 44- 


/ 


Abraham. 


Ta | 
Abraham out of Egypt; the multitude of 
gold and filver vaſes, and other valuable 
trinkets,” which the Iſraelites, though in a ſtate 
of abject ſervitude, at their exodus, obtained 
of their -Wealthy neighbours z; and the brace= 
lets, the ear-rings, ' and the claſps of gold; 
which they afterwards voluntarily offered to 
Moſes for the fabrication of thoſe ſumptuous 
Works, for the golden crown, the table of 
ſhew-bread, and the rich chandelier. of beaten 
gold, devoted to the holieſt rites of their: re- 
ligion. The greateſt mart, however, for this 
metal. on the African coaſt, was the golden 
Sofala, which Mr. Bruce has inconteſtably - 
proved to be the Ophir of Scriptures ;. and it 
was probably from thoſe mines that David 
and Solomon obtained thoſe immenſe. trea - 
ſures, which animated the. former to project, 
and enabled the latter to complete, the ſtately 
Temple of Jeruſalem . with all the various 
golden ornaments uſed in its public worſhip. 


In one voyage only, the ſhips of Solomon are 


reported by Joſephus to have brought home 
four hundred and fifty talents of gold; by 
which the writer meant the talent uſed at 
Tyre, moſt probably current at Jeruſalem, 


and thought by Arbuthnot to be of the fame 


value 


| + 
value as that of Attica, amounting to between 
three and four millions ſterling,* If theſe 
voyages to Ophir were frequently repeated, 
there can be but little of hyperbole in that 

expreſſion which occurs in Scripture, of his 
making ſilver to be at Jeruſalem as the flones of 
the ftreet ; becauſe ſilver at that time bore a far 
inferior value to gold than it bears in theſe 
days; it being then in the proportion of ſix- 
teen to one; whereas, it is now only as twelve 
to one. Nor can we wonder at David's 
having left in his treaſury 4 hundred thouſand 
talents of gold, and a thouſand thouſand talents of 
filver. 1 Chronicles, xxii. though we cannot, 
in this inſtance, compute by the Eubcean 
talent, which in gold, according to the ſame 
author, would amount to 547, 500, ooo. and 


ney ; an enormous and incredible ſam, which 
the treaſury of no ſovereign or nation on 
earth ever. contained. Dr, Arbuthnot, there- 
fore, judiciouſly contends that we ſhould cal- 
culate by the moſt ancient Phœnician talent, 
alluded to by Homer, (and, in conſequence, 


* Vide Joſephi Antiquit, lib. vii. and Arbuthnat on Ancient 
Coins, p. 42. 


ealled 


in ſilver to above 342, ooo, ooo. of our mo- 
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called by him Homeric, ) of value far leſs con- 
ſiderable. Probably Joſephus gives us the true 
amount of that wealth, when he ſtates the 
whole at the round ſum of 100,000 talents; 
that is, the Alexandrian talent, moſt in uſe 
at the period of his writing. | 

Hiero, the Phoenician monarch, we are 
told, inſtigated by perſonal friendſhip, and 


his admiration of the conſummate wiſdom of 


Solomon, in his favour broke. through that 
jealous reſerve which marked all the naval 
proceedings of that enterprizing nation. He 


not only aſſiſted the Jewiſh ſovereign with his 


ſubjects to build a fleet for the expreſs purpoſe 
of commerce, but alſo to navigate that fleet 
to the deſtined port, to the rich ſource of 
that wealth which exalted Tyre to her envied 
pre-eminence in power and ſplendor over all 
the cities of the ancient world. If the ſatellite 
was thus bright in riches and in glory, with 
what ſurpaſſing, with what unequalled, luſtre 
muſt the primary orb. have been inveſted ; for, 
it was not only from the golden Sofala, and 
the ports of Africa, that ſhe obtained this 
infinite ſupply of bullion, but we have ſhewn 
that, in the mines of the Pyrenzan moun- 
tains, at once the PERU and Porost of anti- 


quity, 
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quity,” the found an additional and never- 
failing ſpring of overflowing treaſure. I have 
already, in the preceding Diſſertation; given 
a very ample account of their abundant pro- 


duce in the times of the Phœnicians trading | 


thither; but, when they ceaſed to be ſo abun- 
dantly productive of ore, it is impoſſible to 
aſcertain. I need only add to that account, 
that, in the time of Strabo, the Romans kept 
forty thouſand men conſtantly employed in 
thoſe mines; and that they produced to them 

twenty-five thouſand drachmas a day.* Pull 
credit, therefore, may be given to the teſtimo- 
nies. which the records of all nations bear to the 
profuſion of gold and gems worn by the inha- 
bitants, and diſplayed in the temples and 
palaces, of Tyre. Of her aſtoniſning wealth, 


and tke rich ſpecies of manufactures in which. 


ſhe dealt, no more” impreſſive evidence from 
profane authors need be adduced than the 
ſplendid donation ſent” by her to the temple 
of the Tyrian Hercules at Gades, and men- 


tioned in the preceding pages; the golden 


belt of Teucer, and the golden olive of Pyg- 
| en, AY ge, AY Smarag- 


. | Dig lb. vi. p. 379. : 
dine 
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dine fruit; that is, berries of emierald, .repres 


ſenting olives in the utmoſt perfection. This 
teſtimony of Apollonius, in Philoſtratus, who 
viſited the temple of Gades, in the firſt century 
of the Chriſtian æra, added to that of Herodo- 


tus, previouſly cited, concerning the dazzling 


ornaments of her own. principal temple, ſeen hy 
that hiſtorian many centuries before, the two 


lofty pillars of gold and emerald, which illu- 


minated the whole dome by their reflected ſplen- 
dor, are fully confirmed by the decided voice of 


Seripture itſelf; not only in reſpect to their 


elegant work in gold and ivory in the palaces 


cot Solomon and the temple of Jeruſalem, but 


more particularly and minuteiy in the follow - 
ing animated apoſtrophe, which is too in- 
timately connected with many of the ſubjects 
diſcuſſed in this: volume, and exhibits too in- 
tereſting a detail of the ſplendor of an an- 
cient commercial metropolis to be omitted; 


for, in truth, it was the gold of Ophir and 


the ſilver of Spain that formed wy make 


all her magnificencſe. Lid 


* O0. Tyre,“ exclaims the i "hou 
haſt. ſaid in thyſelf, 1 am a city of 


beauty. Thy neighbours; Who built thee, 60 


forgot nothing to embelliſh thee, . They have 
Non. VII. 8 made 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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made the hull and the diverſe tories of thy 
' ſhips of the fir-trees of Senir. They have 
taken a cedar from Lebanon, to make thee a 
maſt, They have poliſhed the oaks of Baſhan, 
to make thine oars. They have employed the 


| ivory of the Indies, to make benches for thy 


rowers ; and that which comes from Italy, to 
make thy chambers. Fine linen, with broi- 
dered work from Egypt, was that which thou 


ſpreadeſt forth to be thy (ail. Hyacinth and- 


purple, from the ifles of Eliſnah, have made 
thy flag. The inhabitants of Sidon and Ar- 
vad were thy rowers; and thy wiſe men, O 
Tyre, became thy pilots. All the ſhips of the 
ſea, and all their mariners, occupied thy com- 
merce and thy merchandiſe. The Carthagi- 
nians trafficked with thee, and filled thy fairs 


with filver, with Tix, and LEAD. Javan, Tu- 
bal, and Meſhech, were alſo thy merchants, and 


brought to thy people ſlaves and veſſels of 
braſs. They of Togormah traded in thy fairs 
with horſes and mules. 'The children of De- 
dan trafficked with thee. Thy commerce ex- 
tended to many iſlands, and they gave thee, in 
exchange for thy merchandiſes, magnificent 
carpets, ivory, and ebony. The Syrians were 


thy merchants, becauſe of the multitude of 


7 
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thy works: they expoſed to ſale in thy fairs 
pearls, and purple, embroidered works of byſ. 
ſus, ſilk, and all forts of precious merchandiſe; 
The people of Judah and of Iſrael were alſo thy 

merchants, they traded in thy markets pure 
wheat and balm, honey, oil, and roſin. Da- 
maſcus, in exchange for thy wares, ſo varied 
and ſo different, brought thee great riches, ex. 
cellent wine, and wool of a lively and ſhining 
colour. Dan, Greece, and Moſel, traded in 
thy markets, iron works, and myrrh, and cala: 
mus. Arabia, and the princes of Kedar, were 
alſo thy merchants ; they brought! thee their 
lambs, and rams, and goats. Shebah and 
Ramah came alſo to traffic with thee; the 
traded in thy markets the moſt exquiſite per- 
fumes, precious ſtones, and gold. Thine were 
the moſt remarkable of all the ſhips of the ſea. ; 
Thy rowers conducted thee upon the | great 
waters. Thou haſt been loaded with riches 
and glory: never any city was like thee, Thy 
commerce enriched the nations, and 1 kings 
of the earth.“ * 

It ſhould here be obſerved, that the prophet 
e to whom we are indebted. for this 
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valdable picture of the grandeur of the Phe. 
nician metropolis, flouriſhed nearly 600 years 
before Chriſt, when Tyre was in the zenith of 


that glory, which ſhortly after bowed its 


head before the monarch of Aſſyria. To 
Aſſyria, therefore, and principally to Babylon, 
the miglity capital of the greateſt empire the 
ſan ever beheld, it is now. neceſſary that I 
ſhould rect the attention of the reader during 
our farther inveſtigation of the curious ſub- 
ject before us, the treaſures of gold and ſilver 
bullion amaſſed in the ancient world. | 
Aſſyria had no gold or filver mines of her 
den; but, being the central region of that part 
df Afia in which commerce ever moſt vi- 
gorouſly flouriſhed; ſhe abſorbed, as in a vaſt 
vortex; the wealth in this article, in which ſhe 


ſo ſaper-eminently abounded. We are aſto- 


niſhed, in the infancy of mankind, and in the 
dawn of ſeience, to find works executed at 
once ſo coſtly and ſo ſtupendous. | Thoſe, fa. 
bricated in the precious metals alluded to, 
alone form the object of our preſent inquiry; 
and here, in the great temple of Belus, built 
by Semiramis, we find three prodigious ſta- 


tues, not of caſt, for they are expreſſly ſaid to 


haue been of beaten; gold, repreſentin g Jupiter, 
deen ü &,, the 
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the father of all, Juno the queen of heaveg, =} 
and Rhea, the univerſal mother. The: ftatuts. 
of Jupiter appeared erect, and in a walking at? 
titude pit was forty: feet ĩn height, and Weighed 
a thoufand Babylonian talents The: ſtatue f! 
Rhea alſo:rweighed the ſame number of ta- 
lents e but was ſeulptured fitting: ond throne 
of maſſy gold, with two ions ſtanding before 
her, as guardianscof the ſtatue; accompanied 
with two huge ſerpents an ſilyer, that weighed 
each thirty talents. The ſtatue of Juno was 
in an erect poſture; and weighed eight hundreck 
talents: her right hand graſped a ſerpent hy 
the head, and her left a golden ſceptre, ing 
cruſted: with gems. Before theſe three coloſſal . 
figures ſtood: an altar of beaten geld fort 
feet, in length, fifteen in breadth, and ef, the 
weight of ſive hundred talents. On his altar 
ſtood two vaſt flagons: weighing each thirty 
talents; two cenſers for incenſe;; probably kept 
continually burning, each weighing five hun- 
dted talents; and, finally, three veſſels, for 
the conſecrated wine, of which the largeſt; 
that aſſigned to Jupiter, weighed three hun- 
dred talents, and thoſe; to Juno and Rhea ſix 

de: talents. Such i is the re given. 


us Diod. Sie. lib. ii. p.98. 4 
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by Diodorus of the ornamental decorations of 


this ſuperb fane, and, though borrowed from 
Cteſias, may probably be, for the moſt part, 
true. It certainly is in uniſon with the mag. 


nificent taſte of the times, and might eaſily 


have been accompliſhed by the immenſe ſums 


that flowed, in a golden inundation, into that 
capital from Arabia and all the adjoining pro- 


vinces ſubjett to the crown of Aſſyria. 
Ik this relation, however, | ſhould. appear 
wholly incredible, let us appeal to the au- 
thority'of Holy Writ for an account of the 
exhibition of Aſſyrian wealth, ſcarcely leſs 
furpriſing; and this difplay we find in the 
. coloſſal image of gold which Nebuchadnezzar, 
after the-plunder” of Jeruſalem, and probably 
from the ſuperb ſpoils of its temple and royal 


| palace,” erected to his god Belus, that is, be 


Sun, whoſe ray matures the growing ore, the 


Sun: equally adored with ſimilar rites and by 


the fame appellation, in ancient Britain and 
ancient Babylon, in the extenfive” plain of 


Dura. This ſtatue, to form which was ſo 
baſely proſtituted the enormous aggregate of 


wealth heaped up by David and Solomon for 
aà nobler purpoſe, and a far more refulgent 
pion was ſixty cubits in height, which there- 

| fore 
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fore vaſtly exceeds that erected to Jupiter Be- 
lus by Semiramis, ſinty cubits being nearly 
equal to ninety feet; it was alſo ſix cubits in 
breadth ;. and the whole was of beaten gold. 


Now. Dr. Prideaux computes the weight in 


gold of the former ſtatue, viz. one thouſand 
talents, to be equal to three millions and 2 
half ſterling, and the value of that of Nebu- 
chadnezzar riſes conſequently in proportion to 
its additional height. That author, fearful 
of the apparent exaggeration, would allow 
only forty cubits to the ſtatue, and twenty for 


the pedeſtal; but this is contrary: touthe ex- 


preſs words of Scripture, and the dimenſions 
will not appear incredible to thoſe who con- 
ſider that this coloſſus was probably intended 
as an exhibition of the hoarded wealth of the 
treaſury. of Babylon, and conſiſted. of the 
golden ſpoils of Egypt, Syria, and Paleſtine, | 
recently ſubdued by this powerful and often+ 
tatious monarch, The whole, or, at leaſt, 
far the greater part, of this wealth, after» 
wards, at the conqueſt of Babylon by Cyrus, 
fell into the hands of the Perſian ſovereigns, 
who, transferring the ſeat of empire and its 


Mu 


* * Prideaux's Conneatons, vol. i, p. 100. 
Gg 4 accumulated. 
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accumulated- treaſures to Going: invite our f 


F 2 


Although, as has been before Saint 
there are at preſent no mines of gold or ſilver 


open in Perſia, there are, according to Char- 
den, evident remains of thoſe that have been 
wrought in ancient times, and were either 
exhauſted, or ſtopt for want of timber; an 


miſerably deficient, eſpecially in the - deſert 
Carmania, where thoſe remains are moſt viſi- 
ble. From its being ſa, mountainous a region, 
as well as ſo productive of ſulphur and cop- 
per, in the neighbourhood of which gold is 
generally found, there can be no doubt of 


its ſtill containing ſuch mines, were a ſpirit 
of active induſtry ſet | in. motion to make the 


Proper ſearch; or, rather, were not the ſinews 


of that dene en, by art iron hand of 


4 


For an abundant” e. e of gold 


Jy: ſilver, during the period that elapſed from 


Cyrus to the death of the laſt Darius, no 
internal - reſources were neceſſary to the Per- 


ſians, ſince the whole wealth. of. Egypt and 
Aſia continued to flow, by various channels, 


| 2009 that empire, In the firſt place, all the ; 


_—_ 
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article in which that country is, in many parts, 


1 = 
ä of the mines of Lydia, chat made 
Crœſus, next to the ſovereigns of Perſia and 
India, (India, at that time but little known to 5 
the nations of Aſia ſituated to the weſt of 'the 
Seendhu,) the richeſt monarch of the Eaſt, 
at the conqueſt of Sardis, fell into the hands 
of Cyrus: and, though we have no exact ac- 
count of the particulars of that wealth, we 
are able to form ſome idea of it, from the 
magnificent preſents which Creœſus is affirmed, 
by Herodotus,. to have repeatedly; ſent to Del- 
phos, and the grand holocauſt, conſiſting of 
beds of gold and filver, ornamental veſſels of 
the ſame precious metals, robes of purple; 
ſilken carpets, and other rich furniture, which 
he cauſed to be publicly burned in one enor- 
mous pile, in order to render that oracle pro- 
pitious to his future undertakings ;—a holo- 
cauſt into which the wealthieſt of the volup- 
tuous citizens of , Sardis threw alſo their moſt 
coſtly furniture, and in the very aſhes of 
which was found ſo much melted gold, that, 
according to the ſame hiſtorian, out of the 
ſplendid metallic maſs were formed: one hun- 
dred and ſeventeen golden tiles; thoſe of the 
greateſt magnitude, ſix ſpans in length; thoſe 
e | of the ſmalleſt, three ſpans; but all one ſpan 
4 e | 3 
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in thickneſs.* There cannot, indeed, be ad- inſt 
duced a more convincing proof of the un- IU (eye 
equalled wealth of the Lydians, nor of the to 
tranſmutative power of Active wiDELY- up 
DIFFUSED commerce, than the aſtoniſhing re- al 
lation which we find in Herodotus, of the MW tha 
wealth of Pythias, a merchant of that country, the 
who was enabled by that commerce, in after. dic 
ages, when Lydia flouriſhed in meridian ſplen- ' ¶ but 
dor, under the powerful protection of the at t 
imperial dynaſties of Perſia, to preſent Darius, of 
as we have before had occaſion to remark, to 
with a plane-tree and a vine of wrought gold; tho 
and, as he had thus ſhewn his munificence to the 
one ſovereign, ſo did he not leſs diſplay hoſpi- tem 
tality blended with munificence to the other; ſeri 
for, when Xerxes marched with his innumera- 
ble army againſt Greece, the ſame Pythias 
not only entertained, at Celænæ, in Phrygia, 
the whole of this vaſt army, but made him a 
- proffer, towards the charges of carrying on that 
war, of two thouſand talents of ſilver, and 
| three millions nine hundred and ninety-three 
thouſand gold Darics, With which noble aft 
of generoſity Xerxes was ſo charmed, that 


|  # See Herodotus, lib. i. p. 4, et ſeq. | _ 
eo inſtead 
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inſtead of accepting the proffer, he ordered 
ſeven thouſand additional Daries to be given 
to Pythias from the royal treaſury, to make 
up the round ſum of four millions in gold. 
In the ſecond place, it ſnould be remembered, 

that the whole amaſſed wealth of Egypt felt 
the plundering hand of Cambyſes, whoſe vin- 
dictive fury led him not merely to plunder, 
but to deſtroy, the temples of Egypt; and that, 
at the burning of that of Thebes, the remains 
of the wealth ſaved from the flames amounted 
to three hundred talents of gold and two 
thouſand three hundred talents of ſilver: but 
the richeſt artiele among the ſpoils of that 
temple was the ſtupendous circle of gold, in · 
ſcribed with the zodiacal characters and aſtro- 
nomical figures, that encireled the ſepulchre of 
Oſymandes. At Memphis, alſo, then the ca- 
pital of the empire, he obtained, in the an- 
cient palace of the Pharaohs, ſuch an immenſe 
treaſure in bullion, and ornamental vaſes, and 
ſtatues of gold and ſilver, repreſenting gods 
and derfied men, as perhaps no palace ever be- 
fore contained; and many of theſe ſtatues 
were reſtored, ſome ages afterwards, to the 
tranſported Egyptians, by Ptolemy, the ſon of 
9 when his armies had vanquiſhed 
Antiochus, 
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Antiochus, the third ſovereign of thedynaſty 
of the Seleucidæ, and on whom, in conſe- 
quence, the Egyptians beſtowed the illuſtrious 
title of Euergetes, or the Beneficent. Such 
were the ſources from which, independent of 


its flouriſhing commerce, the Perſian emperors | 


drew that enormous quantity of treaſure which 


wWoaas neceſſary to ſuſtain the unparalleled mag. 


nificence of their courts of Suſa and Perſe- 
polis, and which in the end was doomed to 
reward the military ardour of the mie 
Greek. © 230 n | 

"Previouſly, however, to our following Ales. 


anger in the rapid career of his triumphs over 
the humbled ſovereign of Perſia, we muſt di- 


greſs a little from our ſubject, which is pro- 
perly the bullion of the ancients, to one not 


lefs important and intereſting, their coined 


money, which, according to the general judg- 


ment of medallic writers, was not in exiſtence 
before the conqueſt of Babylon by Cyrus; 


though others, on the credit of Herodotus, 
fix the firſt coinage in Aſia to the very early 
periods of the Lydian empire. In the courſe 
of the following ſtrictures I may poſſibly be 
able to produce arguments for ſuppoſing mo- 
Motion ogy tid 2, SY ne 
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y ney! to have been coined! and © current ines \ 
— ſtill more reatotes „ 0 rad 0), H ER f 
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MONEY, wa Shar os 
THE firſt commerce of wenking was car- 
ned on without the medium of any money, 
ſtamped or unſtamped: it fimply conſiſted in' 
the barter of one commodity for another, ac- 
cording to the reſpective wants of the parties 
concerned in it. The greater or leſs urgency 
of the want, in general, fixed the higher or in- 
ferior price of the commodity; but the eye 
was often the ſole judge, and quantity the 
chief rule of determining. There is a curious 
account in Coſmas, called Indicopleuſtes, of 
the ancient mode of carrying on traffic be- 
tween the inhabitants of Axuma, the capital 
of Æthiopia, and the natives of Barbaria, a 
region of Afriea near the ſea- coaſt, where 
were gold mines, which will give us à tole- 
rable idea of this primitive kind of commerce. 
Every other year, ſays he, a caravan of mer- 
chants, to the number of five hundred, ſets 
of from Axuma to traffic with the Barbarians 
= : 1 Ao 
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for gold, They carry with them cattle, ſalt, 
and iron, to barter for that gold. Upon their 
arrival at the mines, they encamp on a parti- 
cular ſpot, and expoſe their cattle, with the 
falt and iron, to the view of the natives. The 
Barbarians approach the mart, bringing with 
them ſmall ingots of gold; and, after ſurvey- 
ing the articles expoſed to ſale, place on or 
near the animal, ſalt, or iron, which they 
wiſhed to purchaſe, one or more of the ingots, 
and then retire to a place at ſome diſtance. 
The proprietor of the article, if he thought 
the gold ſufficient, took it up and went away; 
and the purchaſer alſo ſecured and carried 
away the commodity he deſired. If the gold 
was not deemed ſufficient, the Axumite let it 
remain affixed to the article, till either more 
ingots were added to ſatisfy the full demand 

for it, or the firſt offered taken away. Their 
total ignorance of each other's language ren- 
dered this filent mode neceſſary, and the whole 
buſineſs terminated in five days, when the 
' Axumite caravan departed homewards, a jour- 
_ ney of not leſs than fix months. In theſe 
compacts, however, the eye muſt often have 


Wu Colnas Indic. page 138 et ſeq. 
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been deceived ; and the bulk of an article was, 
not always the proper criterion of its worth, - 
fince ſome articles of great magnitude were of 


trifling value, while others of inferior bulk 


were in the higheſt eſtimation. It was alſo 
impoſſible, in many inſtances, to divide, with- 
out ſpoiling, the commodity in requeſt, accord- 
ing to the proportion ſuited to the mutual 
wants and ability of the buyer and ſeller, It 
became abſolutely neceſſary, therefore, to have 
recourſe to ſome general medium in commerce, 
and that medium varied according to the pro- 
duce of the country in which it was carried 
on. In ſome it conſiſted of ſhells, in others 
of cocoa-nuts, in others of leather or paper; 
ſo that, if the reader will excuſe the joke, we 
ſee a paper-currency was eſtabliſhed in the ear- 
lieſt ages. Such was the firſt rude money, a 
word which explains itſelf, being derived to us 
from moneta, ſince it adviſed one of the price 
of an article, 

The cowries, or white ſhells, at this day 
uſed as currency in India, and the ſmall $ia- 
meſe coins, in form reſembling nuts, are, in 
all probability, relics of this ancient uſage 
before metals were ſo generally adopted as the 
Be ſigns of the value of articles of 


commerce. 
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commerce. It was the beauty, firmneſs, and 
durability, of metals, that occaſioned them to 


be ſo adopted, but it was many ages before 
they were ſtamped with any impreſſion deſcrip- 


tive of their weight or value. It was the 


| euſtom of the merchant, as in fact is: till 
practiſed in China, to carry a certain portion 

of gold or ſilver into the market, and, having 
previouſly furniſhed himſelf with proper in- 
ſtruments and ſcales, he cut off and weighed 
out, before the vender of the commodity 


wanted, as many pieces as were proportioned 


to the purchaſe of it. The great inconve- 
nience and delay occaſioned by this mode of 


5 carry g on commerce, ſoon induced the mer- 


chant to bring with him pieces of money, al- 
ready portioned out, of different weights and 


value, and ſtamped with the marks ele 
to diſtinguiſh- them. There is very great rea- 


ſon to believe that the earlieſt coins ſtruck 
were uſed both as weights and money; and 
indeed this circumſtance is in part proved 
by the very names of certain of the Greek and 
Roman coins: thus the Attic nina and the 


Roman libra equally ſignify a pound; and the 


crærię of the Greeks, ſo called from weighing, 


is deciſive as to this point. The Jewiſh ſhe- 


kel 
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-” 


thouland ſhekets, — 40 mu = 
ing equal in weight and value to one talent.“ 
This 4s the oldeſt coin of which we any here 
read i for, it: occurs in Geneſis, ch. xxiii. v. 16, 
and exhibits qirect evidence againſt thoſe who 
date the firſt coinage of money ſo loi as the 
time of Craſus-or, Darius; it being there ex: 
preſſly. ſaid, that Abraham (weighed 1 Ephren 


the merchant. 0 5 W 

Having conſidered the origin and; high any 
tiquity of coined money, we proceed to cons 
ſider. the lamp or impreſſion. which, the firſt, mo · 


ney bote. The primitive race of men being 


ſhepherds, and their wealth conſiſting in their 
cattle, in which Abraham is aid to hays been 
rich, when, for greater convenience, metals 


were ſubſtituted for the commodity. itſelf, it 


was was natural for the repreſentative ſign to bear 
impreſſed the object which it repreſented; and 
thus accordingly the earlieſt coins were ſtamped 
with the figure of an ox or  s#EEP, , For 
proof that they actually did thus - impreſs - 
them, we-can again appeal to the high uche 


a Arbochnot es Adient Ne p. 39. 
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rity of $cripture 3 for there we are informed 
that Jacob bought a parcel / a field for an 


bundred pieces of money. Geneſis, ch. xxx. 


v. 19. The original Hebrew term, tranflated 
fitces of money, is KST Torn, which fignifies 


Lats, with the figure of which the metal 


was- doubtleſs Kamped. We have a ſeeond 
— of this practice in the ancient Greek 
coin, denominated Bug, the o&y and we meet 
with a third in the old braſs coins of Rome, 
(whence I before obſerved the public treaſury 
was called ærurium, ) ſtamped, before that city 
began to uſe gold and Hilver money, with the 
figure of a ſheep, whence the Latin name pe- 


cuma. Signutum eſt notis peeutdum ; unde et pe- 


tunia appellata;'* In procefs of time, when 
empires were formed, and men crowded into 
cities, coins came to be impreſſed with dif- 


ferent devices, alluſive either to the hiſtory of 


its founder, ſome remarkable event in the hiſ- 
tory of the nation, their accidental ſituation, 
or the predominant devotion of the country. 


Thus the ſhekel of the Jews had Aaron's rod 


budding, with a ſmoaking cenſer. The Ty- 
rians had their Petræ Ambroſiæ, and ſerpen- 


Plinii Nat. Hiſt, lib. xxxiii. cap. 3. 
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tine. emblems, 'of which ' ſome curious. ex- 
amples may be ſeen in the fifth engraving of 
this volume. The Athenian coins bore im- 
preſſed an owl, and Pallas. The maritime 
race, who inhabited the Peloponneſus, had a 
teſtudo, or ſhell, as their ſymbol ; the Per- 
ſians, practiſed in the uſe of the bow, an 
archer, which is the conſtant; device on the 
Darics; the Theſſalians, a horſe; the Byzan- 
tines, ſituated on the Thracian Boſphorus, * 


dolphin twiſted about a trident. 


Although I have combated the idea of the : 
Lydian or Perſian money being the firſt that 


was ever coined, I am induced, by the gene- 


ral and united atteſtation of ancient claſſical 
writers, perfectly to acquieſce in the judg- 
ment - of medallifts, that the. coins of thoſe 
nations were the firſt ſtamped with tlie effigies 


of the reigning prince; and the priority of 
coining money is, with great propriety. and 
probability, aſſigned to Crœſus, the wealthieſt 
monarch of Aſia, when his capital was invaded 
and taken by Cyrus, who forbore to plunder 
that rich city, on the expreſs condition, that 
both the monarch and the inhabitants ſhould, 
without reſerve, bring forth their whole amaſſed 
wealth, which muſt have amounted to a pro- 

oi + RR digious 
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digious and almoſt incalculable ſum. This 


conqueſt gave the Perſians, who. were before 


an indigent people, without any gold or ſilver 
currency, and pent up within the contracted 
limits of the provinee properly called Perſia, 
not only the poſſeſſion of a vaſt treaſure, but 
of a wide and rich territory, and laid the 
foundation of their future grandeur. The 
coined moneys of Crœſus, from the effigies of 
that monarch being impreſſed pan them, 


were called Crœſei; but, as it ſeemed im- 


proper that they ſhould continue current with 
that impreſſion, after the conqueſt of Crœſus 
and the ſubjugation of his kingdom, Darius, 
that is, Darius the ſon of Cyaxares, and the 
firſt of that name, under whom Cyrus then 
acted only as general- in- chief of the Perſians 
and Medes, though afterwards their ſovereign; 
that Darius, I ſay, it is conjectured, recoined 
the Crœſei with his own effigies, though he 
did not think it prudent to alter eithgr the 

weight or value of a coin, then fo generally 
diffuſed through Afia as the medium; of com- 
metcial tranſactions. + Thus recoined, and 
ſtamped with his own head, they thencefarth 
took the name of their new maſter, and from 
tim were called MR} Dawes, and are 
290 25 £ mentzoned 
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mentioned in Scripture, in periods poſterior to! 
the Babyloniſh captivity, ' by the name of 
ADARKEONIM: None of the Creoſei, that we 
know of, have reached poſterity, unleſs that 
very ancient gold coin, mentioned by Mr. 
Pinkerton, in his conciſe, but elegant and ju» 
dicious, Eſſay on Medals, al coin-preſenting to 
view a man, kneeling, with a fiſh held out 
in his left hand, and a ſword, depending. 
in his right, * {ſhould prove to be one. It is 
to be ſeen, with feyeral other old Perſian 
coins, in the late Dr. Hunter's capital collec- 
tion; and the writer urges the poſſibility of its 
being one af the ſtaters of Crœſus, not only 

from its having the rude globoſity of early 
antiquity,” and the indented marks of the lirſt 
eoinages, which were made by ponderous 
ſtrokes of the hammer, upon one ſide; but 
becauſe it bears the evident ſymbol of a mari- 
time country, ſuch as Lydia was, on the other, 
It is of very pale gold; and is about the 
uſual weight of thoſe em. Red Was. four | 


drachmas, \ 409m * br 
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bylon, and found there that immenſe quan- 
tity of bullion, which has been before de- 


ſcribed, he cauſed the greateſt part of it to 


be melted down and coined into Parics. 
On theſe coins, the impreſſion, on one fide, 
was an archer, clothed in a long Perſian 
tunic, and crowned with a ſpiked crown, with 


a bow graſped by his left hand, and an arrow 


in his right: on the other ſidb, the effigies of 


the monarch himſelf, The pleafantry of Age- 


filaus, at a ſucceeding period, on the ſubject 
of theſe Darics, is well known; who, when 
compelled to retire from an invaſion of Perſia, 
hy the force of Perſian gold, that had bribed 


Sparta over to its intereſt, declared he had 
| been defeated by thirty thouſand » archers. 


Very few of theſe coins have deſcended: to our 


times; becauſe the very ſame reaſons which 


operated on the mind of Darius, to convert 
the Lydian into Perfian eoins, afterwards in- 
eited Alexander to melt down the Darics for 
the coinage that diſtinguiſned the commence- 


ment of his new and till greater empire. Of 


the magnitude, however, of this famous coin- 


* age by Darius, we may form ſome idea, from 


the great number already ſtated to have been 
in the Am of one * I mean Pythias, 
c | | ſo 


L 


ſo often alluded to, who offered his ſovereign, 
towards carrying on the Greeian war, no leſs 
a ſum than four millions of theſe Darics; 
and what vaſt additional ſums ſtill remained 


in the royal coffers will ſhortly be evident ta | 


the reader, when I return to the account of 
the plunder of the Perſian palaces and tem- 
ples by the Macedonian invader, All the 
real Darics are of extremely pale gold, of 
the pureſt kind known in thoſe days, when 
the art of refining metals was not advanced 
to any high degree of perfection; I ſay all the 
real Darics, for the ſilver coins that generally 
paſs under that name, as bearing ſimilar im- 
preſſions, though Perſian, are of a far later 
coinage. The Darics, according to Dr. Ber- 
nard, weighed two grains more than one of 
our guineas; but, containing far leſs alloy, 
may be conſidered as worth twenty-five fhnl- 
lings Engliſh.* 

The next celebrated coin in antiquity is the 
Philippi of gold, ftamped with the effigies of 
the father of Alexander the Great, when, as 
was before related, he conquered Crenides, 


on the confines of Thrace, and conferred his 


Hh4 name 


f 
name on the gold coin, or pures, of the 
Greeks; it was a didrachm, of the value of 
twenty ſilver drachme, and, allowing for the 
difference in the value of gold in thoſe times 
and the preſent, may be intrinſically worth one 
pound of our money. Alexander, content with 
the full tide of glory which he was convinced 
would attend his name and actions in future 
ages, ſeems to have declined the celebrity 


which ariſes from multiplying the regal effi- 


gies upon coins; and, ſoon after his exaltation 
to the throne. of Macedon, forbad the im- 


preſſion of his own portrait to be uſed at the 


mint. This was ſo ſtrictly obſerved, that we 

have only one ſmall ſilver coin, a hemidrachm, 
ſtruck during his whole reign, (which indeed 
was but ſhort,) bearing his effigies, and that 


is an unique in Dr. Hunter's collection. It 


exhibits a very juvenile aſpect; and the reverſe 


is a man on horſeback, the uſual ornament of 


15 Macedonian coins. His gold coins exhibit, 


on one ſide, a head of Minerva; and, on the 


other, a Victory, ſtanding: his ſilver, a 

of young Hercules, and the reverſe, Jupiter 
Fitting : —a collection of ſymbols that doubt. 
leſs flattered the pride of the victorious ſon of 


Jon far more * the Uiffufion of the im- 
preſſion 


K J 


preffion of the head of a mere nb Was 
pride or caprice, however; prevented” being 
done by himſelf, was abwridantly accompliſhed: 
by his ſucceſſors at Macedon and his ad- 
mirers elſewhere ; ſo that poſterity are in no 
want of genuine ſimilitudes of that wonderful 
man. The great generals, who partitioned out 
among themſelves his mighty empire, happily 
did not follow his example; and, in the ſeries 
of their reſpective coins, the medalliſt finds 
an aſtoniſhing and dehghtful proof of the per- 
fetiog,' in this line, to which the Grecian 
artiſts gradually arrived. It is beyond my 
purpoſe; which was only-to preſent the'reader 
with a general view: of the ſubject of ancient 
coins, to enter farther into the examination of 
their merits and hiſtory. Phe medallic writers 
are numerous, and to the Engliſh reader, 
who may chooſe ta proceed more largely in 


the inveſtigation, Mr. Pinkerton's book will 


prove a very uſeful guide. lt is neceſſary 
that we now return to ſurvey the utter 
ſubverſion of the Perſian empite, and the 
plunder of all its immenſe / treaſures, / by a 
comparative handful of determined Greek 
foldiers, I ſhall, firſt, faithfully ſketch out the 


picture af that * and thoſe treaſures: 


1 


L } 
Iſhall then, to uſe. the language of the medal. 


lift, exhibit the reverſe: —a dreadful reverſe, 


unequalled in the nn of Aſia and the 
hiſtory of man. 


Never was there a more ſudden change ef- 
fected in the manners of a nation than that 
which took. place in Perſia, after the conqueſt 
of Babylon. The honourable indigence, and 
the ſtrict regimen and laborious exerciſes, in 
which from infancy they had been trained, 
were now ſucceeded by an oſtentatious mag- 
nificence, -a luxurious diet, and an indolent 
effeminacy. With the wealth, they caught 
the habits of the Lydians, and wallowed i in all 
that unbounded voluptuouſneſs for which the 
former are branded in the page of hiſtory. 
During the life of Cyrus, indeed, his example 
and authority kept up in the army ſome re- 
mains of the ancient diſcipline ; but the prin- 
ces and nobles delighted rather to follow the 
example of Crœſus, and were plunged in ex- 
ceſſes of every kind. The ſucceſſors of Cyrus 
on the throne of Perſia ſeemed to think 


dignity of that throne was better ſupported by 


ſplendor than virtue, and aimed to. ſecure 
the abject obedience of their ſubjects, by 
— them with a glory that ſeemed more 
gti | than 
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than human; ſo devoted indeed were they to 
the ſhameleſs; gratifieation, at any price, of 
their licentious and ſtimulated appetites, and 
ſo far had they enhauſted every ſource of 
known terreſtrial enjoyment, that one of them. 
it is well known, was not aſamed, by a pub- 
lic edict, to offer a ſpkndit reward: ta any 
perſon who ſhould invent a new pleaſure. us 
Ancient writers fpeak/with fapture of the 
beauty of imperial Sufa, and the magniſicence 
of its ſumptuous palace} ſo highly diftinguiſh- 
ed, as to have bern the reſidence, during three: 
months af the year, that is, duting the ſpring 
ſeaſon, of the great Shah in- Shah, as Ecbatana 
was, during the ſummer. The walls and ceil- 
ings of this palace were overlaid with, gold, iva- 
ry, and amber, exhibiting the nobleſt deſigns, 


-wrought in the moſt exquiſite taſte, Its lofty 
_ throne of pure gold was raifed on pillars reful- 


gent with: jewels af the richeſt luſtre. The mo- 
nacch's bed, alſo of pure gold; we have already 
noticed, as ſhaded with the golden plane-tree 
and vine preſented by Pythias, on whoſe 
branches hung cluſters of emeralds and rubies. 
He repoſed his head on a caſket containing five 
thouſand talents of gold, which was called 
the * 5 bojfter ; and his feet reſted on another, 

containing 


[ 482 J 
containing *three thouſand talents of the ſame 
metal. Every province of. his vaſt empire 
daily furniſhed one diſh, loaded with the 
richeſt rarities produced in it. He drank no 
water, but the pure cold wave of the Choaſ- 
pes, carried with him an ſilver veſſels, hi- 
therſoever he went. His bread was made of 
the fineſt wheat of Phrygia; Egypt ſupplied 
him with ſalt; the rich high-flavoured wines 
of Damaſcus alone ſparkled in his cup; the 
ſofteſt, ſweeteſt, melodies ſoothed him during 
the banquet; and the lovelieſt women of Aſia 
beguiled his hours of domeſtic retirement. 
When he marched to battle, the pomp of the 
proceſſion: was to the laſt degree ſplendid and 
ſolemn and habs been minutely deſrribed by 
Herodotus, Arrian, and Curtius; of whoſe 
various relations the following is the reſult. 
It commenced the moment the ſun appear. 
ed above the horizon. At that inſtant, a 
trumpet, ſounding from the king's pavilion, 
proclaimed the appearance of its beam, and 
à golden image of its orb, ineloſed in a circle 
of cryſtal, was diſplayed on high in the front 
of that pavilion. The Perſian banner, which 
was a golden eagle, the eagle of the ſun, with 
its Oy i a. _ alſo elevated, a body 
nt. of 
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of Magi carrying on ſilter altars the ſacred 
and eternal fire, believed to have deſcended 
from heaven, advanced firſt. Then followed 


another band of Magi. chanting. hymns in 
honour; of the ſun; and 365 youths, to re- 


preſent the number of che days of the, reform 
ed yearʒ clothed in flame: coloured veſts, an 

bearing a golden rod, the ſymbol of, his ray: 
After theſe, marched a large body of horſe and 
men, bearing ſpears with their, pints down. 
ward, Ten conſecrated horſes, of ſurpaſſing 
magnitude, bred on the Niſæan plains, and 
capatiſoned with furniture that glittered, al 
oyer with; gold and gens, Precedgll, n chan 
called has e. that of 9 0 empty, 
and dran by eight white horſes, the equer - 
nies attending hem clothed in white veſts, and 
alſo bearing in their hands golden wands, 
Next. came the Perſian band, called immortal. 
ten thouſand in number, all wearing collars 
of pure gold, and arrayed in robes of, gold 
tiſſue. Next came the male relations of the 
ſovereign; habited in purple veſts, fringed with 
precious ſtones and pearl. The king followed 


immediately after, in a chariot drawn by Ni- 


_ 1 a living mine of gold and rubies, 
Hz lit! and 


1 
and darting from his on perſon à glory 
ſcarcely leſs reſplondont” than that of the ſun; 


whom he repreſented. ' He appeared ſeated 


_ ona throne,” 'thevated above the chariot that 

bore Egg nd Ny dtoloſſal mart of 
pure gold. The chariot was of gold, ad 
from the centre of the beam, that glittered 


with jewels; roſe two ſtatues of pure gold, 


each a cabit{in Height; the one repreſenting 
Pxacr, the other War; over whoſe heads 
a golden eagle, the banner of Perſia, ſpread its 
wings, as if to ſanctien the choice of che 
nations, whether hoſtile or pacifit. Two 
thouſand choſen horſe, the king's body-guard, 
followed the royal car; ſueceeded vy- twenty 
thouſand foot, armed with javelins;/ "decked 
wich pomegramates of gold and ſilver. Ten 
| thonſand horſe brought up the rear of the 
army of native Perſians, | The ceſt of the in- 
 numerable hoſt followed at a diſtance, in ſepa- 
rate divifions, according 6c .nations Ne 
they refpectiveiy repreſente. 

The citadel of Suſa is faid to have dene 
great treaſure-honſe of the kingdom: in it 
the ancient records of the Perſian empite, 
Ou its foundation, were preſerved. We are 


informed, 
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infonned, by Diodorus that Alexander car- 
ried away from this 'phuridered capital no leſs 
than nine thouſand talents of coined gold, 
and of gold and ſilver bullion forty -thouſand 
talents. Tt muſt; however, have been in the 


more ancient” periods of the empire that guſa 
was the chief treaſury; becauſe, great as this 


ſum appears, it is comparatively trifling to 
what, aceörding to the fame author, that in- 
fatiable-phundeter of the wealth of Aſia found 
at Perſepolis, wich amounted to ſuch an 
enormous ſum, that, beſides three thoufand 
camels which were Loaded with: it, all tlie ad- 

joining countries were drained of their mules, 
aſſes, and other beaſts of burthen, to convey 
it away from a city, on which he wreaked his 
particular and unrelenting vengeance, in return 
for the impotitic burning of the Grecian 
temples by Xerxes. T The total aggregate, in in 

bullion, obtained at Perſepolis, Diodorus ſtates 
at one hundred and twenty thouſand talents 
of gold, independent of the precious gem 18, 
che coftly furniture, the veſſels of chryſtal and 
agate, the veſts of Tyrian purple and gold 


* Diodorus Siculus, lib. xviii. cap. 66. 
+ Ibid. lib. xvii. p. 63. 
| embroidery, 


E 
embroidepy, found in profuſion in the houſes 


of the Perſian nobles. and merchants. At the 


taking of Damaſcus,;,aftgr. the, battle of 1ſlus, 
| he found. in the royal cofters. two thouſand 
fix hundred talents, 1n,,comed; money, and 
five. hundred in bullion, and with the other 
treaſures, taken in that, wea 1.,city, loaded 
ſeven thouſand mules. ,, Ten thouſand, talents 
at one time, and thirty thouſand at another, 
were the ſums offered by Darius to Alexander, 
as the ranſom of his gaptive wife and daugh- 
ters. The battle of. Arbela put him in poſ- 
ſeſfion, of. all the Folly; utenſils, and Aplendid 


«<a #6 # 


lents. 3 in money. in, Paſargada, be Tenn fix 


thouſand talents; and, in the royal city of 


Ecbatana,, according r els, than 
| one. hundred and eighty thouſand talents. .. 

of theſe immenſe ſums heaped up gelber 
he was by no means ; ſparing i in, the 5 his 
largeſſes to his ſoldiers at. different times were 
great beyond calculation; and, in his ſumptu- 
ous and repeated banquets, he aimed to diſplay 
the magnificence rather of a god than a man. 


— 


0 brrabonis 1 lid, XV, p. 741. 
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Towards his friends nad ati tod, 1. 


manifeſted his liberality in a manner equally | 


unparalleled, fince he preſented Ariſtotle, his 
, for his natural hiſtory of animals, 
with no lefs'a ſum than eight hundred talents, 


or one hundred and fifty- five thouſand pounds 
and, on the funeral only of his beloved He- 
phæſtion, he expended twelve thouſand ta- 
lents, ' conſiderably above two millions ſter- 
ling. Having tranſported all theſe myriads 
to Babylon, which city there is every reaſon 
to think he meant to make the metropolis of 
his new empire, THE woRLD, as Alexandria 
was to be the ſtaple of its commerce, this 
mighty conqueror there periſhed, the victim of 
intemperance, Not content with the laurels 
obtained by the ſubjugation of Aſia, and the 
honour of having rewarded Ariſtotle, the in- 
vincible Alexander muſt raviſh from his com- 
rades the chaplet of the bacchanal ; and the ca« 
pacious Herculean goblet of two cuoz,t con- 
ſigned him in the bloom of life and glory to that 
grave into when his haves ambition had re- 


— lib. xi. ben Si. l. 


t The de was an Athenian meaſure, holding ſeven D fre- 
quently uſed at feſtivals, and drank off by way of bravado. 


Vor, VII. I cently 
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esptly precipitated the unfortunate Darius. Af 


tex his deceaſe, independent of gald and ſilver 
ſtatues, vaſes, and other ornamental furniture of 
the. palace of Babylon, in the treaſury of thay 
city were found one hundred thouſand. ta, 
lents, a ſam exceeding ninetæen millions ſber- 
ling. but vchich wil excite: no wander in, the 
IJuſtin, that the total amount of the tribute 
annually arifing from. his conqueſt of Perſia, 

India, and the other empires of Aſia and 
Africa, amounted to three hundred thouſand 
talents, or upwards of fifty-cxght millions of 
our; money. What became of this enormous 
treaſuxe, the greateſt the ſun ever ſhone upon, 
will preſently be unfolded, when we difplay 
new empires burſting from the aſhes. of this 
cCoſily phernix, conſumed, by its own blaze; 
aud. exbibit, Egypt, Syria, and Macedon, glit- 
tering in the ſpoils of the Higher Aſia. But 
before I introduce my readers once more to tho 
ſplendid courts of the Ptolemies, tha Seleuei- 


dt, and che new Macedanian dynaſty, ſome 


important collateral events muſt be ey 4c 


4® Juſtia His. lib. xiii. P. 147. 


wWlsted, 
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tolated, and the field of the gorgeous India 
more minutely explore. 


In enumerating the ancient mines, I ought 
not to have omitted more particularly men- 
tioning, as not the leaſt celebrated, the ſilver 
mines of Attica and the golden mines of 
Thrace, The annual produce of the mines dr 
gonium 1 do not find preciſely Rated, though 
that it was very confiderable may be collected 
from this circumſtance, that, whereas in Afiaj 
according to Herodotus, the proportion of 
gold to filver was as one to thitteett ; at 
Athens, according to Plato, it was büt as one 
to twelve. Of the produce of the Thraciatt 
mines, re-opened, after the conqueſt of Thrace, 
by Philip, king of Macedon, we can ftate; 
with' certainty, from Diodorus, that it amount- 
ed to one thouſand gold talents annuafly, or 
near three millions of our money, which went; 
by hereditary claim, additionally to fell the 
treafures of the great Alexander. The prin- 
eipal hoards, however, of treaſure, both in 
nor and coined money, among the Greeks, 
we know | to have been in their n Os 


* ; 


Gi ee lib. iti. and Plato in Dialog. — 
Maa nan t ttt 
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tw! 
were crowded with preſents of immenſe value, 
brought by the ſuperſtitious from every part 
of Greece. Theſe temples were conſidered. as 


national banks, and the prieſts officiated ag 


bankers, not always indeed the moſt honeſt; 
as was once proved at Athens, where the 
ſtate-treaſurers, having expended or embezzled 
the public money, had the audacity to ſet fire 
to that part of the temple of Minerva where 

the treaſure was contained, by which ſacrilegi- 
ous act that magnificent fane was near being 
wholly conſumed. Their purpoſe, however, 
was fully anſwered, ſince the regiſters of the 
temple were reported to have periſhed with 
the treaſures, and all reſponſibility fe 
cluded. 

The temple, juſt mentioned, the 0 
fane of Jupiter Olympius, at Elis, and that 
of Apollo, at Delphi, were the principal of 
thoſe ſacred depoſitaries. The prieſts, at all 
times, concealed the total ſum of the treaſures 
lodged in them with too much caution for us 
to know the amount, yet, when che Phocenſes, 
urged to deſpair by the exactions of the The- 
bans, ſeized on the treaſures of Delphi, they 
amounted to ten thouſand talents, above two 
millions two hundred and fifty thouſand 

8 | pounds 
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pounds ſterling ;* and probably that but a ſmall 
portion of what holy perfidy had previouſly ſe- 
cured. Thoſe depoſited at the g temple of 
Epheſas, conſidered throughgll ages as invio- 


able, probably far exceeded thoſe of the three 


laſt-mentioned. After all, whatever credit may 
be due to the piety of mankind in devoting 
their gold and filver to the ſervice of the - 
deity, it was extremely impolitic to make their 
temples, as was the cuſtom through all anti- 


quity, the receptacles of ſuch unbounded 


wealth; fince it ſerved only to ſpirit up every 
deſperate invader of Aſia to acts of the moſt 
nefarious plunder and facrilege, as was dread- 


fully and repeatedly experienced by the mi- 


ſerable race of Paleſtine. Violent and reiterated 
as were the outrages committed in the Holy 
Land in the ſucceſſive irruptions of their ra- 
pacious neighbours, they were by no means ſo 
extenſive and ruinous as the deſolation which 
the ſanguinary fury of Mahommedan ſuper- 
ſtition, hurled with its waſteful hand over 
the fertile provinces of Hindoſtan, and through 


her auguſt pagodas; pagodas overflowing for 


# Diodorus Siculus, lib. xvi. Cap. 76. 
TTF 


1 0 1 
gges with the eee wealth ef .the 
whale voters world. , 0 of ding 
I. have already ſhewn, that. it was to. the 
ſhores of India that the great current of the 
treaſures in gold and filver, produced by the 
mines of Spain, flowed, to be there fwallowed 
up in à vortex that never regurgitated the 
ſhining ſpoil. Imagination is ſcareely able 
to conceive the magnitude of the amount, in 
bullion and coined money, amaſſed during ſo 
many centuries in that ſecluded region of 


Aſia; and the hiſtorians of Mahmud, of Gazna, - 
who, principally enjoyed the: plunder of it, are 


at a loſs for words to deſcribe the aſtoniſn- 
ment. and exultation of that prince, whoſe 
mind equally. felt the goad of avarice and am- 
bition, at the fight. of it. They endeavour to 
impreſs; us with ſome faint idea of it, by 
aſſerting, in their hyperbolical way, that he 
there ſaw a tree of pure gold, of an enormous 
ſize, growing naturally out of the foil;# 
which, though doubtleſs to be underſtood al- 
legorically, may approach nearer the truth 
than ſome other of their romantic ſtrains, 
ſince, to imitate vines and other trees in gold 


725 bs se g's Hindeflan, bot 1. p· . 
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was an ancient” and very favourite cuſtbe of 
the Indian metaiturgiſts; and I have alreddy; 
in former parts of this work, gioen two wery 
appoſite | mſtances of it. The firſt is from 
Curtius, who, deſeribing tlie palace of the 
luxurious monarch Muſſcanus, hoſe domum 
was fituated towards the mouth of the Indus, 


that anciently rolled down gold from 1 


mountainous ſource, particularly mentions 
the golden vines that twined around each oi 
the columus that ſuſtained the portico af 1 
palace, in whoſe ſpreading branches were en 
interſperſed birds of ſilver, and others of vari- 
ous coloured enamel, to reſemble nature The 
ſecond was the ſplendid gallery, ſeen by Tuver- 
nier, in the palace of Agra; which was partiy 
covered with a kind of lattice" Work of gold, 
over which the tendrils of a golden vine dif- 
faſed themſelves, bearing fruit, emerald; u- 
bies, and other precious ſtones, reſembling 
in their different advances towards 
Waun! but this magnificent project he was 
obliged to drop, as, according to that traveller, 
it would have taken up more riches than all 


the world could furniſh. The ſame derice 1 


have had repeated occaſion to mention as 


1 in 1 eſteem at the Perſian court. 
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In evidence of their ſuperabundant wealth in 
bullion may be enumerated the expiatory obla 
tions for certain offences, ordained by the Hin. 
doo code, to be made in that metal by the anci. 
ent rajahs, and which, in fact, were frequently 
made to atone for, or to avert, evil; as, for 
inſtance, the weight of the perſon preſenting 
the offering, in gold or ſilver; TR RES ann 
VINES or GOLD; golden elephants; golden 
horſes and cows; and even chariots, drawn by 
horſes and elephants, entirely of gold.# 
The principal uſe, to which the Indians 
ſeem to have applied the immenſe quantity of 
bullion, from age to age imported into their 
empire, was, to melt it down into ſtatues of 
their deities; if, indeed, by that title we may 
denominate the perſonified attributes of the 
Almighty and the elements of nature, Their 

pagodas were anciently crowded with theſe | 
golden and filver . ſtatues ; they thought any 
inferior metal muſt degrade the Divinity, and 
the ſacred ęemanations that iſſued from the 
Source of all Being. Every houſe, too, was 
crowded with the ſtatues of their anceſtors, 
caſt in gold and filver; thoſe anceſtors that 


? Ayeen Akbery, val. iii. p. 229. — 
| were 
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— the ftars for their piety 


or 
valour. This cuſtom of erecting golden ſta- 


tues, in their houſes and temples, to brave and 
virtuous men, ſeems to have remained long 
after the time of Alexander; for, we ate told, 
by the ſame Apollonius, that he ſaw in In- 
dia two golden ſtatues of that hero, and two 
of braſs, repreſenting Porus, the conquered 
Porus, and therefore of inferior metal. x The 
very altar of the temple was of maſſy gold; 
the incenſe flamed in cenſers of gold; and 
golden chalices and vaſes bote the honey, tho 
oil, the wine, and the fruits, offered at their 
blameleſs ſacrifice. I have already mentioned 
the temple of the Sun, or rather of Auruna, 
the day-ſtar, deſcribed by Philoſtratus, whoſe 
lofty walls of porphyry were internally co- 
yered with broad plates of gold, ſculptured in 
rays, that, diverging every way, dazzled 
the þcholder, while the radiant image of the 
adored deity burned in gems of infinite va- 
riety and unequalled beauty on the ſpangled 
floor. The floor, alſo, of the great* temple 
of Naugracut, in the northern mountains, 
eren ſo late in time as the viſit of Mandeſloe, 


0 Philoſtrat. lib. ii. Cap. 11. 
| We 
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we have ſoen, was covered with plateb of, gold; 


and thus che Hitidoo, in his purer devotion, 


trampled upon the god of half mankind. In 
the proceſſions, alſp, made in honour of 
their idols, the utmaſt maguificence prevailed, 
they then brought forth all the wealth of the 

temple; and every order of people ſtrove to 
eutvie each other in diſplaying their riches 
aud adding to the pomp. The elephants 
marched firſt, richly decorated with gold and 
filver ornaments, ftudded with precious ſtunes; 


loaded with them in ingots, advanced next; 
then followed the ſacred ſteers, coupled toge- 
ther with yokes of gold, and a train of the 
nobleft and moſt beautiful beaſts of the foreſt; 
by nature fierce and ſanguinary, but rendered 
mild and tractable by the {kill of man; an 
immenſe multitude of prieſts carrying veſſels, 
plates, diſhes, and other utenſils, all of gold, 
adorned with diamonds, rubies, and fapphires; 
for the ſumptuous” feaſt of which the gods 
were to partake, brought up the rear. .Du- 
ing all this time the air was rent witly the 

ſound of various inſtruments, martial and 


e Strabo, lib. xv. p. 1 
feſtive; 


chariots, overlaid with thoſe metals, and 


ve; 


feſtive ; and the dancing girls eee. de 
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their ſumptuous apparel, the wealth of whole 
provinces ane to eee e — 
yoted to religion. 8 

If the zeal of = Arabians 40 maks proſe 
lytes, added to their inſatiable avarice, had not 
burſt upon India in ſuch a torrent of wides 
waſting deſtruction, ſo little did the Grecks 
and Romans know of the internal provinces 
of India, we ſhould probably to this day have 
remained in ignorauce of the riches with 
flowed. Their native monarchs, grey with 
age, and venerable for wiſdom, would ſtill 
have poiſed the equal balance, and ſtill vielded 
the righteous ſabre. But, when the qreſcent of 
Mohammed roſe to ſhed its baleful luſtre on 
the banks of the Seendhu, the order and har- 
mony, immemorially eſtabliſhed - throughout 
that vaſt empire, by the profound policy; of 
its legiſlator, inſtantly fled ; all the ſanctities 
of religion, and all the bulwarks of ancient 
law, were alike trampled upon; the fortitude 
of the rajah availed him not, and the prieſt 
in vain thundered forth his anathemas. The 
tiara was rudely torn from the head of the 
former, and the golden ſlumber of the latter 
wy” | Was 
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was for ever broken. No palliation, no com- 
promiſe, was admitted. The bigotted fury of 
the firſt invaders of India urged them to ex- 
terminate rather than ſubdue; the tithe would 


not content them; their mercileſs graſp ſeized 


the whole ſpoil. The weſtern provinces firſt 
felt that fury; and, in my account of Lahore, 
in the Geographical Diſſertation, I had occa- 
ſion to intimate the enormous treaſure found 


only on the perſon of the rajah of that pro- 


vince ; who, when taken captive, had around 
his neck fixteen ſtrings of jewels, ' each of 
which was valued at above a hundred and 
eighty thouſand rupees, and the whole at three 
hundred and twenty thouſand pounds ſter- 
ling; a ſum, however, comparatively trifling, 
compared with that of which the ſultan of 
Gazna afterwards became maſter in his irrup- 
tion into the ſame province, and which Mirk- 
hond ſtates at ſeven millions of coin in gold, 


ſeven hundred maunds of gold in ingots, to- 


gether with an ineſtimable quantity of pearls 
and precious ſtones. The maund is a Perſian 


weight, varying in different parts of the Eaſt, 
but never eſtimated below forty pounds. 


„ Mirkhond apud Texcira, p. 280. | 
n Let 
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et 


varying according to its magnitude. At the 
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Leet us attend this valiant. marauder on a⸗ 
nother or two of his plundering excurſions in- 
to Hindoſtan. At the holy fane of Kreeſhna, 
at Mathura, he found five great-idols of pure 
gold, with rubies for eyes of immenſe value. 
He found alſo there a hundred idols of filver; 
which, being melted down, loaded as many 
camels with bullion ; and it will be remem- 
bered that the uſual load which this powerful 
animal carries is from 750 to 12001b, weight, 


great temple of Sumnaut he found many 
thouſand of gold and filver idols of ſmaller 
magnitude, à chain of ſolid gold, which was 
ſuſpended from the roof, and weighed forty 
maunds, beſides an ineſtimable - hoard of 
jewels of the firſt water. This prince, a day 
or two before his death, gave orders for the 
whole wealth of his treaſury to be placed be- 
fore him; and, having for ſome time, from his 
throne, feaſted his eyes-upon the innumerable 


ſacks of gold, and caſkets of precious ſtones, 


burſt into tears; poſſibly from anguiſh at the 
INOS of leaving. ſo much treaſure behind, . 


* See Herbelot on the article Makmad, of Gaznaz and Fele 
pages 73 and 86. | 


but, 
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but, far more probably, from the cutting te. 
flection of having obtained it, from the plun- 

dered Hindoos, by a ſeries of the maſt atro- 
cious murders, under the ere en rer 
luſive name of conqueſt. 
Aſtoniſhing as theſe accounts of tlie wealth] 
found by the firſt conquerors of India, may 
appear, yet, when we conſider that this is 
the accumulated undifturbed wealth of a great 
that had, for nearly three thouſand 
years, been abſorbing into its boſom the gold 
and ſilver of the whole world, they will not 
be found abſolutely incredible, though poſſi- 
bly, in ſome degree, exaggerated by the pen 
of Eaſtern hiſtorians. It ſhould alſo be remem- 
bered, that not only the whole weſtern world 
had been thus long tributary to India for her 
gems, linen, and ſpices, but that the mines 
of the Aurea Cherſoneſus, generally thought 
to be Siam; thoſe of Japan, productive of 
the pureſt ore; thoſe of Pegu, Sumatra, and 
Borneo, have immemorially, through one 
channel or another, ſupplied the markets of 
India with theſe precious metals; and, when 
once imported either into India or China, 
we know that expreſs and ſevere laws forbade 


its exportation, except when blended and in- 
corporated 


corperated with the brocades and other zins 
manufactures of thoſe countries. In direcb 
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* hawever, that the above ſplendid details 


do by no means oxiginate merely in the fan- 
ciful brain of the Aſiate biographers of the 


Gaznavide ſovereign, may be adduced the 


almoſt- infinite treaſures obtained by Gengis, 
Timur, Baber, Nadir, and all the other ſuc- 
ceſſive plunderers of Hindoſtan, down to the 
ſordid wretch, who, not many years ſince, 
tore down the plates of ſilver from the ceil- 
ing of the Divan of Delhi, broke up the 
floors of that palace for concealed treaſures, 
and after having meanly ſeized on and ſold 
the robes of the ſeraglio, endeavoured to ex- 
tort, by the moſt excrutiating pangs of famine, 
from the humbled emperor and his attendants, 
that wealth which the repeated ravage of his 
limited domain did not permit the laſt of the 
race of Timur to poſſeſs, The riches ob- 
tained, 1 in theſe invaſions ſhall be diſcuſſed 
in the ſucceeding Sections, in which 1 ſhall 
recount the wealth of modern times, and the 
ſources of it, and compare it with that 
of the ancient world. I ſhall commence 
with an hiſtoric view = the ſucceſſors) of 
the hero of Macedon; who, fluſhed with 

conqueſt, 


1. 1 
conqueſt, and loaded with che ſpoils of phi: 
dered Aſia, are urging their triumphant pro- 
greſs to the reſpective kingdoms, which they 
have mutually, but faithleſſſy, ſtipulated to 
make the limits of their ambition. 
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The Author, in this Section,” Saturn the 
| Confideration of che Wealth obtained by Alxx- 
Anprk, and its Diſperfion by bis Succeffors, 


the ProrEMTESs of Eorrr, the Stteverba 
of rr, and the Maczponan Sovereigns. 
— 4 Defeription, ' from Artnrnavs, of a 
magnificent Fyftval, of the Phaltic Rind, 
celebrated at AttxAanDRrIA in Eerrr, in 
which a very large Portion of the Golden and 


 Sikoer Spoils of BaTLoR was Aſplayed. — 


A Second Deſcription, from the ſame Writer, 
of the ſplendid Pomp and Procefion folemnizel 
by AnTrocuus Eprpnanes, of Daring, in 
SYRIA ; and exhibiting a fill farther Diſplay 
of the plundered Treafures of the PERSIAN 


| Empire. — A Third, from PLotTazen, of 


the Riches found in the Palace of Panos, 
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conqueſt, and loaded with the ſpoils of plun: [| - 


dered Aſia, are urging their triumphant pro- a 


greſs to the reſpective kingdoms, which they 
have mutually, but faithleſſiy, ſtipulated to 
make the limits of their ambition. 
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de Author, in this Seftian,” aum u the © 


Confideration of the Wealth obtained by Ktux- 


ANDER, and its Diſperfion by BBs: Sucteffors, 


the Protzmtts of Pover, the S$2t.20crta 


of SyRta, and the Maczponian Sovereigns. 
4 Defeription, ' from Atnrnavs, of a 
magnificent Feſtival, of the Phallic Rind, 
celebrated af AtrxanprIa in Foyer, in 
which a very large Portion of the Golden and 


Sikver Spoil of BazyLon was Biſplayed. — 
A Second Deſcription, from the ſame Writer, 
of the ſplendid Pomp and Proceſſion ſolemnized 
by ANTrocuus EP!PHANES, af Darn, In 
SYRIA'; and exhibiting a ftill farther Diſplay 
of the plundered Treafures. of the PERSIAN 


| Empire. — A Third, from Pror nen, of 


the Riches found in the Palace of Pexsrvs, 
Vor. VII. K. . the 
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the laft King of MaceDon, and di pee 2 
the Roman People during the Triumph of 
Pavrus EMIL Tus, the Conqueror of Mact- 
DONIA. — The Whole accumulated Treaſures if 


As1a flated to have finally centred in Roux, 


and Inſtances enumerated of the aſtoniſhing Wealth 
Aale by ſome of the private Citizens of tha 
Republic. — Of thoſe Treaſures, a confiderable 
Port diſſipated by their unhounded Profligacy 
-— fill more conſiderable; Portion fell to the Lot 
. of. the .GoTas, . VANDALS,' and other. bar- 
Barous Nations who Plundered RoMs ; but by 
far the moſt confiderable Portion. was buried, 
©. during the Times of Tyranny and T. Turbulence, 
. that marked the Reigns of the latter Emperors, 
in that Earth from which it originally. came, 


H E * of the 1 N the 


magnitude of the ſpoil obtained by Alex- 


ander exciting not leſs the ambition than the 
avarice of his captains; for a long time engaged 
them in the moſt unrelenting hoſtilities, and be- 
came the occaſion of deluging Aſia with new 
torrents of blood. The final reſult of thoſe 

conteſts 


k 
conteſts for wealth and empire, it is well 
known, was the firm eſtabliſnment of 5 
on the throne of Egypt and its vaſt depen - 
dencies; Seleucus, on that of Syria, with all 
thoſe rich provinces of Aſia that formed the 
perſian empire; Caſſander, on the throne of 
Macedon and Greece; and Lyſimachus on 
that of Thrace, Bythinia, and all the re- 
maining territories won by the ſword; of 
alexander. It may, indeed, be reaſonably 


ſuppoſed, that no inconſiderable ſhare of the 


coined money in the treaſury, of Babylon was 
diſlipated_ in the - courſe. of the violent 
ſtruggles of the contending parties, but ſtill 
the great maſs of bullion remained unvio- 
lated; and each competitor carried away to 
his reſpective dominions ſuch a proportion of 
gold and ſilver vaſes, ſtatues, and other or- 
namental furniture of the ſuperb palace of 
Babylon, as might be mutually agreed on. 
But Ptolemy, the moſt powerful, from in- 
tereſt, talents, and kindred, (for, he is with 
great reaſon ſuppoſed to have been the bro- 
ther of Alexander,) ſeems to have obtained 
the largeſt ſhare ſince, without it, he never 
could have - executed thoſe ſtupendous 
jects, art up that magnificent court 5 

K 8 22 thoſe 
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thoſe expenſive eſtabliſhments; and - main- 
_ tained thoſe vaſt armies and fleets, whoſe 
number we have before recapitulated. One 
particular project, indeed, that of reviving 
the trade of Egypt with Arabia, India, and 
the higher Ethiopia, could not fail of being 
attended with circumſtances the moſt auſpic 
cious to his revenues; and bringing ſuch an 
influx of wealth inte that kingdom as it had 
never witneſſed under the moſt potent of her 
ancient ſovereigns. Near the cloſe of à long 
and glorious, though, during its early periods, 


turbulent, reign, this wiſe prince, to prevent 


the court-cabals and jealous contentions uſual 
at the deceaſe of great Eaſtern monarchs, re- 
folved to aſſociate with himſelf in the im- 
perial dignity his ſon Ptolemy Philadelphus; 
and it was at the grand proceſſion, which 
took place at the coronation of that auguſt 
prince, that all the wealth of Egypt in theſe 
articles was diſplayed. The particulars: of 
this pompous feſtival are related by Athenzus 


with a minuteneſs which there is no occafion | 


for me to imitate, my object being, prihci- 
pally, to prefent in order before the reader's 
view the coſtly remains of the Aſſyrian and 
Perſian grandeur, and 1 _ alſo add that of 
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the ancient Pharaohs ; not only that 8 
of it which was plundered by Cambyſes, hut, 
in all probability, much of that which the _ 
brave, but unfortunate, Nectanebus, the laſt | 
of her proud dynaſty of native ſovereigns, 
carried away with him into Ethiopia, when 
he fled before the ravages of Darius Ochus; 
and which might have floated back to Alex - 
andria in the reflux of the revived commerce 
of Egypt with he empire beyond the Ca» 
taracts. | 
A ſeries of tents, che 1 of which 
were fabrieated of the richeſt materials which 
the looms of the Eaſt could furniſh, the gad 
and filver brocadgs of Perſia, the fine linen of 
Egypt, and the delicate. cottons of India, 
compoſed the royal pavilion. It was adorned 
with numerous ſtatues, ſculptures, and em» 
blematic paintings, alluſive to the grand oc- 
caſion; the elaborate work of the moſt ex- 
quiſite artiſts that Greece could produce. 
The pillars that ſuſtained the pavilion were 
of maſſy filver, and ſhields of gold, ſuſpended - 
on high in every part of it, proclaimed, at 
once the magificent and, warlike genius of 
eee 8 n 13 40 
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| An artificial cavern, ſunk in a remote part 
of the pavilion, was affigned to the comic, 
tragic, and ſatyric, actors, who there feaſted 
upon gold plate and drank out of gold cups, 
and who, occaſionally. iſſuing from their 
receſs, alternately entertained the company 


Vith the diſplay of their reſpective talents. 


On the roof glittered two golden eagles; the 
ancient banner of Perſia, and probably from 
that nation adopted by their viftors ; each 
eagle fifteen cubits in height. Along the 
ſides of the pavilion were ranged one hundred 
ſofas, adorned with rich embroidered ' cover- 
kts, and of which all the ſolid parts were gold; 
the feet having the form of ſphinxes. Before 
| each of theſe ſofas were placed golden tripods, 
or footſtools, two for each; while on one 
fide of the ſofas were placed one hundred 
gold diſhes; with golden phials for lavation; 
and on the other as many golden veſſels, 
richly ſet with jewels, The whole value of 
the plate thus exhibited to view, our author 
informs us, amounted to ten thouſand ta- 
* 5 
1 San conception can be formed of 
the grandeur and brilliancy of the proceſſion. 
Numerous victories, with expanded wings of 


gold, 


lowed a double altar, ſix cubits in beight, 
vreathed with foliage of gold, decorated with. 


„ 
gold, were firſt borne along. Next, fol- 


golden ornaments and inſtruments of ſacriſice, 
and bound round with a crown of gold. 
Then came one hundred and twenty youths, 
each carrying a vaſe of gold; and theſe were 
ſucceeded! by forty ſatyrs, wearing on their 
heads, and bearing alſo in their hands, erowns 
of gold. Two Sileni, each bearing a gold 
caduceus, and between them a man of gigan- 
tic ſtature carrying alſo” a proportional cada- 
ceus of the ſame metal. Theſe were intro- 
ductory to the peculiar deity upon whoſe. 
ſports they attended, Bacchus, to whoſe nu- 
nen the pomp was devoted And now were 


borne aloft to mighty vaſes of gold, called 


eufua ri“, or medicine of the ſoul, with a 

ſquare altar of ſolid gold, ſacred to that deity. 
Another band of ſatyrs, carrying vaſes of 
gold, immediately preceded Bacehus himſelf, 


a figure ten cubits in height, enthroned in a 
car drawn by a hundred and eighty men; 


before him ſtood a vaſt Laconic goblet, big 
enough to hold ten meretræ; a meaſure of a 
hundred pound weight. This was followed 


by a tripod of gold, upon which there was 
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basel anbther — and two gold phialy 
preceded Nyſa, the nurſe of Bacchus, a figury 
_ of the height of eight cubits, wearing a gold 
crown; and holding in her hand a gold phial, 
She was followed by a hundred and twenty 
Sileni and ſatyrs, ſome of whom carried 
diſhes, others phisls, others capacious Theys!- 
ten cups of gold. Such was the order and 
march of thoſe who were to diſplay the trea · 
ſures in galden ornaments. and utenſils of the 
ſamptuous court of the Ptolemies. -»> Thoſe 
fabricated of flver were net leſs numerous 
and::ſtypendoys, and ore . MW: by 
Athenæus. ib e 
Fuſt vas exhibited u erg7or of that and 
of ſueh enormous magnitude, that the car 
in which it Was placed was obliged to be 
 grawn along by ſix hundred men; it was ſo 
ampſc- as: to contain ſix hundred meretre; 


and the margin was enriched with a croun 


of gold, {et with all manner of precious 


ſtones. It was followed by two other ſilver 


for they were twelve eubits in breadth, and 
Gx cubits in height. Then ſlowly moved in 
order, before the whole aſſembled city of 
Alexandria, gazing morn aſtoniſhment, 

the 


vaſes of inferior dimenſions, but ſtill vaſt; 
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the under-mentioned coſtly articles :- onda 0 


largeſt of which contained thirty meretre, 
and the leaſt five; ten ſilver caldrons; twen 
ty-four vaſes, each with two handles, on five, 
ſalyers 5 two ſilver preſſes, containing twenty- 
four goblets; a table of maſſy ſilver, of the 
height of ten cubits 3 and thirty other tables 
ſix cubits high; four tripods of prodigious 
magnitude, the largeſt ſixteen cubits in eir - 
cumference ; the three athers, of inferior 
magnitude, were adorned in the middle with 
precious ſtones ; twenty - four Deſphie trippda 
of flyer, {tilt leſs, and of a different faſhions 
twenty- ſix pitchers for water; ſixteen Paua- 
thenaic amphoræ; and a hundred and ſixty 
other ſilyer veſſels of all ſizes, of which, how- 

ever, the leaſt. held not leſs than two mere - 
trez that is two hundred pounds weight. 
Surely, Mexico itſelf, that mine of ſilver, 
when CoxTEs: made his triumphal entry 
into that capital, could ſcarcely. have exhi - 
bited à grander ſpectacle. But the torrent 
of wealth, poured. forth from the new into 
the ald world, will form a ſubject of future 
eonſideration. Let us attend (for, we have 7 


not half gone through this magnificent pro- 
ceſſion) 
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tubs of ſilyer 3 ſixteen ſilver flaggons, he 


[ K J. 
| celken) to the remaining articles of regal 
| grandeur diſplayed at this proud feſtival in 
Egypt, the ſpoils of the plundered temples 
and palaces of Perſia, and probably of many 
of thoſe. which, on the Panjab and on the 
rich ſhore of the Indus, experienced the fury 
of Macedonian avarice. The veſſels already 
deſeribed, from their enormous dimenſions, 
ſieem to have been appropriated to the ſer- 
vice of the temple ſolely, and fully verify all 
that was ſaid above, concerning the riches 
of thoſe of Belus and the Dea Syria; the 
infinity of vaſes, all of gold, to be now enu- 
merated, probably formed part of the ſplendid 
furniture of the palaces of Suſa, "FOO 
and the great Babylon. 


This part of the rden esd 


| with the expoſition of four Laconic and two 


Corinthian vaſes. of the fineſt gold, each of 


which held eight meretræ. A“ preſs, or ſide- 
board, followed, bearing ten goblets and two 
vaſes, each af which held the quantity of two 
meretræ. Then came in order the following 
articles : twenty-two vaſes called P/y#eres, the 
largeſt containing thirty merettæ; and the 


leaſt, one; four noble tripods of 'gold; a vaſt 


ne or caſe; of gold, ten cubits in length, 
| for 


| 


wx" _ x 02M Wy e *%# , 


bd” | 


partments, "curiouſly engraved, and adorned 
with figures of animals, four palms high; 
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for holding the vaſes; divided into ſix al 4 


two very large goblets; two ſalvers of gold, 


four cubits in diameter, and three others of 


leſs' dimenſions ; ten amphoræ, or great: jars 


of gold; a golden altar, fix cubits high; and 
twenty-five pateræ. 197906 


We now come to e 
this feſtival to have been of the Phallic kind, 


s indeed were all the'Bacehanal feſtivals f 


ancient æras, Bacchus repreſenting the ſun, 


the great invigorative power of nature, W uo 


ripens the ore in the mine, and therefore pro- 
perly dedicated to him. In this part of the 
pomp, gold and ſilver are promiſcuouſiy in- 


troduced, and I am inclined to think the cir- 
cumſtance alluſive to his own conjunction 
with the moon; filver being her 'chemical diſ- 


tinction. Conſonantly to the idea above- 
mentioned, ſixteen hundred youths, in the 


flower of their age, now appear carrying vaſes 


of gold and ſilver, and three hundred and 


twenty of that particular ſort of gold veſſel, 


called, by the ancients, Turrepes, vaſa in quo 
vinum refrigeratur, or immenſe vaſes, uſed in 
1 — ä countries on the purpoſe of 

| 225 cooling 
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cooling wing. Young men, of more mature 
years, now ſucceed, carrying pots of gold and 
 filver. (Next à train of nymphs, ſporting 
around an artificial cave, drawn along in a car, 
appeared in crowns of gold, while Mercury 
wayed over their heads a gold caduceut, that. is, 
in fact. a thyrſus encircled with ſerpents, 
Bacchus now re- entered the plain with the 
ſuame gigantic form, but exalted upon an ele- 
phant; a radiated crown of gold cncitcled his 
temples, and he wielded in his hand a gold 
thytſus of conſiderable magnitude. Another 
| elephant followed, upon whoſe neck rode a 
ſatyr, having on his head a crown of gold; the 
elephant alſo had a gold crown, and his har- 
neſs and capariſons were entirely of that me- 
tal. Five hundred young virgins followed, 
all decked with crowns of gold; after them, 
one hundred and twenty fatyrs in complete 
armour, ſome of filver and others of braſs; 
and theſe, to render the ſcene as varied and 
diverting as poſſible, were ſucceeded. by five 
troops of aſſes, glittering in gold and filver 
trappings, with fileni and ſatyrs mounted on 
their backs. Next came ſixty Æthiopian ſa- 
vages, carrying vaſes full of gold and ſilver 
vey _ loaded with the 9 which 

| their 


| 
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The city of Corinth, then the centre of 
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tbeir country ſo abundantly: produges,. Pray 
pus was too important to de excluded from a 
Phallic feſtival, and theteſore he appeared 
conſpicuous with a brilliant diadem of gold. 


luxury and voluptuouſneſs, was ropreſented 
by a female of great majeſty and beauty, and 
wore a diadem of equal btilliancy. Alexandet 
himſelf conjured up from the ſhades. of re- 
bus, accompanied by Ptolemy and his bther 
. — generals, was ſeen ſtalking among 


the motley eroud, admiring the magnificence 


of his/ new - built city, and iſſuing orders for 
the conqueſt of neu worlds. Before him, was 
carried a monſtrous vaſe of gold, paſſiblßy in 
alluſion to his death by the Herculean cup, and 

it was full of ſmall golden cups, by which the 
ſtream of intemperance flowed among the indi- 
viduals preſent at the fatal banquet. But now 
a ſtill more ſplendid and crowded ſcenery took: 
place; and the great diſtinguiſhing pageants 
of the pomp were uſhered in by a vaſt arid. 
beautiful train of women, repreſenting the 
cities of Ionia and the Grecian iſlands, all 


bearing crowns of gold, | inſcribed with the 


name of each city, repreſented and decorated 
with a profuſion of * ornaments ts alluſive 
0 to 
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to its peculiar hiſtory and commerce. They 
moved on majeſtically, with meaſured ſtep, be. 
fore- a four · wheeled car, bearing an immenſe 
thyrſus of gold, ninety cubits long; and by 
its ſide a ſilver lance of the length of ſirty 
cubits. - On another ſuperb. car was elevated 
a PHALLUs of gold, one hundred and twenty 
cubits in length, and of the circumference of 
fix cubits; crowned on the ſummit with a ra- 
diated ſtar that blazed in gold. Three hun- 
dred youths followed this ſtupendous enſign 
of Bacchus, wearing on their heads crowns of 
gold, and carrying, in their hands, guitars over - 
laid with plates of that metal, which ſound- 
ed forth ſymphonies that waked the tranſported 
ſoul to the pleaſures of love and the feſtivities 
of wine. The proceſſion, in honour of Bac: 
chus, cloſed with a proceſſion: of no leſs than 
two thouſand bulls, the animal ſacred to that 
deity, each wearing a frontlet of gold, ſur- 
mounted with a golden crown; and alſo adorn- 
ed with a collar and z61s of gold. Bacchus, 
under the terreſtrial name of Oſiris, being the 
god-king of Egypt, and the founder of its 
moſt ancient dynaſty, the reader will ſcarcely 
be ſurpriſed, that, in the celebration of his 
rites, all the treaſures of that nen ſhould 

| be 
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stp nyt that it . 7 
ſplendor the pomp of Jupiter and other deities, 


which now took place, but ee ow 'be 
curſorily noticed. comb Bev: 
As Alexander was the bn ot Jupiter, li. | 


ſtatue, in maily gold, appeared conſpicuous in 5 


that proceſſion, and, after them, were borne 
ſeveral royal thrones, fabricated of gold and 
ivory, | (among them, probably Solomon's.) 
to mark his ſubverſion: and ſeigure of the 


bote crowns of gold, and golden cornucopie, a 
ſymbol which we ſee conſtantly impreſſed on 
the coins of the Ptolemies. Nothing, hows 
ever, could equal in value or luſtre the gor- 
geous throne of Ptolemy Soter himſelf, ſet with 
jewels, and decorated with a crown; in making 
which, our author informs us, were expended 
ten thouſand pieces of gold, though of what 
weight he does not ſpecify. Then followed 
three hundred cenſers of gold, in which were 
burned the richeſt perfumes of Egypt and 
Arabia, and which wafted around the aſſembly 
thoſe exquiſite odours ſo neceſſary to relieve 
the ſpirits, that began to be wearied with a 
proceſſion ſo prolonged, though ſo brilliant. 
After the cenſers, were borne fifty gilt altars, 
Lagen with 


imperial thrones of Aſia. All theſe thrones 


i 
_ with crowns of gold on each, and on one of 
wich were fixed four torches caſed with gold, 
fix cubits in height; twelve gilt hearths, of 
vaſt dimenſions, for the ſacred fires; nine 
height; eight others, fix cubits high; another, 
5 worthy of Apollo himſelf, thirty cubits in 
gold, each five cubits high, and circled with a 
chaplet of gold, formed to reſemble vine. 
leaves. Beſides theſe, there was an infinite 
variety of veſſels richly gilt, which it is be- 
yond our purpoſe to enumerate; but the hiſto- 
rian, ſumming up the number of gold crowns, 
exhibited in the pomp of Jupiter alone, makes 
the whole amount to three thoufand and two 
hundred, independent of a moſt. magnificent 
one, of the height of eighty cubits, which was 
placed over the portat of the temple of  Bere- 
nice, the wife of Ptolemy, but taken don to in · 
creaſe the unequalled fplendor of this feſtival, 
The moſt remarkable articles exhibited in 
the pomps of other deities were à great ægis 
of gold; the innumerable crowns of gold wom 
by the virgins that contributed to form thoſe 
pomps ; a gold rborax of twelve cubits ; another 
of: * eighteen cubits bigh; a pecufiarly 
ſplendid 


| 
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ſplendid diatlem formed to'reſeinble oaleIevies; 

and glittering with precious ſtones; twenty 

ſhields of ſolid gold; fixty four ſets of com. 
plete armour all of gold, with'greaves-of gold, 
probably of a vaſt magnitude, and theſe were 
diſplayed in the prbceſſion in honour of Mars 
or Hercules; diſhes, phials, vaſes, and pitchers, 
of gold; and, in' particular, tive tables de- 
corated with gokl goblets ; a prodigious cor- 
nucopia of gold, of the height of thirty cu- 


bits; the whole pomp being cloſec with twen⸗ 


ty carts loatetl with ſmafler veſſels of gold; 
and four hundred full of Fatertr, veſſels " 
other utenſils, öf fMver# © © 

The reader, who does not potty A ith 
Oriental fancy, may poſſibly be inclined ta 


think all this a fable wilder than Arabian; 


and yet Athenzus is an -author of great re- 
ſpectability, and due attention to what has 
before been obſerved, concerning the rich and 

abundant ſources ' whence the treaſures” of 
Eaſtern:princes-were derived, renders the whole 
account extremely probable; for, notwith- 
ſanding all the expenſive, and ſome difaſtrous, 


wars, in which e Ptolemies were cngaget 


* Vide a: Deipnatyphiſ. lib. v. p. 497 to 203. kau. | 
Caſaubcn, 
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for a ſeries of years with the kings of Syria, 
their potent rivals in wealth and fame, from 
the Roman accounts of the aſtoniſhing mag. 
nificence that reigned in the court of Cleopatra, 
we may be convinced, that the ſource of the 
vaſt treaſures of that dynaſty was not dried up; 
for, in truth, that ſource was the commerce 
with India, inſtituted by the firſt Ptolemies, 
and preſerved ſacred and inviolable by the laſt; 
a commerce, of the magnitude of which ſome 
judgment may be formed from this circum- 
ſtance, that, in the time of Auguſtus Cæſar, the 
taxes pald to the Roman government by 
Alexandria alone amounted, according to the 
loweſt calculation by which Dr. Arbuthnot 
could eſtimate that amount, to one million 
fix hundred twenty-ſeven thouſand five hun- 


_  dred pounds.“ The particular inſtance of the 


iplendor and profuſion. in which Cleopatra 
lived is to be found in the ſame Athenæus, 
from whom I have extracted the long deſcrip- 
tion above, and it proves that the gold and 
filver plate enumerated in it ſtill remained in 


great abundance in the palace of Alexandria; 
. bang invited 3 to a d at 


py 2A 1 en p- 193. 
ö ; which 


L }F. 
which the vaſt number of gold cups, ſet with 
jewels, excited his admiration and aſtoniſh- 
ment, that queen immediately preſented him 
with the whole aſſortment made uſe of at the 
entertainment, and ordered her attendants to 
carry them all to his houſe. The ſucceeding 
day he was again invited to a royal banquet, 
and requeſted to bring with him all the chief 
officers of his army; and, when that banquet 
was over, every gueſt was preſented with the 
gold cup out of which he had drunk. Nay, 
her extravagance was carried to ſuch an ex- 
treme, that, having in her ears two of the 
fineſt and largeſt pearls ever ſeen, each ſup- 
poſed to be worth above eighty thouſand 
pounds of our money, ſhe diſſolved one of 
them in vinegar, and drank it off; and was 
going to diſſolve the other in the ſame manner 
that Anthony might pledge her in a draught 
of ſimilar coſt, but was prevented by the in- 
terference of the company. It is probable 
that the famous pearl with which Julius 
Cæſgar preſented Servilia, the mother of Bru- 
tus, an and wotth, 1 to n 


„ 
+ Plinii, lib. xxxiii. cap. 3. 
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£ 48,457 308. ſterling, came from the ſame 
quarter; for, Cwſar had been the prior fa. 
gourite of the (voluptuous Cleopatra. After 
theſe well - atteſted facts, which were, in Plinys 
time, eommonly known at Rome, our author's 
aſſertion will probably more eaſily obtain ere. 
dit with the reader, that the regular annual 
revenue of Ptolemy Philadelphus amounted to 
fourteen thouſand eight hundred talents in 
money, independent of the immenſe tribute 
paid in Rind by many of the provinees cf 
Bgypt, whenee money could not convenientiy 
de drawn; /and that, at his deceaſe, were ac- 
wally found 1 in his treaſury ſeven - hundred 
and-forty thouſand talents, a ſum amounting 


to one hundred _ eras millions "0 
; ling. 0 


Having 'taken this view of Wencke al 


grandeur difplayed in the capital of one of the 
dynaſties founded after the deceaſe of Alexan- 
der, we muſt now direct our furvey to thoſe 
of another, the Selucidæ, who, bags deno- 


minated ſovereigns of Syria, yet, in fact, poſ- 


felled all the rich and extenſive domains that 


* Athenzus, lib. v. p. r 


ane, of che Sen .. 
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formerly eonſtituted the Perſian empire; but 
Seleucus; the fiuſt of that dynaſty, having 
build the! ſuperb city of Antioch, in Syria, fix- 
ed! on: that city, as did the ſovereigns, his fuc- 
ceſſors, for the! metropolis | of his empire; 
There cani be no doubt, that, wit the thrones 
of Perſia, a very conſiderable portion of- its 
ancient” riches was aſſigned to Seleucus; as 
well to maintain its ſplendor: as: to: defray the 
expenſes of a government that ſtretched! in 2 
yalt line from the ſhores of the Mediterra- 
nean to the river Indus. It ſhould alſo be 
remembered, that, in this partition of the em. 
pire of Alexander, his Indian conqueſts full 
to the lot of Seleucus, and though he barter- 


cd away thoſe: conqueſts to Sandrocottus, by - 


the mediation of Megafthenes, his ambaſſador 
i Patna; then the capital of India, we may 
reſt aſſured, that, from that quarter, by com. 
merce or otherwiſe, no ſmall quantity of trea · 
ſure. poured. into the provinces adjoining its 
weſterry confines, which- muſt ultimately find: 
ts way! to the diſtant capital. Engaged, how- 
ever, in almoſt inceſſant wars, and, when 
peace arrived, refolutely purſuing, like Pto- 
lemy, the wife projects of Alexander in erect. 


15 een and encouraging that extenſive 
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commerce for which Antioch was at once fo 
commodiouſly ſituated and ſo widely famed, 
that great prince hoarded not up uſeleſs trea- 
ſures, but expended with wiſdom what he 


received in abundance. His ſucceſſors on the 


throne of Syria by no means acted with his 
wiſdom or policy, and, amidſt their other in- 
ſanities, violated the harmony that had for 
many years ſubſiſted between the families of 
the two moſt renowned generals of the ſchool 
of Alexander. This raſh conduct occaſioned 


the deſcent of Ptolemy Euergetes, who, in the 


reign of Antiochus Theos, with a vaſt army, 
laid waſte and plundered, the richeſt pro- 

 vinces of the Syrian empire; carrying back 
with him into Egypt no leſs than forty thou- 
fand talents of ſilver, an ineſtimable quantity 
of gold and filver veſſels, and two thouſand 


ive hundred ſtatues, of many of which Cam- 


byſes had formerly pillaged Egypt, and, from 
returning which to its violated temples, the 
| conqueror obtained, as before-intimated, from 


its grateful comma . illuſtrious 9290 of 
2 7 


by Ses Juſtin, lib. 3 xxvii. ep I, e Dan. cap. 11, 
in which chapter this i e is plainly, and almoſt in as . 
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I, however, amidſt the defolations: of 
war — the ravages of avarice, a ſufficient 
quantity of treaſure remained to the Seleucide: 
for the exhibition, even in the late period of 
their declining power, and after Antiochus 
the Great had been deſpoiled by Scipio Afri 
canus of that enormous aggregate of wealthy 


the influx of which was the ſource at once of 


the grandeur and ruin of Rome, for the ex- 
hibition, I ſay, of a ſpectacle only inferior 
in magnificence and brilliancy to that of the 


firſt Ptolemy. We are indebted to Polybius 


for the deſcription of this ſplendid proceſſion 
which took place in the reign of Antiochus 
Epiphanes, at Daphne, near Antioch ; the 
more ſplendid on account of the numerous 
cavalry who helped to form it, and who, by 
the luſtre and clangor of the peculiar armour 
worn by them, as well as the prancing and 
coſtly capariſons of the noble animal that 
bears them, never fail to throw an additional 
glory on this kind of exhibition. 

An immenſe body of infantry, in the war- 
like habits of the reſpective nations of Aſia 


Minor, Greece, and Rome, having for the 
moſt part crowns of gold on their heads, 


and n g ſhields of ſilyer, marched fore- 
| L4 | moſt 
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moſt in the proteſſiom. They were followed 


by æ thouſand: youths. mounted on Nicæan 
horſes,: ſucceeded by three thouſand+ others on 
hocſes; not indeed of the Nicaan hreed, but the 


fineſt which the other regions of Aſia could; 


produce, all adorned with gold trappings, and 
wearing gold crowns. -A-- thouſand of the 
king's: friends and relations, arrayed. in the 
moſt; ſumptuous. dreſſes, followed next on 
horſes: ſtill more ſplendidly capariſoned than 
the former: to theſe ſucceeded the body-guard 
of the kings of Syria; a band of four thou- 
ſand horſemen, clothed in purple robes in- 
terwoven with gold. This part of the pro- 
ecffion was cloſed by a hundred and forty- 
two-chariots, richly painted and gilded, drawn 
ſome by ſix and ſome by four horſes abreaſt, a 
That part of the proceſſion which related 
to religion was uſhered in by eight hundred 
youths, in the flower and hloom of their age, 
bearing crowns of gold. Theſe walked: before 
the ſtatues of the Syrian and Greek deities, 
borne aloft. by men moſt magnificently attired: 
after whom immediately. followed a thouſand 
pages, each of whom carried a ſilver veſſel, the 
leaſt weighing a thoufand drachmas. The 
king son Pages, . to ſix hundred in 
number, 


' 
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number, cams next. cariying · voſſels· of gold a 


and, after them, two hundred virgins, bearing— 
gold. chalices, filled with ſoented waters, win 


which they” liberally. ſprinkled the ſpectatora. 


In the rear of the proeoeſſton were bernie 
eighty litters with pillared fret of maſſꝝ gold. 
on which ſate as many women, probably ts 


wives of the ſoveraign,. ſuperbly decorated 
hundred more, probably his n with 
pillared feet of ſolid ſilver. 
1 ſports and games ee . 
he proceſſion cloſed; and afterwards the han- 
— ſerved. up on fifteen hundred tables, 
at which an innumerable. company partook 
of the rareſt. delicacies. in viands and wines 


which. ranſacked Afia.and- Europe could: fur 


niſn. In: the ſpacious: banqueting-hall were 
placed fifteen vaſt: baſons of gold, which were 
filled with unguents/ of the moſt expenſive 
kind far the uſe of the gueſts; and the king 
himſelf, with great affability,” attended in 
perſon upon them, arrayed in his royal robes; | 
and wearing the diadem of Syria.“ 
With-reſpe&t to Iyſimachus, the third great 
thay of the empire of Alexander, after a 


Od Atheriens, ib. v exp» 194, 195: 
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long train of varied events, fortunate and 
diſaſtrous, he himſelf / was, at an advanced 


age; ſlain in à battle with Seleucus Nicator, 
ho made himſelf maſter both of his domi- 


nions and treaſures, which were immenſe, 
and depoſited at Sardis. Caſſander, alſo, the 


ditary kingdom, was too deeply engaged 
in perpetual foreign conteſts with Antigonus, 
Demetrius, and other rivals, to allow of his 
giving any of thoſe magnificent entertain- 
ments, by which an adequate idea may be 


formed of the wealthy ſpoils which he ac- 


| quired; but a moſt ample and complete view 
of the wealth that flowed from plundered 
Aſia into the treaſury of Macedon may be 
obtained, by adverting to the prodigious trea- 
- ſure of every deſcription found in the palace 

of Perſeus,” by Paulus Emilius, when, in the 
year 167 before Chriſt, he conquered that 
kingdom, and converted the illuſtrious coun- 
try that gave birth to Philip and: to Alexan- 
der into a province of the Roman empire. 
Theſe treaſures, which were diſplayed in a 


public triumph decreed: Æmilius, amounted 


to ſuch an immenſe ſum in coined money and 
I and fo glutted 1 Rome with gold and 
ek | _ - _. ilver, 


- 
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fourth who | ſucceeded to Alexander's here- | 
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filver, that, in conſequerice of it, TER 
were levied upon the Roman people for the 
ſupport of the republic till the conſulſhip of 
Hirtius and Panſa, a period of one hundred 


and twenty years, notwithſtanding i it was alk 


that time engaged in carrying on expenſive 
wars in almoſt every quarter of the known 


world. While the reader is informed of this 


circumſtance, how muſt his indignation be 


excited - againft that, in this inſtance, barba- 


rous race of conquerors, for permitting the 
wretched father, after having been dragged in 
triumph through the ſtreets of Rome, to 
periſh. by the pangs of famine in a common 
jail. - That indeed was the fate of the father | 
But harder ſtill the doom of his infant ſons ! 
the firſt of whom died (poſſibly of a broken 
heart) ſome time before his miſerable parent ; 


while the other, though bearing the auguſt 


name of Alexander, was denied the education 
and accompliſhments ſuitable - to his noble 
birth, and finally attempted to have his high 
ſpirit broken, by being placed out, by this 
generous and grateful republic, to the degra- 
ding” oecupation of a joiner or turner, CAD 
The particulars of the ſplendid tri iumph ; 
decreed Emilius, for his important conqueſt 


of 


[l 

of Macedon, ure minutely detailed. by Plas 
tarch,.-with..an extra from which I ſhall 
eloſe: this extended account. of the diſperſion 
of. the {poils-obtained- by the irruption * the 
Greeks, into the Higher . 

The celebration. of this trlawghs the wi 


ſpare” of three: days;- the firſt of which "_ 
_ wholly: occupied. by the. proceſſion. of two 
hundred and-fifty waggons, loaded: with cap- 
tives, and the beautiful productions of the 
moſt. celebrated: artiſts of Greece,. paintings 
exquiſitely finiſhed, ſtatues that ſeemed to 
| ſpeak, and all the other rare and ſumptuous 
ornaments found in the palace of the Mace. 
donian ſovereign. On the ſecond day were 
diſplayed. the various kinds of arms worn by 
the Macedonians and the conquered; Greeks, 
their allies, conſiſting of helmets, ſhields, 
coats of mail, javelins, and ſpears, the former 
moſtly of braſs, the latter of ſteel, all highly 
poliſhed- for the; occaſion,, and glittering in 
the beams of the ſun. Amidſt theſe, the 
ſplenid-accoutrements of the renowned Ma- 
cedonian phalanx, in & more particular man 
ner, excited the intereſt and admiration of the 
Roman FOE while, they reflecteck on the 

hn 


| 
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they were feaſted with a fpedtacle which gur 
birth to very different ſenſations; it as part 
of the eontonts af the treaſury of the ſub- 
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viciffitudes of war, that often obſaure tb 


glory of the proudeſt conquerors. The * 
eorded feats of that.once-invincible band ruſh- 


ed upon their memories, and the vary glaſh- | 


ing of their armour ſtruck the gazing, the 
with awe and. .diſmay. After this dif as 


jugated kingdom, the ſilver currericy of Mac- 
don, borne by three thouſand men, in large 
vaſes that held each the amount of three ta- 


lents, and every one of which required four 


men to carry it. The number of the vaſes 
were ſeven hundred and fifty, and therefore 


the / total ſum amounted to two thouſand two 


hundred and fifty talents, in -coined filver 


only, while a far greater amount in bullion 


followed in the form of elegant vaſes, cornu· 


copies, goblets, Phials, and cups of all fizes, 


of which the. diſtinguiſhing _ excellence was 


not ſo much that they were filver, but that 


they were the work -of Greek artiſts, iequally 


admirable for the ſublimity of the deſign and 


e ef the execution. The exhibition 


of the golden ſpoil Was reſerved for >the laſt 


and eee day of the feſtival; and the 
| order 


tf 
4 a 
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| order of the march 9 e was * 


follow: 

It was bend in 3 a full e of 
trumpets, ſounding notes not ſuch, ſays our 
author, as were generally heard on theſe: public 
ſolemnities, ſprightly and feſtive, but notes of 
the more martial and animating kind, ſuch as 
rouze the ſoul of the young warrior, bring 
the-blood into his glowing. cheek, and drive 


him, in an agony of tranſport, on the terrified 
enemy. The band of trumpeters was follow. 


ed by a hundred and twenty oxen, with gild- 


ed horns, and decorated with garlands for 


ſacrifice: theſe were led by a train of young 
men, adorned with ſaſhes curiouſly wrought, 
and bearing the ſacrificial inſtruments, who 
were accompanied by children carrying pa- 
| teras, ſome of ſilver and ſome of gold. After 
_ theſe came, as on the preceding day, three 
thouſand ſoldiers, who carried the coined 
money in gold in ſeventy- ſeven veſſels of three 
talents weight; which, eſtimating the amount 
according to the proportional value which 
gold then bore to ſilver, which may fairly be 
ſtated as one to twelve, and would, probably, 
in that early period of the Roman empire, be 
3 the decu ple, the general rate of 


712 | calculation, 
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gold, and ſet with precious ſtones. The drink- | 
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calculation, OY, the tatal to an enor⸗ 
mous ſum, ſuch as Rome till been 

ſtranger to. The bullion, or gold plate, was 
next diſplayed ; and, firſt, was borne an enor- 


mous article of ſacred pomp weighing ten ta. 


lents, called the conſecrated phial; made of ſolid 


ing veſſels that bore the name of Antigonus, 
uſed by thoſe heroes or devoted to their me- 
mory, and all the coſtly utenſils of gold that 
decorated the table and ſide- board of the 
luxurious Perſeus, conſiſting of diſhes, vaſes, 
and goblets, to an immenſe amount, were 
next exhibited in long and brilliant ſucceſſion. 
After theſe, came the chariot of the captive 
monarch, in which was ſeen his ſumptuous 
armour, and on the top of which glittered his 
raviſhed diadem. The -infant-children and 

their attendants followed, a ſpectaele that 
melted the moſt obdurate hearts; and laſt was 
ſeen the unfortunate king, arrayed in ſables, 
and having the appearance of a man bereaved 


of his ſenſes, through the magnitude of his 


misfortunes and the ſeverity of his ſufferings. 
But all momentary impreſſions of compaſſion 

were chaſed away from the breaſts of thoſe 
| | barbarous 


t m 1 


barbarous Wdtors, by che e 


that: ſueceeded, which conſiſted of four hun. 
dred crowns of gold, that hall been Preſented 
to Emilius by the eities of Greece and Aſia 
Minor, as tokens of their ſubmiſſion to his 
arma, or vencration of his virtues. The mag. 


purple interwoven With gold; his bro 
crouyned with a chaplet of laurel, -intermixed 
with gold leaves, holding in his hands a 
branch of that tree. The proceſſion was cloſed 
by the whole of his numerous army, who 


matched aſter the chariot of their general, 


waving:on high branches. of laurel, and rend- 


Ang the air with ſongs A pores ſhouts | 


of victory.“ 
tlio have hinted, glutted. for 
- whe preſent the avarice of Rome; but with her 

| luxuries increaſed her neceſſities, and the 
thirft of plunder, nat leſs than the love of 


1 * r re n in con- 


Fhuuurch io Vita Bam. 
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} 


-  nificentriumphal ear ef that conqueror.ſuc. 
coeded, on which he fate exalted: in a robe of 


glory, henceforth, ſtimulated her generals to 
thoſe daring. enterprizes which finally made 
3 Rome, in her turn, the miſtreſs. of the world. 
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ſequence, the uidifturbed- Felsen of the 
Spaniſn mines ſwelled her treaſury with _— 


hauſtleſs” ſtores. The two Scipios, deno- 


minated from their conqueſts Aſiaticus — 4 


Africanus, poured in upon them, in a full 
ſtream, the accumulated treaſures of thoſe 
reſpective regions; the former, after the 
conqueſt of Antiochus, paid into that treaſury 
bis millies, which Arbuthnot ſtates to be in 
ſterling money ſixteen hundred thouſand and 
odd pounds 3 but this is a trifling ſam com- 


pared with the vaſt maſs of "treaſure brought 


in by Ceſar, who, Plutarch aſſures us, after 


his extenſive conqueſts, added to her ſtock, 
at once, ſixty-five thouſand talents, above 


twelve millions and a half Engliſh.- - 
A ſtill more magnificent idea may be forthe | 
of the treaſure annually drawn by Rome from 


her Eaſtern conqueſts, from what we read in 


Plutarch, that Anthony made Aſia pay, at 


once, ten years tribute, amounting to twenty 
myriads of talents, or 38, 7 50, ooo; the tent 


of which is (3,87 5, oo, and therefore m 
us the n . * one _— 10 484 
0 PEE on 5 Herein of Rome, P+ 191. | | | 
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- The effect of the introduction of fo nac 
wealth into the capital, was an unbounded 
licentiouſneſs in its inhabitants; who, in 
their magnificent entertainments and ſump- 
tuous mode of living, far, ſurpaſſed the 
princes of Aſia 1tſelf ; for, we ſoon after 
ſind them ſleeping on beds of gold and 
ivory, quaffing the rich wines of Chios and 
Falernuus out of gold and ſilver goblets, and 
riding in carriages ſhining all over with thoſe 
bright and precious metals. To ſupply this 
unlimited extravagance, the governors of 
_ theſe provinces, whence they were princi- 
pally obtained, as we learn from Cicero 
againſt Verres, committed the moſt unheard- 
of extortions; while the moſt ſhameleſs cor- 
tuption pervaded every department of the 
Nate, and the moſt infamous crimes polluted 
the whole body of the citizens. Indeed, how 
was it poſſible for the ſtream to be pure 
when the fountain itſelf was ſo deeply con- 
taminated? When we find a Vitellius con- 


ſuming between ſeven and eight millions = 


year on entertainments, and a Caligula ex- 
pending above eighty thouſand pounds ſter- 
ling on a ſupper, we cannot wonder at the 
e Clodius — laviſhing on one 

luxurious 
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luxurlyits dim: Gee arri, Cds 10% 
or the young ſpendthrift, his ſon, treming 
— of his gueſts, after dinner, with a 
ſuperb Cordial, in which a coſtly, pearl had 
been diſſolved. | The wealth of Cxnaſſus 
was © proverbially great, and amounted! ;;to = 
£1,614;583 61. 84. but far greater was that 
of Pallas, the freed man of Clandius, far it 
was valued at £ 2,421,875 z. but both were 
excecded by that of Lentulus, the augur, 
who was worth quoter milie, or Cg agg b 
135. 44. Even pots and philoſophers; in 
— — i 
Seneca, in four years, acquired fer millies, 
1242 875 1 and, according to Serving, in 
me life of Virgil, that poet was worth an- 
un Ni. Sl or £80,729 3. 4d. This ſum, how- 
ever, though great for à poet, was not 
eim ſulkcicud-to> ſapport mee by. A 
pampered: Noman ſenator, lince the famous 
Apickas; after ſpending in culinary delicacies 
nillies H. 8. or £807,291 135-44. and ſaquan- 
dering, beſides, the amount of immenſe grants 
and penſions on caſting up his | accounts, 
finding he had only this exact ſum. remain: 
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4 Peril bye the ſeverer pangs-of famine. 


decoration; fince that of Craſſus was valued at 


if 938 J 
ing; poiſoned himſelf, that he might net 


In their dreſs and furniture they were 


1 
great beauty of Rome in the time of Cali- 
gula; and on that account ;compalfively ad- 


vancedꝭ to is bed; when :fall-dreft, conſtant- 
y wWore jewels of the value of £322,916 
-145. 4% and the price for rich Babylonian 
trielinaria, co verlids, or carpets for their di- 
— was C6, 58 653 8d. Nor could 
their houſes themſelves be of mean fabric or 


ſexagies,” H. S. or £48,497 108, while that of 
Clodius coſt cmies et” quadragies bctieg, or 
£119,479 fu 4d TRoſe houſes were ex- 
ternally': caſed with marble, and had marble 
pillars to ſupport the lofty ceilings ; they 


| were internally decorated with rich tapeſtry ; 


with-coftly hatigings'of''Tyrian-purple;;/ with 
curtis and ſtatues exquiſitely feulptured and 


poliſhed; and paintings of the moſt'beautiful 
deſign and brilliant colours; fountains - ih 


-vaticgated * matble played in their 'conacula, 


or great E Per cooling” the al 
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and refreſhing, the gueſts; who dined off gold 


plate, ſerved up on tables: overlaid with ſilver. 


and reclined on ſofas ſuſtained by legs of 


were alſo uncommonly ſplendid in the article 


of lamps, which were often fabricated of the 


moſt precious materials, and in which they 


burned the moſt coſtly and fragrant ails. 
The immenſe wealth that flowed by ſo many: - 
various channels into Rome was not all con- 
ſumed in that city: great quankities were 
carried away into remote provinces by the 
numerous and ſucceſſive governors, and other 
men of conſular and prætorian dignity, Who 
finally ſettled there, with their families, in 


voluntary or compelled exile. A very con- 


iderable- portion, too, was, in the infancy 


of the republic, tranſmitted to ſupport and 
pay the numerous armies conſtantly ſtationed 


in Gaul, Germany, Britain, and other poun - 


tries, where gold had not before abounded; 


ſtill, however, by far the greater part was 


ſwallowed up 1 in the deep, vortex of Rome 


itſelf ; and it is on record, that Tiberius left. 


in the public treaſury vicies ſepties millict. 


[21,796, 75 35. 4d. The _— Cali- 


Plutarch, in Vita Tiberli. | 
M 3 | gula, 


ivory, filver, and ſometimes-even gold. They, 


( e J 
gula, his ſucceſſor,” delighted Amide de 
MF about, in all the inſatiable luſt and pride 
of avarice, in immenſe quantities of gold 
.evin, ſpread abroad on the ſpacious ffoor 
of his palace. Vet was this inſane cupidity 
preſently ſucceeded by as wild extravagance, 
in throwing down money by handfuls, from 
a high tower, among the ſcrambling popu- 
lace, and this" continued for many days to- 
gether, as well as at cntertainments ; wherein 
every article, not only the diſhes, but the 
viands alſo, though bearing ' the” form of 
meats, were of ſolid gold; the fictitious 
meats and golden diſhes being" afterwards 
diſtributed among the gueſts.* Nor was it 
only for human beings that he provided this 
ſpecies of golden banquet; his favourite 
| Horſe; whom he denominated Hucitatas, muſt 
alſo ſhare the ſumptuous repaſt. The ſtable 
of that animal was formed of fine marble; 
his manger was of ivory ; he wore a collar of 
rich pearls round his neck, and his capati- 
fons were of Tyrian purple. Thus ſplendidly 
accommodated, it feems. but conſiſtent that 

ye, opal of a horſe" ING bake © dre 
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equal magnificence; he, men was fed 
vith gilded oats, and drank' the moſt coſtly 


' wines out of golden chalices. In theſe and 


ſimilar abfurdities, this frantic tyrant, this 
alternate miſer and prodigal, in the two laft 
years only of his ſhort reign, is reported to 
have ſquandered away eighteen millions of 


the public money. 


However prodigious were the rums ex- 


pended by the emperors of Rome, they were 


ſoon reinſtated in the treaſury by their abſo- 


lute power and boundleſs rapacity ; and the 


reign of Claudius exhibits an inſtance of 
three perſons,. his freed men and chief minif- 
ters, Narcifſus, Pallas, and Caliſtus, who a 

ſaid to have amaſſed more wealth than Cree- 
ſus and all the kings of Perſia and of the 


empire, and to have been, in their delegated 


government, equally rapacious and profuſe; 


keeping their weak and timid ſovereign in the 


chains of dependence and poverty. But what- 


ever ſums avarice might have hoarded, or extor- 
tion obtained, were diſſipated by that monſter _ 
in human ſhape, Nero, in the gratification 


of his unbounded luſts, and in the erection 
of that ſtupendous ſtructure, called his Golden 
Palace, from the vaſt profuſion of that metal 

. Mu with 


8 11 
with which it was adorned; the roof, the 
walls, the galleries, the ſaloons, all glittering 


with gold, ivory, and precious ſtones. We 


may form ſome judgment of the immenſe 
ſum conſumed in the building this palace 
from what we read in Suetonius, viz. that 

Nero not having finiſhed it, the firſt order 

which Otho, when he became emperor, ſigned 
Was for guingenties, H. S. or fifty millions of 
ſeſterces, to complete it; which, reduced to 
pounds ſterling, amount to £403,645 16s. 84. 
The enormous ſums ſpent by the imperial 
glutton Vitellius on his ſumptuous banquets, 
repeated four times a day, have been already 
ſpecified, and apparently juſtify the ſtrong 
aſſertion of Joſephus, that, had he lived much 
1on ger, the revenues of the whole Roman 
empire would ſcarcely haye been ſufficient to 
. furniſh his luxurious table. 


After exhibiting to the . this faithful 


18 of the great wealth and prodigality 
of the Roman people under the early Cæſars, 


the conquerors of ravaged. Aſia, there is no 


occaſion for our extending the view farther, 


or enumerating all the unbounded extrava- 


Luetonius in Otho, cap. vii. 
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th of their ſueceſſors. During the am- 


the precarious ſtate of all property, but par- 
ticularly. that ſpecies of it which conſiſted 
in gold and ſilver, coined or in bullion, 
every where ſought for with avidity by the 
different uſurpers, to pay the armies which 
they reſpectively brought into the field, geca- 


buried all over Italy under-ground | in vaults 
and caverns, in gardens, in fields, and under 
the floors and walls of their houfes. The 
jealous poſſeſſor, forcibly hurried away to the 


jmportant ſecret, in what obſcure ſpot 1 it was 
concealed, periſhed with him. Nor was it only 
in Italy that they were thus buried; tha diſ- 
tant provinces felt, through all their limits, 
the convulſion of the capital; and the in- 
habitants, haraſſed by ephemeral tyrants, 
committed their esl to the too faithful 
boſom of the concealing earth. Theſe have 
occafionally | been dug up, through every ſuc- | 
ceeding century, in Gaul, Germany, and 
Spain, ſometimes in very large quantities ; 
and have well rewarded the toil of the for- 
| tunate 


bitious conteſts that gradually weakened, then * 
divided, and finally ſubverted, that empire, 


ſioned an immenſe quantity of treaſure to be 


field of battle, expired on that field, and the 1 
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tunate huſbandman, and the zeal of the ex. 
ploring antiquary. A treaſure of no leſſ 
than eighty thouſand large gold coin or 
medals, each of the value of fix Roman 
crowns, was, according to Mountfaucon,s 
in 1714, diſcovered near Modena in Italy. 
They ſeemed all to have been ſtruck in very 
early periods of the Roman grandeur, and 
the leaſt antique of them were thoſe of Julius 
Czſar and the Triumvirate. Particular rea. 
ſons induced M. Fontanini, the correſpon- 
dent of Mountfaucon, who tranſmitted him 
an account of the diſtovery, to ſuppoſe theſe 
_ medals belonged to the military cheſt of the 
army collected by Lucius Antonius and Fulvia 
againſt Auguſtus, The treaſures of Roman 
money alſo dug up in France, Germany, and 
Spain, during the middle centuries, were 
amazingly great; and, during the failure of 
the ancient ſources of wealth, in part ſup- 
plied the quantity nyceſſary for carrying on 
the commercial intercourſe-of Europe. 
Before we conclude this Diſſertation on the 
treaſures of the ancient world, it is neceſſary 


+ See the Supplement to Mounfaucot's Antique, book v. 
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we ſhouſt again advert” to thoſe ' Afiatic . 
gions whence we commenced our farvey; and 
where, ' eſpecially in India, the ſame perni- 
cious practice of burying —— in vaſt quan- 
tities has immemorially And here 
we may remark, that, although 3 in the vaſt 
ſums of coined money at different periods 
dug up in Europe, the overflowing wealth of 
the Roman capital may, in ſome degree, be 
accounted for; yet, as immenſe treaſures muſt 
have ſtill remained diſperſed over the extenſive 
provinces of Afia; which never found its way 
into Europe, hoarded in the coffers of the 
miſer, or concealed in the vaults of the pa- 
laces' of the kings and ſatraps of the Faſt, 
far more remains {till unacrounted for, or how 
comes it that ſuch à ſlender ſtock of Afiatic 
coins is to be found in the cabinets of thoſe 
affluent curioſi, who have ſpared neither toil 
nor expenſe to ſearch for and procure them? 
Of Darics and Philippi there are very few in- 
deed : of the immenſe heaps of money coined - 
by the Ptolemies, and the other Greek ſove- 
reigns who ſucceeded Alexander, a very mo- 
derate proportion alſo has reached poſterity. - 
India, thou avaricious glutton, whoſe rapa- 
eious Jaws, from the firſt of time, have 
ſwallowed 


ſwallowed the, gold; and Gents world. 
it ĩs thou that haſt cauſed this dearth.; con- 
feſs thy treachery to the | cauſe of medallic 
ſcience 4 they have gone to ſwell the magnifi. 
cenee of thy pagodas, and, without the leaſt 
regard to the grandeur. of the deſign, the 
majeſty of the character impreſſed, or the 
unequalled beauty of the execution, thy re- 
finerg have melted them down in their cru · 
cibles $0, an unanimated maſs, of "ane only 
proportioned to its weight. 

On the plains of India, allo, not leſs than 
on thoſe of Europe, are, ſuppoſed to lie 
buried treaſures, principally in bullion, to an 


incalcylable amount, 3 — there during 


the ravages and oppreſſion of ſucceſſive con» 
querors, through at leaſt eight centuries of 


anarchy and tumult; I mean, from the 7th 


century to the mild and peaceable reign of 
Akber. Theſe are now and then, though 
| rarely, diſcovered, and ſometimes Greek coins, 
probably of high antiquity, as the Gteeks of 
Caria and other maritime countries vifited the 
coaſts of the peninſula almoſt as early as the 
Pheœnicians themſelves, -.; Mr. Chambers, in 

his account of the ruins. of Mavalipuram, 


Oe, in. e. acquaints us, that he waz 


informed 
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plains of Tartary are, alſo, ſuppoſed to con- 


1 ] 


informed by the-Kauzy' of Madras, that; ſome oy 


years Previous to chat period, a"xvoz;” or 
huſbandman, in ploughing- his ground: had 
found a pot of gold and ſilver coins, \with 
characters on them which no one in thoſt 


parts, Hindoo or Mahommedan, (therefore, 


plainly, neither Arabie nor CC 
able to decipher} That the Kauay, however, 
„ ſearels-for | 
doubtleſs — ain to the cru- 
cible, as, in their original form, no one there 
thought them of any value.  The'extenſive 


tain inexhauſtible ſtores of treaſure buried by 
the Arab and Tartar hordes, who range over 


| thoſe» wild ſdlitudes, during either their an- 


cient implacable: conteſts with each other, or 
the invaſion of the Parthians.and other hoſtile 
nations combined againſt them. 
With reſpect to India, independent: of 
the domeſtic} ſtatues, which, it has already 
been obſerved, it was cuſtomary with the an- 
cient- Indians to form out of the | precious 


metals in . we pro wen n 15950 ng 


ene, Goat vol.i i. 7 158. r — 
| the 


ſtante of Jaggernaut, which Captain Hamil. 
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tha great pogodas of India had complete ſets, 
amounting: to an immenſe number, of the 
avatars and: deities, which they would pro- 
dur deem degraded by any baſer metals or 
Mmedner.; ſubſtance than gold and ſilver, er- 
cept in thoſe inſtances in which their mytho- 
logical ſuperſtition - ordained that the | deity 
fabricated ſhould be of: ſtone, as in the in- 


ton repreſents as a pyramida/ black None; (in 
the: ſame manner as the ancient Arabians 
fabricated their deity, though of a ſquare 
figure, to mark his perfection, while the 
derne of the flone indicated the obſcurity of 
his nature,) with, however, the richeſt jewels 
of - Golconda ' for eyes; and, in that - of 
Veeſunu, in the great baſon of Catmandu, in 
' dal ſpirit, at the commencement of time, 
| . the cerulean ſurface of the Chaotic 
In the Ayeen Akbery there is a very 
news chapter on the great ſkill'of the In. 
dian artiſts in working in gold and jewellery, 
in which it is expreſſly affirmed, that the 
AVATARS are W -<aynps er of gold and 

| ſilver ; 


4 4 1 


lver ;* and, ſince, if completely repreſented, 
the figures muſt be numerous, great quantity 
of thoſe metals muſt have been oo in 5 


their fabrication. = 
The cuſtom WES. afar Wye 

raluable at the approach of an invader is fo 
ancient and ſo general in Hindoſtan, that 

there can be no doubt of many of theſe 
coſtly appendages of the ancient rich pago« 
das having been thus ' diſpoſed of. I have; 
myſelf, ſeen. numerous fragments of theſe 
avatars and deities, that have been dug up in 
metals; and, if they buried theſe of ihferiar 
metals, they undoubtedly would, with ſtill 
more anxious care, thoſe of the more pre: 
cious kind. It has alfo been an immemorial 
practice in India to throw gold, precious 
ſtones, and other ſumptuous articles, by way 


other great rivers, nearly all of which are 
regarded in a ſacred light by that ſuperſtitious 
people; and, therefore, the ſandy beds off 
ry, thoſe rivers may be juſtly conſidered as mines 


AS. S 5 SS. Faak r er K 


me of treaſure, and reckoned . the e 
nd that Afia affords, 621 ES 4 1 
er; 0 Ayeen, Akbery, vol. i. p. 243, 


I hape, 


of. offerings, into the Ganges, Jumna, . and 
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Apt aca 
ſome of the more ſplendid oblations of their 
ancient rajahs, to purchaſe atonement for 
| erimes committed againſt heaven, and, among 
Sther articles, their golden | horſes, golden 


cos, trees and vines of gold, ploughs of 


gold, chariots drawn by horſes and elephants 
all of gold. It was added, that the value of 
theſe offerings varied from 10 to 6660 tolahs; 
| that'the tolah is a weight peculiarly appro- 
3 Priated, throughout the Mogul empire, to 
thoſe precious commodities; a hundred tolahs 
— amounting to thirty- eight ounces ; and thas 
_ from the vaſt amount of thoſe oblations, evi- 
dent proof ſeemed" to ariſe that India was 
formerly much more abundant in gold than 
in periods leſs recent. I ſhall now, in addi- 
_. Yon to that account, ſubjoin a very curious 
chapter from the Ayeen 'Akbery, relative to 
tte exquiſite perfection in gold and jewellery 
| work, to which their artiſts had, in Akber's 
time, arrived; not only beeauſe it cannot fail 
of impreſſing on the mind of this reader the 
- obje& of this Diſſertation, which is the pro- 
fuſion of gold in India, but becauſe the enu- 
meration of the ornaments of gold and jewels, 
worn 11 the inhabitants of India, will afford 


them 


Cn 1 
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lead. AMrgioan emamept vorn- pan ity: 
puting, of-the hair of therkeadyy i Gourbillodi 
dir is an nt. Gro che foxcheady. con 
liſting ;ofifive Ahoxt rwints and n dong rin 
gra, even; ſtrings of Henri, on more}! inter- 
ſperſed with natural flowers : this ig aft 
t6 the forebhead, and covers the fade. I is 
chiefily onn at marriages, and byia mother 
ers on the birch of a ſon ./ Trebabaijeweliin the 
fail I Rape of pa creſcent, vhich is worn uponithe 
the forehead. Bindkiee, à reund piece of gold 
ro- ſmaller than a mohur, which is wan dupom 
nu- the forchead. Khuntehle,: an car-ring of 
els, ¶ conical form. Kurrennbool, nn ear- ring te. 
ford ſembling a roſe. - Deerbutchay another kind of 
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eararing. FOR: / ſmall ereſcents, nine, 
or More; of Which are worn in each ear. 
Ballee Chumpakullee, a ſmall golden roſe, worn 
on the thick part of the ear.  Mowrbbenuir, 
an ear- ring in the ſhape of a peacock. Beyſer, 
a kind of noſe: jewel. Pboolre retcuibles z a 
rb6ſebud with à ſtalk, and is worn'in the noſe, 
Lowng is a golden clove, which is worn in 
the noſe, Nut, bh, a gold ring, upon: which 
are a ruby and two pearls, or other jewels; 


it ĩs worn in the noſe. Goolooband, 2 necklace, 


conſiſting: of five or ſeven ſtrings of very ſmall 
gold roſes. Har a ſtring of pearls and 
flowers hanging from the neck. Han, a col⸗ 
lar. Kungun, a bracelet.” Gifreb, a bracelet 
of pearls and geld. - Fewer,” five gold barley- 
cornsiſtrung upon ſilk, and worn round the 
veriſts. Cboor,; another kind of bracelet. Bahin, 
a ſmall kind of bracelet. Ghooreen; another 
very ſmall kind of bracelet; ſeven” of which 
ate worn round each wriſt. © Bazoobund, or- 


naments for the arms. Tuar, 'a hollow 


ring, worn upon the arms. Ungoothee, rings, 


which are of various forms. Cboodirg bunta, 


gold bells, ſtrung upon -filver wire, and worn 
round the waiſt. Kurmeßbla, a gold belt. 


Jeeber, m_ gold ang for * date Choors, 
2195 twa 
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two half-circles, made of gold, which join 
round the leg. Doondubee, like the che,, 
but ornamented with engravings. Muſſowree, 
differs from the doondnbee in nothing but the 
engraving. Payil, rings worn round the 
ancles. Ghoongrvo, little gold bells ſtrung upon 
filk, which are worn about the ancles, be- 
tween the Jeeber and payil. Bank, ornaments 
for the top of the foot, and which are either 
ſquare or triangular, | Beetcheva, toe. rings, 
half a golden ball. Unwut Is Aa ring worn | 
upon the great-toe. . _ 
' © Thejewels above-deſcribed are made cither | 
plain, or ornamented with gems; and are 
of various faſhions. The Hindoo goldſmiths 
are ſuch exquiſite workmen, that ſometimes 
they charge a gold mohur for working a oy 7 
of gold.“ 

Their peculiar mode, alſo, of ſetting | in 
zold, deſerves the attention of the n 
artiſt, and therefore is inſerted. 
The jewellers of other countries faſten 
jewels in the ſettings with lack; but thoſe of 
Hindoſtan make uſe of a kind of gald which 
they called Kurden, and which is fo malleable, 


# See Ayeen Akbery, vol. i. P- 262, | 
N 2 that 


- 


.* 

* 
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that the ſtory of Paryez's gold, which he 
could mould with his hand like wax, ſeems 


credible. It is prepared by ſtratifying very 


| thin plates of gold with field cow-dung, and 


a partic ular kind of ſalt, called Jambhir ; when 


It is put into a fire of cow-dung, which is 
ſuffered to expire. And theſe operations are 
repeated till the gold 1s ſufficiently refined, 
| When, it is thought to be quite pure, it is put 


into an earthen veſſel, with lime-juice, or ſome 


other acid, and placed in the fire. After this, 


it is wound round a ſtick, and, if it is not 
ſufficiently ductile, the ſtratifications are re- 
peated. The goldſmith firſt puts a little lack 
into the ſocket, and over it a piece of this 
Kurden gold. Then he preſſes down the ſtone 
upon the gold, and faſtens the ends over the 


fides; which fixes the ſtone ſo faſt, that there 


is no danger of its falling out. 
My principal concern, in theſe Antiqui- 


: ties, being with Hindoſtan, before I re- 


turn. to the conſideration of the ſtate of 


Europe, and its pecuniary wealth in thoſe 


times, I ſhall hiſtorically notice the ſuccel- 
ſive plunderers of that empire, after Mahmud, 


| of Gazna. That ſcourge of India died in ders 


„See A Albery, velit * $64, 
| year 


s 1 

jear 1628, of our ert; Genzis appesteg R 
as a warrior on the plains of Aſia towards 
the commencement of the 12th century; but 
his conqueſt of the brave Gelaleddin, on the 
banks of the Indus, neither ſecured Him the 
ſovereignty of India, nor put him in pofſefz 
ſion of that prince's immenſe treaſures; for, 
Gelaleddin conſigned thoſe treaſures to th 
Indus, whence a conſiderable portion was 
fiſhed up by the avaritious vickor. Te- 
ſources of abundant weilth, however, Were 
by no means wanting to a deſpotic ptince, 
great in council and vigorous in arms, woſe 
empire is deſeribed, by M. Petit de la Croix, 


s if to have been greater than that of Alexander 
ne | — W - : 1 nie 7 
or Auguſtus, extending, from eaſt to weſt, 
e more than eighteen hundred” leagues; and 


a7 more than a thouſand from north to ſouth.*' 
f Great indeed that wealth muſt haue been, 
"I fince we find this monarch making public 
banquets that laſted an entire mom; and 
of the officers of his army riding on faddles of 


2 gold, and glittering with precious ſtones. ' But 5 
4 the luxury of the Tartars had not yet reach- 
Ky > its zenith; it was exemplified in its full 
* Hiſtory of Gengis-Khan, p. 2. + Ibid. p. 353- 
5 N 3 ſplendour 
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ſplendour by Timur, his deſcendant, in the 
beginning of the fifteenth century, at a feaſt 
which he made on a delightful plain called the 

treaſury of roſes, at which, ſays an author not 
given. to exaggerated. relation, was exhibited 
ſuch a diſplay of gold and jewels, that, in 
compariſon of them, the riches of Xerxes 


and Darius were, trifling.® That author here | 


alludes to the following curious account, by 
Sheriffeddin, of the ſumptuous. feaſt cele- 
brated by Timur, at Canaghal, on account 
of the marriage of his ſons; an account 
Which, becauſe it is exceedingly curious, and 


gives us a lively, idea of the Tartar manners, 


I hall preſent the reader with unabridged, It 
took place on the 17th of October, 1404. 


The palace of Canaghal, a word which 


REAR the treaſury of roſes, and all the neigh- 
bouring places, were adorned with the greateſt 

| magnißcence; ſo that this autumn · ſeaſon ren- 
dered, in a manner, even the ſpring jealous. 
The tents were tied with filken cords, in 
which were abundance of carpets wrought 
. gold: 96 curtains. were of velvet of 


Shah, . 68. 


. Chuchter ; 


. ; Sir William Jones's chr Hiory of Aa, pero Na | 
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chuchter; and the Gelings of ebony and 

ivory exquiſitely ©  engraved;'- The emperor's p 
apartment conſiſted of four great incloſ ures, 
which are ealled Seraperd, built on very tre- 
gular plans. His Khergiah,” or imperial 8 . 
vilion, made two hundred tents, „gilt, and & 
adorned with preeious ſtones. Each tent had 
twelve columns of ſilver, inlaid with gold: 
The outſide was ' ſcarlet,” and ſeven other co- 
lours; and the infide ſatin of all 'colouts: 


The upholſterers, of whom there was a great 


number; had employed a whole week in erect- 
ing and furniſhing this magnificent apartment. 
The mirzas and emirs had alſo each a ſera- 
perd, a barghiah, tents, and a great pavilion 
named kherghiah.“ The columns of the 
tents were of 'mally ſilver, and et floor was 
covered with the richeſt carpet. 
„The governors of the Peri ak 
nerals of the army, the lords and principal 
commanders of the empire, aſſembled in this 
place, and pitched their tents in good order. 
The emperor was not the only perſon who 


partook of the Joys and diverſions: for both 


. Sommnad- 1s an 1 barghinh « great hall of an Le; 
and . N a great PRO The two laſt are . in the 


ä | a | "high 
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high and“ lor bad ther- wat. The, woc 
{ilful artiſts, prepared ſome Maſtero piece of 
their art. eeepc bee ch 0e hene 
to reproſent triumphs, which. ere adorned 
wich garlands madd upp with perfoct. ſymme . 
try. There were, in the jeweilers ſhops, 
neaklaces of Pearls, and: precious; ftones, eſ- 
potially of granadin and balaſs rubies, with 
an infinite; number of pieces of rock · chryſ. 
tal; oral, andꝭ agate, andi ſeveral rings, brace- 
lets; andrearsririgs;: all which rendered Cana- 
kalba mine of gold and; precious ſtones, i in- 
ſteadr of a mine ee en th: . 
implies. 5: is berl 21 
he emperor f A afualogerys to 
chooſe? a: happy moment for an afthir of 
ſuch importance; which being done, - the 
firſt officer of the houſehold drew tlie · cur · 
tam of the gate. The cadis; cheriſa, imams, 
and doctors, of the empire, met the em- 
peror; and, having agreed on the articles of 
marriage, the great doctor, Cheik Chamſed- 
din Mehemed Jazari, was choſen to read 
them to the aſſembly. The grand cadi of 
Samarcand received the mutual conſent of 
; the parties, which he regiſteted; and then, 
according to the maxims of the H anaſyan law, 
Sig . he 
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he joined the princes and princeſſestogether in 
ee whom. git 3 

2H — being favekomn his 3 
ordered ai banquet ; of the utmoſt magniſi- 
gence to be ſerved up to the brides, and the 
other ladies of the court, hy tho moſt beauti= 
ful young women of his ſeraglio who, wore 
crowns compoſed of flowers, The princes of 
emirs, nevians, cherifs, and fo» 
reign ambaſſadors, took: their places. acrard- 
ung to theix rank and dignity, as well as the 
emirs of Tomans and Hezares. Theſe lords 
were ſeated under a canopy of twelve columns, 
diſtant from the ret dent a Ane wo. 
courſe.:- 11 

The l Genen whomebe Turks 
call chaoux, were there, backwards and for- 
wards, to perform the function of their poſts, 
mounted in a magnificent manner, upon 
horſes: of great price, with ſaddles of gold, a- 
dorned with precious ſtones, and habited in 
veſts of gold brocade, with an air * n 


rity# and command, ito hat 2103167 
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On another ſide there were elephants of a 
ee, ſize, on whoſe backs were placed x 
kind of thrones, with abundance” of orna- 
ments. Under the canopy: with twelve co. 


lumus were placed earthen urns, with ſtrings 


of precious ſtones tied about them, filled with 


eups of gold, agate, and rock- chryſtal, adorn- 
ed with pearls, and ſeveral ſorts of jewels, 
all which. were preſented on falvers of gold 
and ſilver. The drink was cammez,* oxy- 
mel, hippocras, brandy, wines, firma, and 


other liquors. It is reported that the wood of 


ſeveral large foreſts was cut down to dreſs the 
victuals at this banquet, The head:ſeward, 
with his under-officers, conſtantly attended to 
give all neceſſary orders as to the ſerving up 
of the diſhes, before which an officer always 
walked. There were tables furniſned in dif- 
ferent places throughout the whole plain, and 
flaggons of wine ſet near. the tables, with an 


infinite number of baſkets full of fruit. Be- 


ſides the flaggons for the emperor's uſe, and 
for the lords of the court, there were ſeveral 
Jars * in all che plain for the W ou $ 


\ 


. Cammez i is a drink uſed among ab Tartars. 


drinking ; 


gold and ſilver poſts; and on the tops were 


drinking; and, that the joy might be univers 
fal, the emperor ordered a proclamation ſhould- 
be publiſhed that all the people might enjoy 
what pleaſures they pleaſed, and no one talce 
cognizance of them. The crier read the pro- 
clamation as follows : This is the time of 
feaſting, pleaſure, and rejoicing. | Let no 
one complain, of, or reprimand, another, 
Let not the rich encroach upon the poor, 
or the powerful upon the weak. Let none 
alk another, Why bave you done thus? 
After this. declaration every one gave himſelf 
up to thoſe pleaſures he was moſt fond of du- 
ring the feaſt ; and nen was done N 
unobſerved, 5 
* At length the feaſt was + finiſhed ;/ . 
which, according to cuſtom, a vaſt quantity 
of curious . moyeable goods was laid upon 
mules and camels for the new-married prin- 
ces; among which were all ſorts of gich ha- 
bits, crowns, and belts ſet with precious ſtones. 
The mules had coverings of. ſatin embroidered. 
with gold: their little bells were gold, as well 

as thoſe belonging to the camels; and both 
were handſomely adorned. This pamppun, | 
| equipage paſſed before the people, who were 
ſtruck. with admiration, The bride-grooms, 
| N vn 
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with their brides, were clothe nine times i 
diſfarent habits, with crowns and belts ſyt 
with precious ſtones; and, each time they 
chungodꝭ their clothes, they paid their reſpecte 
as uſual ; white gold and precious ſtones, 
Pearls, rubies; and balafs-rubies, were ſprin- 
led updn them in great numbers, witk which 
the ground was covered, and wen ran 
the profit of the domeſtic s 
The following night e every he 
mMuminations with lanterns, torches, and 
lamps; and the new- married princes entered 
the nuptial· chamber. The next day Timur 
adi them the honour to pay them a viſit at 
their own apartments, being accompanied by 
the mpreſſes, and great emirs, and'cherifs, of 
his court. The rejoicings were ſo great through. 
aur the whole empire, that, from Canaghal, 
as fur as Tous in Coraſſana, there was not 
one plaet where the ſound 'of drums and trum- 
pern Was not heard.“ * | 
There. ban be no doubt bor that the eat 


parat ti Walch thus Afplayed was kicked 


mithe ptander of India: and, in the account 
nee 8. capture of ne in the firſt vo⸗ 
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lume, I have already enumerated a gortian:gf 
the treaſures which he faund >in:that-city;\of 
which, I obſeryed, ſome judgment might he 
formed from the immenſe; quantities of pre- 
cious ſtones, [| pearls, _ rabies, diamonds, gold 
and ſilver veſſels, money, and bullion, - cag- 
ried away by the army; that even the Indian 
women and girls were adorned: with à praſu- 


ſion of precious ſtones, and had braceiets and 


| rings of gold and jewels, not only on their 


hands and feet, but alſo on their toes 3 ah 
that of thoſe precious ornaments cvery indi- 
vidual had ſecured ſo ample a ſtore, that they 
refuſed the incumbrance of more, ſo that vaſt 
heaps of various F of: REY value 
were left behind. , 0 
Here, then, we ſee colleted i. TAY one cen - 


tral ſpot all the remaining maſs of Aſiatic 


wealth which Gther flowed not into. the hands. 
of the Romans, or was tranſported back by 


commerce, and opulent governors; from that 


capital. In about a century from this period 
America was diſcovered, and opened to the 
daring warrior and adventurons merchant - 
new and invaluable ſources of wealth ; which, 
being exported by various channels to the 


| Eaſtern world, 0 the treaſures of Perſia 


and 
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and india, exhauſted: by the repeated ravages of 


portant diſcovery may be looked upon as the 
commencement” of a new zra in riches and 


not properly come under our ſurvey in a Diſſer- 
tation on the wealth of the ancient world. Till 
that diſcovery took place, the great marts of 
Europe poſſeſſed but a very ſcanty portion of 
old and filver; for, the jealous avarice and 
gloomy - bigotry . of the Mohammedans, in 


.. whoſe hands now centred the whole trade 


of Aſia, had combined to ſhut aut the Euro. 
pean merchants from the rich port of Alex. 
andria, and other maritime cities of the Eaſt. 
During this interval, however, a very ſea- 
ſonable ſupply of gold and ſilver bullion 
was fortunately met with in the mines of 

Germany, firſt diſcovered and wrought, ac- 
cording to Dr. Brown, about the year of 
Chriſt 700; traditions on the ſpot having 
fixed the working of that of CyxzMniTz, the 
ptincipal and moſt productive, ſeveral Engliſh 


miles in length, to that period. The rigid 


maxims that urged the Mahommedan deſpots 
of the Eaſt to exclude from all participation 
of che Indian commerce the Chriſtian traders 

* 


Mohammedan conquerors. But ſiner that i im. 


in commerce, the incidents ariſing from it do 


1 565 J | 
being 1 ſomewhat mitigated, Europe 
. through the medium of the Genoeſe 
and the Venetians, an additional influx of 
| the precious metals produced on the coaſt of 
Africa and the regions bordering on the 
Aurea Cherſorieſus. Still, however, in the 
great trading-cities of Europe, gold and ſilver 
were comparatively ſcarce, and continued ſo, 
till a ſeries of ſucceſs, as unexpected as un- 
merited, opened to the Spaniards the vaſt 
ſtorehouſes of theſe metals in America, whence 
the golden deluge has never ſince ceaſed to 
flow into their ports; and, being thence dif- 
fuſed through the courts and palaces of Eu- 
rope, has given them the appearance of Aſiatic 
ſplendour, and fixed on the heads of her 
auguſt ſovereigns diadems more brilliant than 
thoſe that anciently ſparkled on the brow of 
the great Shah of Perſia or the magnificent 
Mogul of India, 


Exp of TRE DisSERTATION ON THE IM» 
MENSE TREASURES IN BULLION AND 
coINED MoNEY OF THE ANCIENT | 

| SOVEREIGNS OF ASIA, 
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DISSERTATION, &c. 


General Actount of the SAnsCREET LANGUAGE, 
Grammar, and Alphabet. — The bigh An- 
tiguity and wide- Diffuſion of that Language 
over the ' Eaftern Region of Afia. — An In- 
veſtigation of the Sc1ENCEs of "the Brab- 
mins, not bitherto diſcuſſed in the Indian 
Antiquities, — ASTRONOMY, © neceſſarily cul- 
tivated, in the remote Periods, by a Race 
devoted to Agriculture, and immemorially 25 
addicted to the SAA SUPERSTITION.. 
— A retroſpettive Survey of "the great 
Outlines of this Science, as anciently known 
in India, — GzomeTRY "proved | to have 
flouriſhed among them, from” its Connection 
with the former Science in its advanced 

G ( _ 


„„ 
State, as well as from choir maſſy Style of 
Arecbitecture, &c, &c. — Mevicine, —the 
Devotion of the ancient Indians to BoTa- 


NICAL Reſearches, induced an intimate Ar. 


gquaintance with that Branch of the Science. 
— The Neceſſity of providing Remedies againſt 
the Bites of Serpents, and other noxious Rep. 
tiles abounding in India, promoted their far- 
ther Progreſs in it. — The Sanſcreet Trea- 
tiſes on Medicine confiſt principally of Re. 
ceipts preſerved from Age to Age, and care 
3 Fully banded down from Father to Son. — 
The ancient Indians proved to baue been nat 
ignorant of Anatomical Dilſſections, though 
regarded with Abborrence by the modern 
Brabmins.— Low State of tbe Science among 
tbe latter. — CHEMISTRY, — 4 Knowledge.of 
.. this Science, eſſentially. important in variaus 
. \ Branches. e Indian Manufafures ; proved in 
. 4beir. Agnzz-ASTRA, er Fire-Weapons uſed in 
Battle; as Tell as other. warlile Inflruments 
employed. by ..a People whoſe. e . it 

. entirely militgry,. DR 
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doctrine that that aſſerts the derivation of 
all. the ae of the earth, however 
Yap, from one grand 

7 parent 


K Je 


Wide 7 and variouſly 
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parent 1 according to the kypetdselis 


adopted throughout theſe volumes, a doc- 
trine equally conſonant to the voice of Scrip= 
ture and the annals of India, — implies that, 
in the remote period previous to the diſper- 


ſion of the human race, they uſed; in com- 


mon, one primæval language, '-radrcally the 
ſame, and, at the confuſion of Babel, only va- | 


ried in the mode of its pronunciation; in other 


words, that it was a confuſion of tbe lip, and 
not an alteration of language, which took 
place on that cataſtrophe; a labial failure, 
as Mr. Bryant judiciouſiy expreſſes himſelf;* - 
which, in effect, proved ſufficient to fruſtrate 


their impious deſign in rearing that mighty - 


fabric. The veſtiges of this primordial la. 
guage, in every dialect of the ancient world, 
are clearly traced in the elaborate work of 
M. Court de Gebeline; and, chough sir Wil- 
liam Jones, in one of his later diſfertations;+ 

ſeems to doubt the -exiſtence of the remains 
of this univerſal language, yet, in various 


raten et that err nn e | 


* Se Alta of Ann My; vl. 30. aj i 


| FI On the Guis of the Familie of Nations, f in the third vo- 


1 Alatic Reſearches. EY MEET 
J "04 oth 
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mary tongue throughout the early branches 
of the Noachic family, referring even the 
ſublime invention of letters, and the origin 
of aſtronomy. itſelf,” in which ſcience it ap- 
pears, extremely. probable. the celeſtial aſte- 
kriſms were firſt deſignated. by the letters of the 
alphabet, to the children of Ham in, Chal. 
dea; and his diſcuſſion on this important 
ſuhject, though it ſomewhat claſhes with the 
ſubſequent aſſertion alluded to above, is given 
in theſe words. The Sanſereet language, 
whatever be its antiquity, is of a wonderful 
ſtructure more perfect than the Greek, 
more copious than the Latin, and more ex- 
quiſitely reſined than either, yet bearing to 
each of them a ſtronger affinity, both in the 
Toots of verbs and in the forms of grammar, 
than could poſſibly have been produced by 
accident; ſo ſtrong indeed, that no philologer 
could , examine. them all three without be- 
lieving them to have ſprung, from. ſome com- 
mon ſource, which, perhaps, no longer ex- 
its. There is a ſimilar reaſon, though not 
quite ſo forcible, for ſuppoſing that both 
the Gothic and Celtic, though blended with 

a very. different * had the ſame origin 

| with 


apeally, aſſented to the prevalence of one pri- 


inv 


K, 


Chaldaic letters, in which moſt Hebrew books 


ws <7 
with the Sanſerret; and the old Perſian might 
be added to the fame family. 


The characters, in which the lirigoages of 
India were originally written, are called Na- 
geri, from Nagar, a city, with the word 


Deva ſometimes prefixed, becauſe they are be- 
lieved to have been taught by the Divinity 
himſelf, who preſcribed the artificial order of 
them in a voice from heaven. Theſe letters, 
with no greater variation in their form, by the 
change of ſtraight lines to curves, or con- 
verſely, than the Cuſic alphabet has received 
in its way to India, are ſtill adopted in more 
than twenty kingdoms and ftates, from the 
borders of Caſhgar and Khoten to Rama's 
Bridge, and from the Seendha to the river of 
diam; nor can I help believing, although the 


the caverns of Jaraſandha, that the ſquare 


are copied, were originally the ſame, or de- 
rived from the fame prototype, both with the 
Indian and Arabian characters: that the 

Phenician, from which the Greek and Roman 


alphabets were formed by various changes and 
inverſions, had a ſimilar origin, there can be 


04 little | 


poliſhed and elegant Devanagari may not be 
ſo ancient as the monumental characters in 


I 96} 
| little doubt; and tho inſcriptions at Canarah 
ſeem to be compounded of Nagari and 
Ethiopic letters, Which bear à eloſe relation 
to each other, both in the mode of writing 
from the left hand, and in the ſingular man- 
ner of - e vowels ny poop oe: 
; nants”*" - I OTST e ny 
The idea of the Indians, een en bes 
is exactly conformable to that of Plato, and 
of many Chriſtians, who ſuppoſe the firſt 
knowledge of letters to have been the reſult 
of divine inſpiration, or Deva Nagari. 
We may remark, too, that, according ta the 
above deciſion, the Cuthic, or Chaldaic, al- 
phabet is the baſis of all others; and thus 
again does Indian literature, in a ſtriking 
manner, corroborate the Hebrew records, 
the moſt ancient copies of which are written 
in ſuch a ſimple unadorned character, as in- 
conteſtably proves their high, if not unri- 
valled, antiquity; in other words, that they 
were written in the language ſpoken by the 
Noachidæ. Diodorus Siculus, in fact, actually 
aſcribes the invention of letters to the 8y- 


—— 


* Aſiatic Reſearches, vol. i. p. 425. 
7 > Shah " N 
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1 575 1 hy” 
rians;®. chat term being underſtood, in its 


more extended ſenſe, as often uſed by * 


— 


zucients, to include Chaldæa and Aſſyria, in 


particular by Pliny, who refers letters to the 
Aſſyrians and the oldeſt Syrian and Phœni- 
cian letters are allowed to have been the ſame. 
That is the peculiar character which Moſes 


is thought to have uſed in writing the Pen- 
tateuch; and iti is that in which the _ 
maritan, the oldeſt ane of ys 
ecompoſed-. * 85661 Hot 8 HO Ih 

The — — alin un ⸗ 


ter Cadmus, carried letters into Greece; and the 


ſtriking reſemblance, both in form, ſound, and 


arrangement, of the latter, with the former, in- 
dubitably eſtabliſnes their origin. But, if they 
were not ſufficient of themſelves to demon- 


fragable proof is derived from the circum- 
ſtance of the Greeks having retained; with 


very little variation, the original names of 


the letters thus imported into their country 


from Phœnicia. From Greece, the Pelaſgic 


colonies carried the Cadmæan letters into 
* evidenced alſo by the ſame een 


mY Diodorus Siculus, lib. v. p- 390. x 


circumſtances 
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circumſtances of pens arran ngement, . 


ene n i banane dn 
At what a remote wia, indeed; ni 
- uſed in Aſſyria may be deduced from the account 
ſent to Ariſtotle, from Baby lon, by Calliſthenes, 
nons pre ſerved by the prieſts in the temple of 
Belas, and reaching : back for a period of 


1903 years from the time of its conqueſt by | 


Alexander. Now Alexander's invaſion of 
Babylon happened about the year, before 
Ohriſt, 3 30, which makes the period, when 
thoſe obſervations commenced, to have been 


They were written or engraved: on” bricks, 
burnt in the ſun, which was probably the 
earlieſt rude tablet of the graphiſt, though 
afterwards he committed his thoughts to the 
more durable ſubſtance of marble, braſs, 
and copper. Thus, according to Joſephus, 
if any confidence ean be placed in his report, 
the Pillars of Seth recorded the prediction of 
an inundated world; the ſtupendous ſoulp- 
tures, on what are called the written moun- 


tains of Arabia, are referred con. of the 


* Fompbyr. apud Simplcium in Arifiot. oY Cato, p. 123. 
F moſt 


' 


little more than a century after the flood. 
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of ſtone. The Indians uſed all theſe me- 


plates have been. diſcovered in every quarter 
of the empire; but the tablet in maſt gene- 


„eee 


forms us, in proof of the early cultivation of 


| deep on the mountains of Bagiſthan, and what, 
if the account can be depended on, is ſtill more 


ber from an ancient king of Indi. - 


i 5 i 
moſt remote antiquity : the triumphs * Se- 


ſoſtris were blazoned, in every country: which | cf ; | 
he conquered, on columns that ſeem to have 


been inſcribed at once with alphabetic and 
hieroglyphic characters; and the Hebrew 


decalogue itſelf was engraved on two tables 


thods of conveying their ideas to poſterity. | 
Inſeribed pillars: and engraved copper- 8 


ral requeſt among them has ever been the 


are faſtened together, in long ſlips; and com- 
poſe thoſe books in Which the ſublime produc- 
tions of the Indian muſe have been for ſo 

many ages preſerved. Diodorus farther in- 


Aſſyrian letters, that Semiramis cauſed in- 
ſeriptions, in the Syriac character, to be cut 


to our purpoſe, that, on her meditated expedi- 
tion eaſtward, ſhe received /etters written to 


5 "4 | „ Divd, Sie. lb. i. p. 127, 129. * 


1 578 1 
. ro return from the ne of * 
object inſcribed to the letter deſignated. The 
general conformity of the moſt ancient 
Sanſcreet character with the ſquare Chaldaic 
letter, in which moſt Hebrew books are 


written, has been already noticed. Walton, 


in the Prolegomena to his Polyglott, has, in 


innumerable inſtances, remarked the ſtriking 


ſimilarity between the old Hebrew and Perſie 
dialect; and, in truth, Sir William Jones, 


in his Diſſertation on the Perſians, has con- 


firmed all that Walton advanced on the ſub- 
ject, by avowing that the ancient Iranian, or 
Perſian, and the Sanſcreet languages are, in 


their original, the ſame; that hundreds of 


Paxsi nouns are pure Sanſcreet, with no 
other change than ſuch as may be obſerved in 
the numerous vernacular dialects of India; 
that very many Perſian imperatives are the 
roots of Sanſcreet verbs; and that even the 


moods and tenſes. of the Perſian verb- ſubſtan- 


tive, which is the model of all the reſt, are 


deducible from Sanſcreet by an eaſy and clear 


analogy.”* The preſident farther adds, to- 
Wards * cloſe of this amen, that the 


Abba: Reſearches, li pon | 
I | language 


F 


„ 
language of the firſt Perſian empire, which he 


proves to have been Cuthite, and the latter 


governed by Cuthite princes, of whom Belus 


was the head, and the hiſtory of all of 


whom was carried, with the colonies migra- 
ting eaſtward, to India, was the mother of 
the Sanſcreet, and conſequently of the Zend 


and Parſi, as well as of Greek, Latin, and N 


Gothic; that the language of the Aſſyrians 
was the parent of Chaldaic and Pahlavi; and 
that the primary Tartarian langusge, alſo, 


had been current in the ſame” empire. * 


This having been the caſe, and the fact 


being proved from an authority ſo high and 


indiſputable, can we wonder that the hiſtory 
of the ancient world, in the early poſt: dilu- 
vian ages, as detailed by Moſes; ſnould be ſo well 
known to the ancient Brahmins, who uſed; 


both in ſpeaking and writing, the ſame lan- 


guage with the patriarchs; and in their ſacred 
books treafured up all the traditional dogmas 
and ſublime theology of the Noachidæ. Phe 
allegorizing ſpirit of their deſcendants has, 
indeed, obſcured its brightneſs and deſiled 
its War ; . tear 5 mn vel; 


31% 0 
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it the Hebrew: and indian kgillafore are the 
ſame. 4 £3 19463 & £4 * 

On attentively nas the charaflies 
and ſymbolic figures on the ruins of Iſtakar, 


vit Preifoo on de ge of that” ally 


Hindoo dec in . called by him 
Mahbabadian and Mahabelian, ſate on the 
throne of Perſia, it would undoubtedly have 
Hindoo mythology, and with figures reſem- 
bling thoſe at Salſette and Elephanta; where- 
as thoſe figures have reference ſolely to the 
Sabian ſuperſtition, or worſhip of the ſun 


and iplanets. Conſequently they muſt have 
been fabricated in a period after the migration 
of the Brahmins from Perſia, and when its 
intricate mythology had been purged of its im- 
purities by Toroaſter, who ſubſtituted in its 
| ſtead the ſimple adoration of the ſolar orb ane 


fire as the pureſt ſymbol of the Deity. The 


palace and temple of Iſtakar, therefore; cannot 


be older than about 500 years before Chriſt; 
and, with reſpect to the inſcriptions engraved 


on them, he is not of opinion that they are 
in n ä letters, but a ſecret and 


ſacerdotal 


J 


#1. 


lacerdgtal Character, which. could. only be de· 
ciphered by the prieſts. themſelves, | 
thoſe ruins, however, may be plainly — 
few of the ſquare .Chaldaic letters to which 
he had alluded. before, as reſembling the old 
Devanagari, before the latter wers -incloſed; / 
as tl Hoey: ſeen in SIS eee 
frames. i« Elie en es IH 2 
"The: eee a Perſian wich; * 
Indian language being thus clearly proved, 
and the characters at Canarah having been af. 
ſerted, by the firſt linguiſt of any age, to be 
compounded of the Nagari and Ethiopic, he 
nection exiſting between the languages of 
two countries ſo remote as India and Ethio- 
pia; 1 he. aſſerts, that the written Abyſſinian 
language, which we call Ethiopic, is a di- 
alect of old Chaldean, and ſiſter of Arabie | 
and; Hebrew, known with certainty to be 
identical words, but, (What is a far ſtronger 
proof) from the ſimilar grammatical ar- 
rangement of the ſeveral idioms. It is 
written, like all the Indian 3 
from the left hand to the right, and 5 
the n are , as in \Devans- 


0 gari, 


and the parent of almoſt every dialect, from 
the Perſian. Gulph to the China Sea, He is 
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to the conſbnants; with which khey 


gari, to 


convenient, but diſpoſed in a leſs artificial 
order than the ſyſtem of letters now ex hibited 
in the Sanſeteet grammars; whence he coticei. 
ved it may juſtiy be inferred, that the order 
_ eantrived:iby Panini or his diſciples is com. 
paratively modern; and he entertained no 
doubt, from a curſory examination of many 
old inſcriptions on pillars and in caves, which 
had been ſent to him from all parts of India, 
that the Nagari en men 
at firſt a ſimilar form. 
this ſubject it is impoltble; 6 to omit; 
ae: partially cited, the additional 
- evidence of Mr. Halhed; who, in theipreface to 


generally. ſpokeri before the invaſion of Alex- 
ander, to be a language of the moſt venerable 
and profound antiquity; the grand ſource as 
well as ſacred repoſitory of Indian liter bnd 


af opinion, that the Sanſcreet was, in an- 
cent periods, current not only over ALL 
en, n in its % extent, but 


Abs | | ef over 


ſ 


( | 


1 


ratify ſyllabic ſyſtem extremely clear and 


bis Grammar of the Hindoſtani Language, aſ- | 
ſerts the Sanſcreet, or ancient language of India, 


a 
» 


c 


ire 


le 
% 
#1 
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flect upon each other, and the general ana- 
logy which they all bear to the ſame grand 
prototype, afford another arnple field for cu 
tioſity. The coins of Aſſam; Nepaul, 'Caſh- 


over Ar TY ORIENTAL wWoRED, and that 
traces of its original and general diffuſion may 
ſtill be diſcovered in almoſt every region of 

„ Aſia. He was aſtoniſned to nd * the ſimili- 


tude of Sanſcreet words with thoſe of P 


and Arabic, and even of Latin and Gre; 


and that not in technical and metaphorical 


terms, which the mutuation of reined arts 


and improved manners might have occs- 
ſionally introduced, but in the ground. work 


of language, in monofyllables, in the names 0 
of numbers, and the appellations of ſuch things 


23 would be firſt diſcriminated on the imme- 


which may be obſerved” in the characters on 
the medals and fignets of various diſtricts | 


of Aſia, the light which they reciprocally re- 


meere, and many other kingdoms, 40 dan 
ſtamped with Sanſereet characters and moſtliy 
contain alluſions to the old Sanſerest mythor 


logy. The ſame conformity 1 haveobſervel 5 
on the impreſſion of ſeals from Bootan and 


e A collateral - inference! I "likewiſe 
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be:deduced from the peculiar arrangement of 
the Sanſcreet alphabet, ſo very different from 
that of any other quarter of the world. 
This extraordinary mode of combination ſtill 
exiſts in the greateſt part of the: Eaſt, from 
the Indus to Pegu, in dialects now appa- 
rently unconnected, and in characters com- 
pletely diſſimilar; and it affords a forcible ar- 
gument that they are all derived from the ſame 
ſource. Another field for ſpeculation pre- 
ſents 1tſelf in the names of perſons and 
places, of titles and dignities, which are 
open to general notice, and in which, to the 
fartheſt limits of Aſia, may be found mani- 
amen of the Sanſcreet T 
Thus, deduced from various ſources, and 
— through various channels, the ſtream 
of argument carries us back to · the central 
point whence we originally ſet out; that of u 
primeval language, univerſally prevalent a- 
. mong the early branches of the family of 
Noah, and diffuſed with the -firſt colonies 
through the habitable world; but, in the 
courſe of ages, as new events aroſe, as new 
| OI were formed, and as new ideas 
15 M l 0 en DAVE eee 
wa of te Bengal Lange „% 
* poured 
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poured in upon them, undergoing ſuch ma- 
terial alterations and modifications, as ſcarcely = 
to leave any veſtige of its origin remaining; 


except the radices of ſome principal words 


in every diale& of it, by which the relation of 
the ſecondary to its primary ds ht Hi be 
faintly recognized. 13 

I have hitherto. che ſolely to e 
betic writing; to letters as the ſymbols of 
bound, not to thoſe of the hieroglyphic 
kind, which are properly. the ſymbols of 
ideas and, objects. The latter appear io 
have no connection with the Iadian alphabet, 
whatever they may have with that of the 
old Egyptians or that of the preſent Chineſe; 


the only: POR PORN the Japaneſe: and 
-uſe 4 of ſo compli- 


dae a ne pf conveying. their ideas and 


perpetuating their ſentiments. On the con- 
fderation,, therefore, of that particular clas 
of alphabet, there is no occaſion that I ſhould 
enter in any detail, yet, upon this ſubject, 
cannot ayoid remarking, that, if the hier». 
phie and e K uſed by the 


the "nth "rae upon which ground, hl. de 
culgnes founded his arguments for ſuch 


P33” deſcant. 
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deſcent, by the ſame line of reaſoning, the 
ſyſtem of the Brahmins, adopted by Sir Wil- 


nam Jones himſelf, who inſiſts upon their 
5 having | originally ſprung from a Hindoo 


ſtock, is, —I ſpeak with reſpectful ſubmiſ. 
fion to his genius and learning, — very con- 
ſiderably weakened, if not wholly ſubverted; 
for, is it poſſible, that, during the gradual mi- 
gration of their tribes eaſtward, and at that 
early period, when the Sanſcreet flouriſhed in 
its full vigour, that they ſhould have loſt all 
remembrance of their native tongue, either the 
vulgar Sanſcreet dialect, or the elegant and po- 
liſhed Devanagari; arid: ſhould have adopted, 
in the room of an alphabet already elabo- 

rately formed, and juſtly diſtinguiſhed for its 
comprehenſive utility, its refined correctneſs, 
and the beauty of its arrangement, a 
vague and prolix ſyſtem of ſymbolic cha- 
racters compoſed of the forms or detached 


inconceivably intricate in their combinations, 
and infinitely diverſified in their number and 
ſignification? I am aware that the faney of 
ſome learned men has endeavoured to fix a 
- Hieroglyphic ſtamp on many letters, 'of the 
I Oy" Arabian, and other Eaſtern alpha- 
© bets; 


4 | 


parts of the forms of animals and objects, 


whi 


fort 


[ wy 1 


bets ; as, for inſtance, that in the Aleph, 1 


which ſignifies an ox in Phœnician, is repres 
ſented the head of the ox; the Beth, which, 
in the Hebrew, imports a houſe, the figure 
of ſuch houſes as are to this day uſed in 
paleſtine-Syria, the foundation, the wall, 


tall figure, and long and curved neck, the 


form of that letter appears to repreſent; and. 


in the letters of the Arabian alphabet, the 
arms and implements of the tent of the 
ancient 'Arab-ſhepherd, as his dtinking- cup. 


his hunting-horn, his  battle-axe, . &c. all 


which ſuggeſtions, though _ probably mot 
entirely without ſome foundation in truth. 
afford but a weak baſis for the hypotheſis 
intended to be erected upon it. 

With reſpect to the Chineſe thamiklnge, 
once ſo proudly vaunted as the maſters of 
Afiatic/ ſcience, were it not for the high 


 reſpeR, .. in every -acceptation of the word, 


due from me to the deciſion. of ſo; diſtin- 
guiſned a character, to whom the hiſtory 


and literature of Aſia were ſo familiarly 


ſtill to adbere to the ſyſtem of M. Dx Pauw, 
ho ſtrenuou fly contends that the Chineſe 


T0. „„ 


and the flat roof; Gimel, the camel, whoſe 


„ 
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are the lineal offspring of the ancient Tar- 
tar race, who deſcended, in wild clans, from 
the ſteeps of Imaus, into the fertile plains of 
this benigner region, and conſider the great 


reſemblance inſtanced by himſelf, in the thin 
beards,” ſmall eyes, and flat noſes, of the two 
nations, as evidence nearly incontrovertible. 
Another important objection ſeems to offer 
itſelf in the total difference of the ſtructure 
of the two languages of China and India; 
the former conſiſting principally of menoſyila. 
les, and that of the Brahmins abounding 
with words of many ſyllables, and nenn 
in compound epithets ond often rum n 0 
half a page. R wy” qd Iten 5 
To the preceding general natinber de [ 
410 languages, 1 ſhall now ſubjoin ſuch 
particulars, concerning the Sanſereet alpha- 
bet and language, as may be ſufficient 
to afford the reader a proper conception of 
them without entering into the weariſome 
and diſguſting minuteneſs of a ' grammatical 
diſquiſition. The term Sanſereet, according 
to Mr. Wilkins, is compounded of the pre- 
poſition an, ſignifying completion, and 


rita, finiſhed, It means, therefore, a lan- 
4 guage „ _— and poliſhed: but 
f this 


1 FR * 


this nn been the effect of the un- Ws 
wearied diligence, and. ptedilection for their 

native tongue, of the Brahmins; fort 

could not have been ſo in the firſt inſtance, 

when it bore a near reſemblance to the 
ſquare unadorned Chaldaic character. It is 
alſo, we have obſer ved, a, very ee 

language, and delights in polyſyllables 
be | moſt, ancient, hœngician 5 
traduced into Greece by Cadmus, were but 
 fixteen in number; aboat, the period f 
the Trajan war, four more letters were 

added by Palamedes; and, many years after, 
Simonides, by adding four others, completed 
the Greek alphabet. The amount of the 
Egyptian alphabet, according to Plutarch, 

vas twenty-five ; and that of wo Hebrew! . 
twenty-two. But the Sanſereet alphabet 
apparently exceeds, in the number of its let- | 

ters, all; that, ever were formed, conſiſting of 
no leſs than fifty. Of theſe, thirty-four are 
conſonants, and the remaining ſixteen are 
vowels. The Brahmins glory in this un- 
common copioufneſs of the Sanſcreet alpha- 95 
bet; but. Alter * there is no old reaſon, ws 


+ © a4 - 


neatly o one half. are gad to 8 
: P. 6: | ſounds, 
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are the lineal offspring of the ancient Tar- 
tar race, who deſcended, in wild clans, from 
the ſteeps of Imaus, into the fertile plains of 
this benigner region, and conſider the great 
reſemblance inſtanced by himſelf, in the thin 
| beards, ' ſmall eyes, and flat noſes, of the two 
nations, as evidence nearly incontrovertible. 
Another important objection ſeems to offer 
itſelf in the total difference of the ſtructure 
of the two languages of China and India; 
the former conſiſting principally of monoſylla. 
bles, and that of the Brahmins abounding 
with words of many ſyllables, and denne 
in compound epithets chat often run aun 
half I nt ofrot” 200g, 

To the preceding gchar” retürkee dn \ 
Afiatic languages, I ſhall now ſubjoin ſuch 
particulars, concerning the Sanſereet alpha- 
bet and language, as may be fufficient 

to afford the reader a proper conception of 

them without entering into the weariſome 
and diſguſting minuteneſs of a grammatical 

diſquiſition. The term Sanſereet, according 

to Mr. Wilkins, is compounded of the pre- 

poſition ſan, ſignifying completion, and 
rita, finiſned. Tt meany, therefore, a lan- 
Suse — er and 9 1 but 
this 
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this "ins been the effect of the un- 5 


wearied diligence, and predilection for their 
native tongue, of the Brahmins; for, it 
could not have been ſo in the firſt inſtance, 


when it bore a near, reſemblance to the 


ſquare unadorned Chaldaic character. It is 
alſo, we have obſer ved, a. very ene 
language, and delights in poly ſyllables. 
Tbe moſt ancient, Phœnician letters, in 
trgduced.. into Greece by. Cadmus, were but 
ſixteen \in- number; about the period f 
the Trajan war, four more letters were 
added by Palamedes; and, many years after, 


gimonides, by adding four others, completed 


the Greek alphabet. The amount of the 


Egyptian alphabet, according to Plutarch, 
Vas twenty-five ; and that of the Hebrew is 
twenty-two. - But the Sanſcreet alphabet 


apparently exceeds, in the number of its let- 


ters, all that ever were formed, conſiſting of 
no leſs than fifty. Of theſe, thirty-four are 


conſonants, and the remaining ſixteen are 


vowels. The Brahmins glory in this un- 
N common copioufneſs of he. Sanſcreet alpha- - 


ſon for 


EXE 


X this 9 of deinen numerous conſonants 
nearly one half are ſaid to carry combined 
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ſounds, and ſix ef their vowels are merely the 
correſpondent long ones to as many that are 
ſhort; which reduces it nearly to a level with 
the other alphabets of the ancient world. 
Copious and nervous as the Sanſereet is al- 
| lowed to be, the ſtyle of the beſt authors is 
ſtill extremely conciſe, ſometimes even to ob- 
ſcurity; hence the innumerable ſaſtras and 
commentaries on all their ſacred and ſcien- 
tic books; and hence, it may juſtly be 
added, the unbounded influence of the Brah- 
mins, who explain them as they . to. 
their ignorant; but devoted, followers: + 

The four 'Vepas, it is well known, ts 
the great ſtore-houſe of - Sanſcreet learning, | 

| They are ſaid originally to have been but bret 
in number, the fourth being ſuppoſed to 
have been compoſed in a period many cen- 
turies later than the other three. The argu- 
ment advanced on this ſubjeR, / in the 
Aſiatic Reſearehes, is two-fold. / The firſt 
atiſes from the very ſingular circumſtance of tha 
only three Vedas having been mentioned in olde 
the moſt ancient and venerable of the Hin- | to 1 
doo writers; and the names of thoſe thrre peri 

Vedas occur in their proper order in the com- 

pound-word REI that is to ſay, the 

| | | Reig 


\ 
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10 Veda; the Tee Veday and the Sumnam 
yeda. The ſecond argument is drawn from | 
the manifeſt difference in the ſtyle between 
the fourth, or Atharven Veda, and the three 3 
before named. That of the latter is now 3 
grown! ſo obſolete! as hardly to be intelligible © 
to the Brahmins of Benares, and to appear 
almoſt a different dialect of the Sanſcreet, 
while that of the former is comparatively 
modern, and may be eaſily read, even by 4 
learner of that ſaered language, W . 
aid of a dictionary.“ 
The date of theſe be books! goes va 
far back into antiquity, and that date is ſo © 
well authenticated, that, with every reſpectful 
deference to the opinions of thoſe worthy and 
pious writers who contend that, AL ABET IS 
L3TTERS originated with Moſes, when he re- 
ceived from God the Table of the Decalogue, I 
am unable to ſubſcribe to that opinion, though 
| moſt readily admit the language, in which 
that decalogue was written, to have been the 
oldeſt in the world, and probably imparted - 
to man by inſpiration, but at a much earlier 
period. I am bound faithfully to repreſent, 


| ; 
„ 4UF- 1 


* Aſiatic Reſearches, vol. i. p. 346, 347. 
e 
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ſo far as yet unfolded, the Hindoo ſcienctes 
and, on this ſubject, I muſt. fortify myſelf 
with the obſervation. of Sir William Jones, 


whom nobody will accuſe, any more than, 1 
truſt, myſelf, of intended diſreſpect to the 


high character and functions of the Hebrew 


| legiſlator, but who. has declared it to be 


bis firm belief, ariſing from both internal 
and external evidence, that the three prior 


and, to the VA jusn VE DA, in particular, he 
aſſigns the poſſible æra of 1580 years before 
the birth of Chriſt, which 1s nine- years 
: prior to the birth of Moſes, and ninety before 
Moſes departed from, Egypt with the Iſrael- 
ites.+ The firſt promulgation of the In- 
ſtitutes of Menu, he thinks, was coeval 
with the firſt monarchies eſtabliſhed in Egypt 
or Aſia; and he remarks a ſtrong reſem- 
blance of them, in point of ſtyle and gram- 
' matical: conſtruction, with the Vxnas them- 
ſelves. _ I: ſhall: not enter farther, into the 
Wee but leave e man to form his 


„On the Ade of Idan din, in Akaiic Reſearches 
Py ill, p. 289, \ 
＋ Ibid, vol. v. p ðᷣͤ 3 8 0 


own 


Vedas care above tliree thouſand years old ;* 
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own opinion on the ſubject; and proceed to 
the conſideration of what, by the induſtry 
of our learned countrymen, has been gleaned 
from thoſe precious fragments of  ancit 
Indian literature. Fan e 
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Having already, in various parts of theſe 
volumes and the Indian hiſtory, treated con- 
cerning many of the arts and ſciences an- 
ciently moſt cultivated in Hindoſtan; in par- 
ticular their ſtyle of azcuiTEcTURE, when 
diſcourſing on the pagodas; their ſkill in 
SCULPTURE, when examining the figures of 
Elephanta; having given the entire hiſtory of 
their progreſs in NAVIGATION, in an expreſs 
diſſertation on that ſubject, ſo intereſting to 
Britons, in the 6th volume of theſe Antiqui- 
ties; having, alſo, in the Commercial Diſſer- 
tation, conſidered their MAN urAcruR Rs, and 
the arts more immediately connected with the 
5 beautiful productions of the Indian loom; I 
conceive my duty to the public, on this 
point, already in a great degree fulfilled. 

| Their literature and ſciences open an im- 
menſe field for diſcuſſion, and materials for 
the full inveſtigation of them are ſtill among 
the Indian defiderata, 1 requeſt, therefore, 
5 | N in 


| s 


L 
in a particular manner, the exertion of the 
reader's candour in peruſing the following 
Diſſertation, as the mine of Sanſcreet litera- 
ture has been hitherto but little oxplored; 
though J rejoice to hear there are riſing in 
India many able and willing candidates for 
b ee e e 951008 eee e, 
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GENERAL PHYSICS. 


"i all retrbſpects/u upon Indian Kienast 
hiſtayy; it will be obſerved! that an uncum- 
mon degree of natural hiſtory 1s blended: with 
it; and, in fact, their mythelogy is a com- 
pound of phyſics and metaphyſics. Exten- 
ſive, therefore, as have already been our diſ- 
quiſitions on that mythology, occaſional refo· 
rences to it can with difficulty be avoiqed, be- 
cauſe, in fact, there is ſearcely an at᷑t or 
ſcience which has not its reſpective numen 
preſiding over it, who is ſuppoſed to direct 
the labours of the artiſt and the reſearches of 
the ſcholar, Even their theologieal ſpecu- 
lations are, in a great degree, founded upon 
what they obſerve paſſing in the phyUeal 
world: They ſaw ul direct tendeney in nature 
ils. SET: | = 
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to diſſolution ; they therefore fabricated a de- 
firoging deity'; but. as they alſo obſeryed a 
power in nature capable of counteracting 
that tendency, the ſame. fertile imagination, 
in conſequence, - conceived a preſerving deity; 
his enemy and antagoniſt, -- Hence, probably, 
the true ſource of that rooted enmity im- 
memorially ſubſiſting between the followers 


of Veeſhnu and Seeva, Every element is, 


in fact, a perſonified God; the minerals of 
the earth, and the corals of the ocean, have 
their guardian genii; and a ſubtle ſpirit per- 
vades and preſides over even the: humbleſt 
tribes of vegetation. ' ' VL TONS 

Much as hath already ban aid on the ſub- 
ject, yet, as it is ever a prominent object in 
Oriental literary reſearch, I commence my 
inquiries ' with renewed inveſtigations and 
ſummary retroſpect upon their ſyſtem of 
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- 1 have. ventured, in various parts. of the 
two works before the public, to give a date 
to the Brahmin ſyſtem of Aſtronomy nearly 
W with the * in whatever 

ab- 
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ab- original country ub nerds were ſet- 
tled, whether in Chaldæa or Iran, that ſei- 
ence was abſolutely neceſſary to a race of men 
who ſeem, from the earlieſt times, in a pecu- 
liar manner to have devoted themſelves to 
agricultural concerns; to a race not ** fleſhed 
in blood, or wandering wild over immenſe 
deſerts, like the ſavage tribes of Scythia, but 
who; from their origin, ſeem to have aſſo» 
ciated: in affectionate: tribes, and been united 
by the ſtricteſt bonds of domeſtic intercourſe; 

a race who, for the moſt part, exiſt entirely 

upon the grains and fruits which the cultiva- 


ted earth abundantly produces, and therefore 


muſt of conſequence be ſuppoſed intimately 
acquainted with the fimes and: ſeaſons, the re- 
ſult of aſtronomical obſervation, moſt proper 
for. that cultivation. I conſidered that ſyſtem 
as containing a conſiderable proportion of 
ante-diluvian: aſtronomy, concerning which, 
though all that can be advanced muſt be al- 
lowed to be nothing better than ingenious con- 
jecture, yet, ſince the Indian nation ſeen al- 
ways to have adhered ſo cloſely together as 


a people, and. ſince Budha is ſaid At 4 


married ILA, Noali's daughter, it is moſt 


nne that, among them, the remains of 


the 


4 
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40 ante-diluyian ſciences flouriſhed in a more 


perfect degree than among the . widely. 
diſperſed branches of his family, 


1 have allo. ſtrenuouſly —_ fas the 


| axiſtenits of an older ſphere, containing cer. 


tain obſolete aſteriſms at preſent not to be 

found in the catalogue of modern conſtel. 
lations, as the Phalæna, the wandering moth 
of night; the Succoth Benoth, or ben and 
chickens; the Oblation, and others, alluded to 
by Mr. Coſtard in -his 2 nnn 
my. 


rite ſcience, in the earlieſt periods, is farther 
proved by its intimate connection with the 
hiſtory of their moſt ancient ſovereigns, who 
ſeem all to have been a kind of planetary 
_ deities; and the reign of the king: and the 
revolution of the orb, as has often been be- 
fore obſerved in theſe pages, to have been 
perpetually confounded in their wild mytho- 


logical records. Hence I was induced to 


conſider the ſphere itſelf as formed by | the 

united wiſdom of the Patriarchs, exhibiting 

to Us 4 rich n bf rare, n 
\ 

ede we Childean eden, p. . | 
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only mode of deſignating objects and ideas in 
thoſe remote æras,) having an immediate al- 
luſion to the characters and events of the 
greateſt, impo tance to mankind; and conſe. 
quently. in a. bich degree illuſtrative of the 
hiſtory of man in the infancy. of human g- 
vernment.. - Aſtronomy, indeed, could ſcarcely 
wil of flouriſhing g in the higheſt vigour during 

the remoteſt periods in India, as well as 
throughout all Aſia, in conſequence | of the 
decided patronage afforded that ſcience by 
Eaſtern ſovereigns. F From the foundation 12 | 
their ,reſpeRive empires, the kings of. Chal - 
dæa and India cheriſhed and entertained in 
their palaces, the wiſe men — philoſophers 
of rheir, realms, aud it mult be owned, in 
return, that. aſtronomical prieſts have un all 


ages heen found too ſuſceptible of royal, fa- 
your, : and have been but too grateful in re- 


paying their kindneſs, by flatterinz. them f 


with titles and honours, more x dan 5 wor- 


tal. 2815 of Tree - jt + F. 52 Prep pos 
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With 1 the ancient Indian A 
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2 it 18.4, vaſt; ſyſtem of cycles aſcending by 
no very regular gradations from their Ire 


La-PAKSHA and CREESHNA-PAKSHA, 0 the 
dark and bright halves of the moon's orb; | 
Vor. VII. Q that 


uf . 


. 
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that is to ay, in plain Engliſh, a ' fortnigh, 
to millions of revolving years, lunar and fo. 
lar, infinitely diverſified,” and alternately cat. 
culated by the rules of terreſtrial and celeſtial 
eomputation. It is an endleſs labyrinth, to 
which the Brahmins themſelves, from the 
lapſe of time and the decay of ſcience among 
them, ſeem at preſent: to poſſeſs but a very 


entic information has hitherto arrived in 


thn clue; but, through which, as au- 


urope, we have already in great agak toned 


| Y in the firſt volume of Indian luſtory. 


Whoſoever will caſt his eye upon a Hin- 
doo ſacred calendar will perceive a moſt de- 
-' ciſive proof, how inceſſantly, in the moſt an. 


cient periods, the Brahmin prieſts muſt have 


Watched the motions of the heavenly bodies. 
All the long train of faſts and feſtivals ri- 
gidly preſcribed that ſuperſtitious nation, in 


the Vepas and other ſacred books, is 


regula- 


ted by the poſition of particular planets in 
the heavens, and the conſequent benevolent 
or mali gnant aſpects imputed to them by the 
mad votaries of aſtrological ſcience, which 
then held in chains the en and 1 vir- 
tuous of mankind. I 


| 1 
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It will be alſo remembered, that ah obll⸗ 
gation to obſerve theſe rigid faſts and theſe 
erer· returning feſtivals was of no ſlight na- 
ture. The tremendous ſuperſtition that 
enjoined them on the timid Indian was 
implanted in his inmoſt ſonl, or 0 
was inwoven with his very conſtitution, 
engroſſes the earlieſt habits of his life, and 
continues its influence over his lateſt. For 


even; the moſt caſual omiſſion of the mi- 


nutiæ of that holy ritual, he hears; the 
thunder of Seeva rolling to overwhelm him; 

or, what i is not Jeſs. dreaded than the 
wrath of heaven, he ſees himſelf reduced to 
the forlorn condition of a Chandelah, or 
outcaſt, to whom the elements themſelves are 


hoſtile, and for whom neither heaven nor 
earth have any place of ſafety or repoſe. 


The baneful effects of this entire devotion 
of the Hindoos to the ceremonious injunc - 
tions of their religion are often recorded in 


the page of their hiſtory. Undertakings of 
the higheſt national importanee have been 


abandoned, for ſome idle punctilio of this 


kind, at the inſtant hen ſacceſs ſeemed in⸗ 
dubitable; and the Mahommedan generals 


aking advantage of ſome, to them auſpi- 
Tron | | by 2 cou, 


or rather 


i | - 

[ 62 ꝗ1 
- cious, day, when the Hindoo religion forbids 
the uſe of arms, have marched unreſiſted into 
their moſt wealthy and beſt fortified cities. 
Sonnerat, in particular, expreſſly aſſerts this 
fact concerning the AID "Pooja, or feat of 
arms, which falls in October, and is holden 
ſo ſacred, that, on che day of its celebration; 
the Hindoo will not take up arms to defend 
Himſelf. ' He adds, that the general of the 
Soobih of the Deccan,' who beſieged Gingy 
choſe that day for the aſſault, being perſuaded 
the garriſon would not defend the place on 
that day, and he actually entered tlie garriſon 
without meeting the leaſt refiſtanice,s” nene 
We have ſeen in Vol. VI. in what very 
remote periods the Indians had navigated the 
great ocean, ſince, in the Inſtitutes of 
Menu,“ written twelve hundred years befote 
Chriſt, proviſion is made for loſſes incurred 
by adventures at ſea; and the circumſtance 
of its being thus particularly mentioned, in 
a part of the grand legiſlative code, proves 
the antiquity of the commerce as well as the 
danger attending it. Now it is impoſſible for 
IN to be * . to any extent, 
nnr Vas 8 b-/ (et oh. 
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without a knowledge of aftrodoinical e 
A correct knowledge of the poſitlon in the 
heavens of certain ſtars, uncommonly bril- 


liant, with reſpoct to the earth,” was abſolute- 


ly neceſſary io the mariner in directing the 


whether! to the ſhores, of Egypt or Arabia, 
which countries, by the aid of the; monſoons, 


they ſeem immemorially to have viſited; the 


former, for the purpaſe of vending to that 
luxurious people the rich commodities of 


India; the latter, for thoſe coſtly. ſpices and 
aromatics which were en e awe 


delicious climates 


Ig farther bas Fry „ prabiclericy 
in aſtronamy, or rather that many intereſting 


branches of that ſcience originated among 


them, may be urged, what has already 
been intimated in the firſt volume of the 
Indian: hiſtory, the circumſtance of their 


being in poſſeſſion of a table of [Lunar 


MANS1oONs, in number twenty- eight, a mode 
of dividing the heavens unknown, to the 


Greeks, and which, therefore, could not be 


borrowed from them. All the names dt the 
aſteriſms, and all books on this ſubject, 
are written in pure Sanſcreet, and conſe- 
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quently muſt have been long anterior to the 
age of Alexander, when its purity had de- 
clined. Their mode of deſignating theſe 
lunar manſions is by objects and animals per- 
fectly novel and original, and in the Hindoo 
ſtyle; Indian conques, ſaffron, tabors, heads 
of antelopes, gems, » pearls, &c. The pla- 
nets in their ſyſtem, we have ſeen, are all 
perſonified, and inveſted with appropriate 
dreſſes and ſymbols, and are repreſented ri. 
ding on animals, characteriſtic of their ſlow 
or rapid revolution in the heavens. Thus, 
it has been obſerved, the Sun is mounted on 
a lion, to mark the ardour and fierceneſs of 
his beam; the Moon on an antelope, to de- 
note the rapidity of her progreſs ; Mercury 
on a hawk, a bird whoſe ſoaring wing er- 
plores the higheſt region of æther, while its 
undazzled eye gazes ſtedfaſtly on the orb of 
day, ſhining in; meridian: ſplendour; Mars, 
armed with a ſabre, is borne on à war- horſe 
through tlie heavens; Venus, the radiant 
harbinger as well of the opening as of the 
cloſing day, is mounted on a camel, an ani - 
mal patient and indefatigable, that purſues 
his unwearied journey over trackleſs deſerts 
and burning ſands, early and late, before the 
inte . „„ ſun 
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ſun riſes, and after it has declined 3 Jopiter, 
rides, on a; boar, a flow and fluggiſh animal, 
the emblem of bis tedious revolution; and 
Saturn meaſures round the circumference of 
his vaſt orbit exalted on the back of a heavy 
unwieldy elephant. But of Saturn, or Sam, 
as in the old Sanſereet books he is denomina- 

ted, there occurs in that ſyſtem a very curious 


TR rt not mentioned before, and = 


which deſerves the marked attention of the | 
aſtronomical ſtudent, . bs - nh 

Sani has already, been deſcribed, "from Sane 
ſcreet authorities, as a malignant planet, and 
he is metaphorically repreſented as the Ane 
moving child. of Surya, the Sun. The Indians 
entertain dreadful apprehenſions concerning 
him, and offer to, him conciliatory prayers. » 
He is depicted of a blue colour; he has four 
arms; he is mounted upon a raven; and is 
ſurrounded by two ſerpents, whoſe inter- 
twining bodies form a circle round him.“ 8 
I haye already intimated in a former v0. 
lume, that the circle formed around Sax, by 
the intertwining ſerpents, was probably i in- 
tended to denote his RING, 1 have ſince l had 
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vec for the reader's inſpoction 
and deciſion.” Tt is impoſſible to aſcertain'the 
exact age of the pictured image in che pa- 
goda from which the portrait was taken; but 
probably both are of a very remote age; for, 


the Indian pagodas are not fabrications, of 


yeſterday, nor in' their conceptions and de- 
ſigns are they given to frequent vicifſitude, 
Now, if Sani were thus deſignated in very 
ancient periods, the fact proves that they 
muſt, by what means can ſcarcely be con- 
jectured, have diſcovered the phenomenon of 


his RING; for, what beſides could that fer. 


pentile oval, encloſing the body of Sami, be 
intended to repreſent? That Phenomenon, 
bowever, was not known in Europe till 


* about the year 1628, when Galileo, with the 


fiſt perfect teleſeope, diſcovered hat he 
conceived to be two ſtars at the extreme 
parts of the planet; but which, in reality, 


proved to be the Aus æ of that ring, the ac- 
tual exiſtence of Which was 'afterwards de- 


monſtrated by Huygens and ſacceeding aftro- 
nomers. The, circumſtance is not the leaſt 


wonderful of thoſe that becur in the dif- 


cuſſion of Indian antiquities and literature. 
1 bare en the fakt, and engraved the 


image 
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 high'proficiency” in aſtronomy of the aricient | 
Brahmins, ſince indubitable proofs of their 
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wage leive e aber judges the aſl of de- 


cifion.” — Aer l A Hane | 
Thele is no occaſion, however; to trouble 
. reader with farther” 'conjefftres on *the 


rapid advance in that ſcience are to be found 
in che moſt ancient pagodas of Hindoſtan, 
all placed with ſuch aſtforiomical preciſion, as 

with their four ſides conſtantly” to face the 


four cardinal points. Theſe were examined 
and found to be exactly thus ſituated by M, 


Gentil; and in this circumſtanee they reſem- 
ble the pyramids of Egypt, probably the 

work of the ſame” artificers; ' for, a variety 

of facts tends to ſtrengthen the hypotheſis, 

that Egypt, or . ifra-fthan,” was colonized by ; 
the firſt Indians. On the roofs too and walls 
of many of theſe pagodas are deeply engrared 
the zodiacal aſteriſms. Various ſets of their 
aſtronomical tables, of a very ancient date, 
imported into Europe by learned foreigners, 


have bed deibernch inveſtigated; and proved 
to give the true aſpect of the heavens; and 


poſition of the ſtars, about the period they 
were formed. The tables of Tirvalbre in 


particular, brought to Europe and publiſhed 


\ 


* 


vhich thoſe tables tend directly to eſtabliſh, 
of all the planets, except Venus, in the firſt 
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by NM. Gentil, merit the moſt attentive con- 


ſideration. For, the grand conjunction 


degree of Msn, or ARIEs, with which. their 


celebrated æra of the Cali Vu commenced, 
has been found, upon the calculation of the 


ableſt ' aſtronomers. of Europe, to be true 
with the addition of an eclipſe of the moon, 
from which their aſtronomical time 18 dated.? 


On an actual retroſpective ſurvey of the hea, 
vens, it appears that Jupiter and Mercury 


were then in the ſame degree of the ecliptic; 
that Mars was diſtant about eight degrees, 


and Saturn ſeventeen; and it reſults from 


that ſurvey, that, at the time of the date 
given by the Brahmins to the commence- 
ment of the Cali Vug, they ſaw thoſe pla- 

nets ſucceſſively diſengage themſelves from 
25 'rays & the ſun. This is the repreſenta- 
tion of M. Bailly, that profound and accu- 
rate, though, in points of theology, ſceptical, 


aſtronomer; confirmed, in every inſtance; by 
"Mp _ more elaborate. eee of * 
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learned / Mr. Playfair, - profeſſor of aſtronomy 
at Edinburgh. While the romantic aud ex- 
travagant boaſts of the Brahmin chronologers, 
in reſpect to the epoch of creation, remained 
unrefuted; I befitated to admit: this deciſion 
of M. Bailly as valid evidence; but the na- 
ture of their wild chimeras in aſtronomy 
having been ſince frequently explained in the 
Afiatic Reſearches; and it being now well un- 
derſtood by what kind f years their calculav- 
tions were regulated, I am willing to give 
every due credit to the laborious and learned 
reſearches of that profound 1 ſa- 
crificed tq the guillotine by his perſidious 
countrymen. It is a circymſtance-not- leſs 
aſtoniſhing, than this its early maturity in 
Hindoſtan, that ſo little genuine aſtronomy 
ſhould at this day flouriſh in that degene- 
rate country; and that the modern race of 
Brahmins ſhould regulate their aſtronomical 
ſtudies by the rules, without knowing the 
principles, that guided their anceſtors, in cul- 
tivating this ebe. bench. of ancient li- 2 
IG been um 3104 4 
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dee Me. Playfatr on a the! Bjahmin aer in maler 
; TranſaQt; Edinburgh. vol, il. p. 1. 
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The epoch of this: celebrated ard 66 the 
Cali Vug, which, according to M. Bailly, 


anſwers to midnight between the ryth and 


18th of February of the year 3 102 before 


_ 5 thus ſcientifically adjuſted by learned 
Europeans, may be admitted, becauſe with. 
in the limits of the chronology of the ſacred 
books that ought to regulate our belief in 


theſe matters; for, the: firſt of February 


1790. exactly correſponded to the year 4891 


of the Hindoo period of the Cali Vug; con- 
ſequently above a thouſand years within the 
Moſaic æra of the world. J But there is no 
neceſſity for our allowing a ſimilar datitude to 


wild ſpeculations in that ſcience which di- 


rectly militate againſt it; and this is evidently 
the caſe when theſe tables refer us to obſer- 

vations pretended to be made when, ac- 
cording to them, the ſolar year conſiſted of 
365 days, fix hours, twelve minutes, and 
thirty ſeconds. In the time of Hipparchus, 
near two thouſand years ago, that year was 
eomputed at 365 days, ue hours, forty-five 
minutes, and twelve ſeconds. From Hip- 


parchus, to the age of Ptolemy, the altera- 


tion in the length of the year was noted by 


* latter aſtrononter ; ans from * to. 
$08 our 
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he relied upon,” which they certainly; cannot, 
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our own, the decreaſe has been — 
er obſerved: . By European aſtraono- 
mers of the preſent day, it is reckoned at 


10 days; five hours, forty-eight minutes, 


and fifty-ſive ſeconds. Hence it would 
appear, (ſays an ingenious: modern writer, 


that there is a gradual decreaſe in the length 


« we muſt conclude that the earth approach · 
es the ſun; that its revolution is thereby 


ſhortened; und that the tables of the Brah- 
mins, or at leaſt the obſervations that fixed 
the length of their year, muſt have been 
made 7300 years ago. Retrogreſſive cal- 


culations have been probably made to ſuit 


that diſtant period, but certainly not actual 
obſervations; ſince it aſcends far beyond even 


the Septuagint” date of the creation, which, 


as the moſt extended, I ſet out with adopt- 


ing; and the poſſibility! of the advantage of | 
the ſcientific exertions of the ante: diluviaus; 
which, to obviate the objections of the ſcep- 
tical philoſopher; J have ever been willing i in 
a certain ve to admit mee in Wenn 
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How ſurvey taken, in theſe volumes, of the 
literature of their carlieft! ron. rey rat 
ſeendants. ; 
While I am bold to n . theſe-a -are 
the chimeras of © aſtronomers; I will not 
_ ſhrink from my duty as the hiſtorian of 
the literature of India, by / preſenting the 
reader with an account of ſome actual ob- 
ſervations, made in the moſt remote Kras, 
that can ſcarcely fail of exciting aſtoniſn- 
ment, and may ſtrike ſome prejudiced minds 
with diſguſt,” as if on this ſubject, not 
leſs than the date of alphabetic writing 
in Itdia, I was determined to oppoſe all 
eſtabliſned opinions concerning the origin 
and the progreſſive advance of ſcience in 
tte Eaſt; but, magna e veritas, et præua- 
lelir. The evidence is of high authority, 
and deſerves every credit; and let it be re- 
membered that we are | diſcuſſing the lite- 
rature of one of the higheſt and | moſt il- 
luſtrious branches of the family of the fa- 
eee, the renovated World. 7 
Paſſing by the age of Greek fable, Aids, | 
| Chiron, and Muſzus, the mere offspring of 
imagination, the oldeſt authenticated Greek 
obſervations of the heavens extend no farther 
S962: | 5 EE - 
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the ſolſtitial points and the equinoctial co- 
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back than the age of 'Thiiles,-abont'656/years 
before Chriſt ; and theſe may be well ſup· 


poſed, in that infaney of the | ſcience; eka 


tremely rude.” Inſtructed in Egypt, that 


prince of philoſophers taught the«Greeks 


the true time of the zqvinox and the en. 
act length of the tropical year, Anaziman- 
der flouriſhed about fifty years after wards, 
and is ſaid to have firſt made that iniportant 
diſcovery, the ont iar or run ene. 


* 


But all this extent of ſeience muſt have been 


well known to the Brahmins at leaſt 666 years 


before; for; the Indian annals, made with the 


requiſite preciſion,” record an actual obſerva- 


tion, that abſolutely fixes the exact places of 


lures, in the twelfth eentury before Chriſt; 


and it was by this obſervation that Sir Wil. 


liam Jones was enabled to fix the age of 


* s Inſtitutes to the ſame centur ys 


From a text of Paraſara, an ancient In- 


dian aſtronomer, which records the obſerva- 


tion, it appears, that, between the period 
when he r M Nee m_— r a mute re- 
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cent aſtronomer, ho confirms. 1 audilived. 
in the year 490 of the Christian era, the 
equinox had gone back 23. thats 10 
; . thi ſouthern! ſolſtioe, Which, in Para- 
 fara's time, was in the middle of As Rs a 
lunar manſion, denoting the ſtars in the face 
and mant᷑ of the Lion; and the northern / in 
che Hirſt; degree of Du AxtenTHA, 2 fon 
manſion, ; meaning the ftars in the arm 
Aquarius; was found, in Varaha's - ages liq 
be, the former in the firſt degres of Cancac 
14 (Cancer), and the latter in the firſtuof 
MacazA ' (Capricorn); — in "other © words) 
about 1080 years had elapſed; and fGinee; in 
ſtrative proof of all this, Sir William 
Jenes haz taken the trouble to preſent us 
both with the original Sanſcreet tönt, and an 
exact literal: tranſlation of that text, not the 
eaſt doubt can be entertained bf the truth of 
a ſtatement which does {6* much; honour to 
the karning and induſtry of Abe nent Hin- 
hes The doftzine of. the ſeven! e foheris 
through which the tranſmigrating ſoul, muſt 
migrate before it can reach the abode of the 
ſupreme Brahme; the circular, dance. of the 
Brahmins, recorded by Lucian, and called, 
11123 in 
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in Indi, the Rad JATTRA.! ot ire dance, 
imitating the revolution. 17 the 112550 ronnd 


the ſun z the paſitive aſſertion of Sir William 


Jones, that the works of the ſage 4: 
include a ſyſtem of the univerſe founded on 
the principle. of attraction, and the central 


poſition of that orb; and, alſo, that the 
names of the planets and zodiacal ſtars are 


found in the oldeſt Indian records ;* ; afford 
abundant proof, that, if the ancient e. 
were not abſolutely the inventors. of. altro- 
nomy, they at leaſt had arrived, in he earlieſt 
poſtediluvian periods at an,uncxampled. per 


of excellence in that wonderful, ſcience... But 


having, in the - firſt volume of the hiſtory, 
when. gonſidering the Indian oy and, * 
diac, entered very much at, largę int, 


ſubject 5 having, ſhewn the ſtriking fimilitude 


between the Chaldæan and Indian, 9 | 
nomical ſyſtem, at leaſt in its great, out- 
linesz and having in fact demonſtrated that 


their ſpheres, were the ſame, with. a, trifling 


difference only, in the deſignation of certain 
of the aſteriſms; it is unneceſſary for * 
dwell longer on this head of mat ite 
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On the commencement of the Ge 

ti ff 1 had oecaſion to abſerye- that 

he ſeiedee of Geometry. was, in all proba. 
bility, invented in India. Ong reaſon. urge 

| by. ron ſupport of the obſervation, but.by 
the ſerongeſt eee 


EG rivets, not only oi thoſe regions | 


wuerd vaſt Deltas haue been formed, at, their 
| k Place of ingreſs into the fea, but of, thoſe. in 
ths; mars, notherm  latitades;of, Upper Hi 
1 e whoſe rapid. 296, eee 
-ufhing dom from. the Hingpg , Caucaſus, 
bote away ithe, boundaries, of, the land they 
"were; intant to : divide, and confounded the 
a Property of. aan en Nile over- 
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ſpreads* Bgypt/-with u gentle and gradugh | 
advance of its fertilizing” waters, but the ra- 
pidity and overerbefming violence of à tors 
rent pouring down from Paropamiſus, the 
Gauts, and other high mountains in various 


regions of India, would not fail to buſh 


down and obliterate every barrier which man 
in the infancy of agriculture, could ere 
againſt its rage; and, as the firſt ſettlements, 
of hir race doübtleſs took plate in the Higher 
Alla, and neareſt the region where the ark 
reſted; 1 confider the long - conteſted queltion, 
whether the Indians or the Egyptiahs SM 

the firſt iwentors of this ſcience, to be in 


conſequence very much in favour of the for⸗ ; 


er. Bur & ſttotiger and ill mote concluſive 
uzument, in favour of che latter poſition, 


eme tb be the iinpeffbülty of otherwiſe 


act proportioning the rate after which 

every. ind wdüal zemindar, or land-older, 
was equally/in the molt early und the moſt 
ferent periods of the Indian empire aſeſſed, 
ind which univerſally depended upon the 
quantity of ground poſſeſſed and cult 4 
dy him. The ancient claſſical writers afſerts 5 
that the tax paid to the government in India 
was n fourth part of the 9 of the 
R 2 7 —— : 
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ha but, upon Sanfertet "aiithorily, na 

_ two thoufand' years old, I can afſert that it 
was at that* period, arid probably previduſſy 
to it, tie eth part only of that pier 
for, to that purport, iti the Sacontiila, does 
the Emperor Duſhmanta deciſively expreſs 
| himſelf'® 'Simiilar accounts, Lam aware, \may 
be found in Herodotus and Dioderus Sicalus 
concerning the mode of collecting the tribute 
in Egypt; but, throughout this Work; both 
By ofians and Ethiopians are confidered as an 

_ ethigrated race, orfgitally Indians, and to the 
parent” country, therefore, when euſtotis ae 
10 ſtrikingly ſimilar, the eden of invention 
cannot with Juſtice be denied,” 297 19117 12s: 
As the Eg. gyptians had Wick immenſe 14. 
bour dug the vaſt lake Meeris, and other a 
ple refervoirs for the waters of the retiring 
Nile "againſt the period of drought; ſo alſo 
have the ancient Indians formed, by tlie 
niceſt” rules of geometrical proportion, in 
every quarter of their empire that required 
it, ſquare tanks of prodigious magnitude for 
the” ſame putpoſe. In their 3 el. 
Sort in architefture particularly, the triangu- 
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lar pyramid, the circle, the ſquare, andi the 
cone, for ever occur in the internal or e 
ternal. parts of, their temples. And by what 
8 + poſſible for ſuch ' panderons = 
ſones, ac, far inſtarice; thoſe that cron the 
ſummit of ie grand partal;of Cbillambrm. 
forty feet long. and ſixe broad, to be raiſed 
to the altitude of one hundred and twenty- 
o feet, but by the aid of geometry joined 
gs agents eee en ſonres; has | 
2 nd none n ali) and; Klnhanda | 
of ſtupendous antiquity. are executed ace 
carding; to the rules of ſuch, juſt, proportion. 

as they are repreſented to hey Mr. Hunter 
— who, have accurstely examined 
hem d. and, that ſuch lefty columns, ; richly 
adorned, with mythological ſenlptures, are 
dan jlevatal ue a vaſt height, in every pro- 
vines, of Hindoſtan ? In reſpeRt to aſtrono—-—ꝛ 
my, ait Mas) abſolutely, nece(ary. that they - 


ſhould, be poſlefſed,.of a very ample portion 


of geometrical, fill to. fix ſo, preciſely, as 
they have, the poſition. of their pagodas, in 


order that their four, ſides ſhould face the 
four cardinal points; pagodas, many of 


enen ed in the remoteſt periods of their 
5 mw | E 
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Abtes end 00 fevatithoſe =aychinbiaſtrhag 
mical tables mentioned above which: have 


% highly excited the ora of the 
literati' of Europe 2 nents nity 

It was long deppen bes- s ten nume 
rieal characters of ArTHMETIC: wore che in. 

_ vention" of the Arabians: that nation, how. 
ever, only introduced them into Burope, and 
confeſs ves obliged to the Indians ſor 
them, among whom they were immienorially 
Uſed. A nation, indeed, ſo 'deveteto com- 
merce, as the Indians; could not carry on 
their concerns without this aid; and, while 

the *-poliſhed - governments of Rome and 
Greece were awkwardly uſing, for the pur- 
poſe of enumeration, the letters of the al- 
phabet, this wiſe and ingenibus people, b) 
the invention of the figures in queſtion, were 
Performing; with the "utmoſt - facility, ' the 
moſt complex calculations. Indeed, their 
adroitneſs in this reſpe& has often been the 


admiration of foreigners, as a Banyan mer- 
chant, by the operation of memory only} and 


without pen or paper, is ſuid to ſum 4 his 
accounts with the greateſt accuracy and 

even the vulgar Indian, with bis fingers, 
3 de * _ atithmetie in the 
4 ; | ſand, 


3 
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land, will go ith eaſe and ctlerity, throngg 
the! moſt! intticate numerical details,. The 
aft of ready computation was. eſſentially ne- 
ceſſary where the property was ee 
where the annual revenues both; of the ſo- 
vereign and of many individuals among bs Z 
ſubjects, were: ſo immenſe, and where ſuch 
acuh. emen with aper to the 
Ges ken dbl in. Gonneted, with geome= 
u and arithmetic is the invention of the 

balande, a ſymbel early exalted to the zodiac 
»by the Brahmin aſtronomers, and in all like- 
lihoed alſo the product of the genius of this 
commercial people. The advance of the an- 
cient Indians in mechanic ſcience of every 
kind muſt, for the reaſons. above-mentioned, 
bave been very. early and very great; and, in 


fact, like the venerable fabricators of Stone- 


' henge and Abury, they ſeem to have been in 
poſſeſſion of ſome. ſecrets in that ſcience 
which have not been tranſmitted to their 5 


5 poſterity. 


The Hh ee of. injuſtice that 2 


- Ne them of the honour. of inventing the 


decimal ſcale, the Indians appear to have 
ſuffered in regard to ALGEBRA, © which, 
| ET though 
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khobgh long attributed to Arabian inge 
nality,o1s the undoubted fruit of Indian ge 
nius 3 for, various treatiſes dm this uſeful 
ſ$ience,; as well ag geometry, are alluded to 
in Sir William Jones's: Diſſortation (the laſt; | 
which he, rote) on the Rhilofophy of In- 
dias and, being: in/Sanſcreet;j they muſt ne- 
cetiarily,, be of an age far v anteriot to that o 
Archimedes, the great praſtical geometrieian 
| of, Greece, {With jreſpsft,to thesſabſtanee of 
theſe treatiſes, chat is ſill among the Indian 
deſiderata; though probabiy this, will not? 
long be the caſe, if Mr. Davis ſhould. forty» : 
nately have health and leiſure to purſue the- 
peculiar line of ſtudy. which he has ehoſen for 
his province, and by which he has already 
been enabled ſo ſucceſsfully; to elucidate the 
abſtruſe ene enen of the ene # 
mins. 1 1 iR | 1 if 
The ahh ane gi be hall ; 
hereafter ſee the ancient Indians had made in 
muſic, a ſcience in which ſounds ate expreſſed | 
by. lines or chords accurately divided and ar- 
ranged according to geometrical rules, exhibits 
an ann. nee * n e in r 5 
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ſpecies of ' neceſſary knowledge. But what 
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moſt of all proves their attachment to this 
ſcience, as well as their exalted opinion con- 
cerning it, is, that; in their myſterious and 
hieroglyphic theology, they were accuſtomed to 
apply the figures and characters uſed in it to 


illoſtrate their ideas of the ſanctity and per-. 


foctibn of the Deity. They transferred their 
geometrical ſpeeulations from body to ſpirit; 
and, from meaſuring terreſtrial objects, they = 
attempted to define ſubjects immeafurable, in- 
finite, eternal, They compared the Deity to 
a C186Le; that moſt perfect and comprehenſive 
of all mathematieal figures, whoſe centre is 
erery where but whoſe circumference 1s no 
where to be found; and in alluſion to the an · 
cient doctrine of a certain plurality, Which it 
has been demonſtrated in preceding pages'they - 
believed to exiſt in the divine nature, they de» 
ſignated ĩt by the expreſſive ſymbol of an equi- 
lateral TRIANGLE. 'Hence-the winged globes 
that decorate the front of all the Egyptian 
temples, and the triangular columns in me- 
morial of their ſacred triad, at the entrance of 


moſt of the Indian pagodass. wa j 
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vittaes und qualities Centaited“ in Certain 
Plaus urid Kerb ne wid Indians were naty- 


Lay 


Hoſe innumetable vegetable productions that 
koer the fate of hat fertile eopion; Thoeſe 
in nne up ſpontaneouſly ;\ma- 
"ny, applied to ſacted uſes the mimiſtocs of re- 
| Higion” reverently cheriſhed; and many che 
Rand of "traffic diligently cuhivated for expor- 


every kind; her ooſtiy gums: and, fragrant 
"IP of ſovereign efficacy im the healing 
art, exceed ul ealeulation in nmber and 

1 eg bis s among mort d 

heir beautyy number, and wariety, indeed, 
cguld not fait of being moſt attentively marked 
- by'# race, ho lived almoſt wholly in the open 
if: who ranged through: vaſt foreſts, bare - 
toon in penances and in diſtant pilgrimages ; 
bor reſided in delicious groves 3" and, if the 
ſcenes of the Sacontala repreſent them juſtly, 


who cultivated in . gardens the ſacred 
. 1 IEEE. plants 


L 
' 


Tally invited by che vaſt variety and bdauty of 
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formed of the ſalutarꝝ ot noxious:quality af 
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plants: of . ikea, the lotos, the! ſandal 
and a for the ervice: of the tem- 
ples A POO tot Try 
The Brahmitiſſn thoſe ages excluſively bw 
lade he medical ſcienee: and ĩt was abſalutely 
neceſſary; fot thoſe who ſubſiſted on the yegeta- 
die prodnctiens of the carth to be well in- 


the note on which they fed. Their advance 
In chis ſeienge, conſaquent ij. muſt have been 
very; gtadual aN ĩt depended. upon; long and in- 
teriſo obſtrvation of Ihe, effet. an the human 
conſtitution, produced by the different ſpe- 
cies of herba and plants cultivated - in the 


garden on growing wild/ in the field and 


viſdom, in many inſtances, could only haye 1 
been obtained by fatab experience. They alſo 
ſedulouſſy obſerved the effect of different 
plants upon animals; and as Melampus, a 
Greek, devoted to the concerns of paſtoral 
life, from obſerving that goats were purged 
after eating the bitter root hellebore, admi- 
niſtered it afterwards with ſimilar effect to 

man, and was therefore conſidered as the 1 in- 
ventor of that branch of the ſciente ; ſo, 
doubtleſs, the Brahmi ins, in the boundleſs fo- 
reſts of * were guided to the uſe or te- 
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zvction in phyfic of the various vegetables that 

ſpring up ſpontaneouſliy in that more enube· 
rant ſoil. The venomous tribes of roptiles, 
ic en, 30 iat abeautiſul 
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Eu! Ane muß g duſe, a fpecieb of fefret, Gdts u certain root, 
aſter which he attagks the ſerpent wvith impunity z -Kempfer; Exot, 
Faſc, iii. . 10% Aud. Herb, Amb, c. 57, 53. G. ab Orta, Li. 
+ 44; 3 Leck, in Biß. On which account 3s uſed in malignant 
. That the deer wounds its eyes wheil they ate inflamed 
with the point of a ruſh, and the goat, with'the/bramble; Geapon. 
ee * . r i the 
iſe defends itſelf againſt ite of a ſerpent by origanum; 
e at 1. e 71. L N he be., by Ae the 
arutm opens its inteſtines, almoſt collapſed during winter; idem, 
1. vi, c. 3.— That the fame animal licks up. ants as an antidote, 
when poiſoned by eating the mandrake; Plin. J. viii. c. 27, 
That jays, partridges, and blackbirds, purge themſelves with the 
leaves bf laurel during their moulting j idem. — That pigeons, 
Cocks, and doves, uſe pellitory, and ducks and geeſe ſtone · crop, 
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; for the ſame purpoſe ; idem. — That hawks cure their eyes by the 
5 Juice 'of the hawk-weed ; Aelian. Anim. 1. H. c. 43. — That the 
Terpent caſts doe ſkin off Its eyes by he application of fennel; 
Aden, I. in. er 16. — That partridges, fotks, and wood-pigeons, | 
heal their wounds by origanum ; idem, I. V. c. 46. — That, from 
dogs eating certain herbs, in order to porge themſelves, the Egyp- 
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losuriant vegetation of olndia, by their 
taeles q upon man, added a ſtimulus 0 


of ſome of the Indian ſerpents is ſo imme. 


diately deſtrüctive, that. if. the herb; benevo- 
lentlyi ordained? by. an all· wiſe Prori dencen te 
he its antidete, be not inſtantly" applicd;"ine 


n 
Inde 


witadle death is. the refult.., In, copſcquen 


3 was redoubled-and experiments = 


2 5 ted; Pot plants,” in jurious or" femativei 
claſſed in a kind of. .Fude. or er: medjcal 
i dee wet, in AS 
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glans leamed he af H purging 3 dew. — That, from digs, al 


the, virine of .pellitory in diſlolyiog calculi was Lac ; Boe- 
cone. That Melampus diſcovered the purgative quality of Felle 


bore, by obſerving its effects upon goats. That deer, TELE 
ured by u {pecies of yenowous, ſpider, eat crabs eee! 


_ effefts ; Plin. I. viii. c. 10. Aelian. Var. Lect. I. xiii, 6. 50. 
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— in. thvdendly qualiiay.ve 
' which/the/ old Indiens are retorded te have 
been deeply verſed; und to have often adm 
niſteretl it, though at the "ſame time thiey 
well Knew how to repel the violence df the 
moſt Fatal: 'of ' that elaſs of drugs. Tit 
feigned tale of the propenſity of the Finde 
women to get rid of their huſbands by-thiy 
infamous method, and conſequently of Meir 


thernſelves on the ſame funeral pile that cone 
ſumed rbeiy remains, was pri 
on the genen perſuaſion of the-andjents-in 
1 ülirig ee e DARED ago 0 

The conceptions of the ancients, Owever, 


undoubtedly i- founded; for, 
. n. lves 
lime. promiſes holden out to them for-'this 


mony, were 


fidelity; even in death, to their huſbands, 
in the, ſacrec Vedas. e The real 


origin of the 
Hindoo law, that permitted the living to durn 
themſelves, and enjoined. the burning of the 
decsaſed, 0 to: have bean ap- de i 
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being compelled from that cauſe to bern 


in regard to the cauſe af this ſingular cere- 
in India to the 
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former: from mythology, n en 
ing clime by putre faction TherIndians 


voared;./ by'jembalming the dead, tot , 
that dreaded evil. 


| tablets: Ps — on- the pil- 


161 


that the tranſmigrating ſoul wat purĩfisd 
its paſſage thraugh the aleramtal flaſncts h 
latter, that it prevented the air from becoming. 
ac might be conjectured, —— 


ſufficient ſtore of common as w .I an fragrant 
woods to penfarm ch ceremony. nobe 
BEgyptians, on the contrary. hoſe :country: 
afforded but ſlender ſupplies of wood, endgar; 


This want of timber fat 
building elegant and airy: ſtructures was: alſo 
probably the occaſion of giving du their ar- 
chitecture, and, among other buildings. to 
their ſepulchres, that maſſy and indeſtendible 
form, wich for ſo many centuries: has: te- 


ſiſted, and for as many more: perhaps» may 


reſiſt. the united violence of the ſun i and 
As tbe nation at large us, deen. intoreſiad 
in this Rind of. medicinal reſearch, aften che 


invention of alphabetical writing, it bete 


equally. the law: of | Hinduſtan, as of Greta 


that remarkable diſorders, and their mode: af 


treatment and cure, ſhould be recorded on 


lars 


* W 
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pretended to have in medical / ſciente, were 


— 1 for, both Herodotus and Diodorus 
inform us, that it was with an Ethiopie ſtone 


1 1 
8 


— rey cithet himſelf or his 


kati were inflicted. The catalogue; in- 
exeuling! with" every age, ſoon hecame cnor- 
mouſly* great The bobks, which th Hin- 
doos at this day, and the Bgyptians anciently, 


probably nothing more than;obſetvations-and 
56 of this kind Rd Hemi and 


vGtoully'preſerved. cables: nn ed 3 8 
In all operations her 
lutel7 unavoidable, the ancient — 
doubtleſs, uſed for a time, like other nations, 


abſo- 


1 of ſiliceous ſubſtances, to 
had found aut a method 


— — he: Loan 


the Egyptian phyſcians opened the dead bo- 
dies; and cut aut the entraits af thoſe that 
were to be embalmed; and with ſharpened 
flints, alſo, they e the en of 
eireumciſion.* N 5 don 1e 
n 550 2d Pinot Ng bus 101 
ig Re De 099. 
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lakes and other ſtagnant waters 
aſcended noxious vapours, whieh the facred 


and influmes. the jaices.of the blood, and un 
univerſal; to libidinous { pleafure 


prevails, ': The prieſts of Egypt. induced by 
ſimilar motives, equally forbade-indulgence:in = 


animal food and wine; the frequently pres 


LY = 28 


ſeribed uſe of caſſia, ſenna, and other laxative 


drugs, which are indigenous in that country, 
checked at 'once the ſpreading of the ele- 


phantiaſis and the fervour of paſſion exalted 
by the beams of a tropical fun, Thus tho 
flames that formerly aſcended in the Egyp-. 
tian temiples at once purified the air and 
ſoothed the deity * adofed, | From the. vat 
waters of the Delta 


graſs, called "is, -by Plutarch, re 
burnt three times, was intended-to diſperſe. 


The graſs zvgo;, of the Egyptians, was poſ- 


ſibly the cusa of the Indians, which was 
ever of the firft note in their herbal ſacrifices. 
Vor. "Ih Wt Herodotug, 


b 


Merian whe i IK Ve 
informs us: that the; EH ian Purgedithems. 


b mite, and elyſters, to. ꝓreſenve uninter- 


aud hu fleſn of ſwine, a; ſpecies of food 
abſ6: ſtrictiy prohibited by the Lexitica] law, 
andinividlably! avoided-both by ancient: and 
motlertsJewss-as well as the- entice, abſtinence 
ofthe eerdatal-order from fiſhy and: abi- 
_ was, acoyſtgmed: to" ferd on -filb;3s doubts 
exttion, :: Ye og me Fille 


' ih have FEA obſerved mat gil —— 


as:clajiged butter; and rice, dreſſed and ren- 
duered, palatable, a variety of ways, by the 
FB ſpiveries, pf, the country formed, the 
privcipalifoqd of ahe Rrahmins and, indeed of 
he Hindog tribes in general. No. banquet is 
eſtremed e more cot luxuriant , by thoſe 


they maderate. 
ting Juice of dhe pong and. Beedle 


fruits of b ihat gamen af Ache, Hanes tha 
armen zof the Andiens, fox: tlie 1 


Wh Be UE POL ae 1 


bg e een dn Eno, to 4, 
1 . 8 1 ſpece 


! 


a8gls,0p.this.labjec, 
ſelves; every months threat days, ſurceſſinely, | 


_ apled hail *0! Thar-averſion; to the rich = 


cd the en Mac pre · 
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| ſpecies, which ſeemg to- have originated adi 


well from thelr-"pratitude” to! that uſeful 

animal for the nutriment it pr them 
as from the :anxions.-wiſh"> of - their; [great: 

Eilat to preſerve a rate ſo abſolotely⸗ ner 


ceſſary to the concerns df ugribvlture, (which 


was to be the conſtant” employ off te 
fourth 78855 dhe naßon: and lhere ge a 


ling de + of the Meternihydhoks ;This/ 
rooted* venerition'-both' of the Tritlians and 
Egyptians'for' the fame dethied animal“ was? 
the occaſion. of the former giving tao the 
rock; through which the Ganges Tubes n. 


to Hitzdoſtafl, the imagined ferm f a cow,” 


whence its geogtaphical name eee 
tbe ο our; and catiſed the ſpot here 
the Nile ſeparates n at the point bf the Delta, 
to be denominated BaTx-zLcBarany! the” 
Cous Billy Avery remarkable fact. and 
{carcely polſible to be hccuunted for on the | 


| cote of metwactidaityr you” e Ati 

With fall inis ſtudzous care of the egi“ 
tor to prevent diſeaſes, ”/finxe *ttity are the” 
lot of ſuffering? homanity, > Uiſcafes wöuld dat 
times afflict the Hindoos with as much 
inevitable certainty, though, probably, from 
W their! 


1 634 1 
Nag! temper rate habits, with arte vie, 
than their Able neighbogrs)?"/ 
It cannot be ſuppoſes; indeed, that, in a. 
climate where rice and vegetables compoſe the 


uniform diet of the people. many aut ck. : 


caſes" could: have occurred in the practice of 
the pPhyfician; and thoſe that did occur were 
* cüred by dietetic medicine, beyond 

he knowledge of mankind,” in the 


very. "early ages to nich 1 aliude, cannot 
be preſumed to have greatly advanced. The 
whole extent of the ſcience, at that tige 
known, ſeems to have been confined: to the 
uſe of medicines that were either of an 
emetic, purgative, or diuretie, nature, Thus, 


among thoſe of a purgative ſort; are reckoned 
the Mirabolans, which are preſerĩbed very ge- 
nerally and abundantiy in caſes thar require 
it. As a ſovereign ſtomachie they give the 


infuſion" of a teed; on ine Mslabar cbaſt, 
called Ciæatt, à plant reſembling the Cen- 


taprus Major: it bag an +extrewely | bitter 


taſte, .and. ig.confidered as a great promote of 
digeſtion, In this light they alſo eſteem the 


nut of the Areca, mixed with chunam, a 


kind of lime burnt and made of the 2 15 


N95. 


arge 


1 
1 
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large; quantities. But what Opn tink 
a race who inſiſt, gn, the, cophag. ing Vachſs, of | 
HAY Co hy hg ay ng 

WW fever da. Amon Pr. Mocatwes. 
on et aver . 05 Ren 
ting root of ginſeng, and others; of 

quality, and;; have; been. but, tog dg 
finding gut 3 ret yaricy 955 need not þ 
yp u 1 0 12 10 pion 0 


covered. a very Gale vs, as fg — & 
very efficacious, remedy z, it conſiſts in 2, ge- 
gimen limited to, rice alone, ned dry, to 
which they, aſcribe a quality highly,abſorberit 
of the acrimony, which. occaſions the disorder: 1 
by way of drink, they allow, only mater, cor- 
rected by a very moderate quanfity of Kung 
mon Or caſſia lignum. L119" 970%, 8 25 
If e may "edge 41 Sun e bed 
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ſe in cos mhers a ald of * Ne 5 
was neceſſary ; for, at this day, in ene 


g Aer they u to the fo plates of —. 
| ; 8 3 „ V 


| 4 636 1 

ing kon, n abe Tat ja barely to heir o the 
We ended ect. 7 N iet, 1p 22 
he "Gipteſſed juice of pittievilt roots 100 

getables, "know 57 Experience to poſſeſs ei- 
er of "the qualities Seal eme- 
le, p tive, 'or diu uretle, was freely dnn. 
tered 12 he patict required f It. With're. 
eck to Leute internal dit ſeaſes,” when they did 


Happen, their flenider exp perience'in the deeper 


ae of the" heilins oa added to whe, | 


"peeral, 1 do not fay , ignorance of ana- 
| tony, "rendering them” uttei inadequate to 
ine "management of them, they relgnec te 
Patients äflicted with them to the care of the 
6d, By whoſe ininiediate feſentment 557 
A elles, it was firmly believed, they were 
"Heres If Hſeales of his Aeprate claſs re- 
_"Eouſe was Had to earneſt ſuppkention arid bla. 
tions, often of the moſt "66ſtly kind, in hopes, 
"by them, do appeaſe the' wrath of the öffended 
deity. TE Bralinins, who, don theſe” occa- 
"Hons, 'fothiid it neceſſaty "to Tübfttte je ug ing 
for Kiente,”" feſorted ts the "molt * powerful 


1 . 1 


5 chärtus to eke the evil demon, and incan- | 


tatiohs the moſt awful Were the immediate 
prelude either to a ſpetdy\ recovery or a rapid 


cl "0 In TY "this early ſtage. of the 


ſcience, 
] 


1 


3 e 


{oh 


were not ſuppoſed to be without a, ſoyereigh | 
vittut in the cure of diſcaſes";/; wp br 


Wend to which the Rajab Gr mi military tribe 


regulations for the conduct af Dae in ll 


U % U 


ſefence it Mould net be bene mn e 
cburs, Itrongiy arcmatie or ffenßi | 


td, had their rare in the practice 14 A 'the 
_ Hitid6o phyfician; and{tertain/preejgt 


of he more coltiy Kin, Word Jos ene, 


had u natural and authorized propenſity, ha 


the! numetous branches of that 


; corſtyaently. prove their each acquaintance 5 
hit, engage a large part of 
code, ob not have been carried on, fps 
Cilally with ſuch inſtruments as» the batile- 
axe, and others then made uſe of without 
dreadful laceration of the human frame; 


und it would be too cruel a -refledtion 


oon auy vate of men, -boweverabþorrent) dt 
the ſight of blood, to ſuppoſe the Ee 
| werims would be left to periſh wicbouf anbef- 


| - tife was: iduing,” In er n 
Tion of bandages, with — le 


tain leaves or roots bruiſed or ſteepec in bal | 
famic. oils, or ungvents formed of the 
n herbs, were all that e e 
5 8 . "IN" 


Ul 


it 430 1 
ployed ap gof men, Who, from . wi 


perſtitioub principles, ate ſaid in general to th 
have avoided, as much as poſſible the uſe; of ſui 


the lancet, and even to this day to con- ſtr 
tinue entirely ignorant of ' anatomical, diſc thi 
tions. 44 4 ROO Tr og Bien! e 1. ! A 21G ble 


However inferior the knowledge of the alt 
HFHindeos in the practice of the more intri- in 


eũte branches of medicine, their early re- dis 
ſpect for the profeſſion is evident, by their . 
making a phyſician, by name Danwantara, ot] 


one of the fourteen retnas, or precious things be 
æocoveted from the ocean after the deluge; 
and from their moſt ancient medical book, en- 
titled) Chereca, being believed. by chem to be 
the work of SpEvA. That deficiency of know - 
ledge: however,” is by no means am aſcef- 
tainac fact, but rather the contrary; for; Sir 
William Zones declares that he had himſelf 
ſean; Indian pre ſeriptions takery from their | 
ancient) medical treatiſes, one c ing of 


but ſuch compositions he adde, ar always co 
be ſuſpecled, ſimce the effect of one ingre- 
dient may deſtroy that of another; and it 
were better to find certain accounts of 2 


| 12 ONO bear, than to be acquainted 


pve a with 
7 | | 
| 


{ 


1 


with che ed Fiege Nl unleſs 
they too have been proved hy 2 multitude of 
ſueceſsful experiments The noble, deob- 
ſtruent oil extracted from the Eranda-mut, 


the whole family of \Balſams; the incumpata- 


ble ſtomaehic root from Columbo, the fine 
aſtringent ridiculouſly called: Japan earth. but 


in truth produced by the deepQion af an In. 
dian plant, have long ben uſtd in nia anẽ 
who can foretel what Slorious diſeoveries o 
other oils, roots, an: 


nd lalutary duicts, muy 98 
be made? = 4 N 122 ie 90 . 
In apother place he -acquaints: us that in«. | 


figite advantage may be derived. by-Europeans, | 


from the various modical books in Sanſereet, 
which contain the names and deſeriptions of 
Indian plants and minexals, with theit uſes, 
diſeavered by, experience, in curing diſorders. 
and there is , yaſt collection of them frum 
the Oheraca, above: mentioned as the work at 
Sexva, down te the Roganirupana and the 


Nidana, which: are comparatively modern 
Of medieme, however, ſyſtematically; formed 


into a ſcience, be forbids us, after all, to ex- 
Fe, (ning. 2 _— treatiſe! whatever, : 


w & | , 
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rs 2 All He Offenral öl it 
oh be Mffebvered er be u mere Gini. 
Heal a Gf. difeaſts" afld teimedfed 48. no 
5 ractiſed if in India and ine ente part of 
Als bf Btahmins aa MAH. pi 
" b che Wedicat purſuits bf the 
"Indians, a hit”! d ree "of chemitat Know. 
Teage 'was * Mentialty Fekecktey. "8H the fate 
ſeieritific ſkill by .Whith-they were HAIER to 
_ "extract the Calden "From in mags „ fatidal, and 
"other vegetable prödüeriötis, tö give the wied 
dyes" to their manufactured cottons, wobtd 
et direct their "efforts in 'Wird®ting 
" _ the vi kues of thoſe ch botänicat and al 

rieral "treaſures Which their country in ſuch 

bundatice "produced for the Way impot⸗ 
bon *purpoſes of health. Their chemiſtry, 
. however, opens ar imtnenſe field fur dil. 
cüffon; and, on hat ackoünt, 1 forbear 
"Selig at 'arly length Ittto che ſuthect, till it 
comes regularly befote us in this review of 
Tüdian literature. What 1 That Have to'obRree 
upon it Will merely concern the ſcienee ünder 
"conſideration, and 45 it is ebnnected with a 
ſabjet extremely tritereſting, but * mud 


2 A 1 
5 5 „ Aflate Kſeaiches, cl. p- 360." vi? 
5 moni 


' 


J 
mileopesthed; 1 eä, Whether la 4a 
natomical Yiſeetivhs Wie aeg ah Hep 155Kee 
upon, with that hotror Wich wi 
now kegardeg in ls. JC} 15111 7 6575 
N ſhall” commerce "the" conic 0 e 
hich T- have at preſent to Pegs on on the üb 

ject, wi th obſerving. "that, though from "the 

eee flow adya dee of majikind in | ine. 
lectual improvement, "we "ol ught, to; be £x- 
trerbely | cautious of conch ing too n uc 
even to Indian ingenuity z, yet 110 caringt Þe 
denied, that, the mine of know! vicdge once | 
"Ip tpru rung, that curious and docile rate ace ardently 
and e purſued i ir inveſtigations, and 
_ pehetrated that mine to the Prefoundeſt def pth 
# the White "means of Feleatch, would or 
of. Hence, probably, 4 very few. ages elap- 
"Ted SRL the combination of a, thouſand in- 
'cidettal circumſtances. led them to become 
gh Acquainted' With tlie ting grand pil- þ- 
lars of all genuine medicine, anatomy and 
chemiſtry. The offering up of human vie- 

tims to Cali, the” ſable goddeſs of india, and 

their blood in conſequence profuſely ed by 


r 
T 


the ancient Indians in the Naramę Na ſa- 


elifice, a practice forbidden the "mod: wm | 
: Brahmins, * Torhetimes Practited, even 


at 


* 


1 


Ls J 


at the preſent day, by by the military inden 
more familiar to ſanguinary· inſtitutions, 3 
that dreadful rite, I ſay, could not fail of 
making them ſpeedily acquainted. with the 
anatomy of the human body. Their baving 


been anciently. accuſtomed. to theſe. oblations, 


from their preſent horror of human and 


beſtial ſlaughter, which commenced, with the 


avatar, of Buddha, who forbade them under 
the ſevereſt _ penalties, was once ſtrenuouſly 
denied; but more familiar acquaintance with 
the Sanſereet language, and their original. ; in. 


Hitutions, obtained at Benares itſelf by learned 


Orientaliſts of e our own nation, have placed 
the matter beyond all doubt ; and the ſubject 
has been already amply. canvaſſed in, preceding 
volumes. It was on this account that J heſi- 
rated in ſpeaking deciſively when diſcourſing 
concerning their advance in anatomical. ſcience. 


1 But, if doubt ſhould ſtill Dana, let him that 


heſitates attend to the RupkixADbAH LAT A, of 


ſangainary, chapter, in the fifth th volume of 


As. Reſearches, tranſlated verbatim | by 
Mr. Blaquiere from the Calica Purana, 
02 he will not fail of being convinced of 
the addiction to this nefarious crime of the 


NM 


ancient, Whatever may be he Placid, character 
| .;:. of 
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of tis modern Intian! Ned pt 6 
conceived more enpreſꝭ e mote hors: 15 
nble, than thöſe which the text r this tre. 


mehdous chaprer-enjoing/ib-5c df nie" 


By a haman' facrifiet;attedidey "ith the 
forras: here laid downs Day, the! gedde 
Cali, is pleaſed one thouſand year 8, and, rn 
ae of three men, one hundred tho 

„By human fleſh; Camachya, Chandi⸗ 5 
ca. 2 Bhairava, who aſſume my Hape! are 
pleaſed one thouſand years. An oblation k 
blood, Which has been rendered pure by mol EE 
texts, is equal to ambroſia the bead ank 
len alſo afford much delight to tHe!goddeſs 


Chaadica. Let, therefore, the learned i well 


paying adoration to the goddeſs, offer blood 
and the hend) and, when perfotming the ſa- 


crifice to'firey-make'oblations: of fleſn. 


IF Let the performer 'of the ſacrifice be 
cautious! never to offer bad fleſh, 4s the 
head and blood are looked upon by ener 
equal to ambfof˙ülꝛ . 
The performatice of the Seite with 1 : 
Chandrahaſa, or Catri, (two. weapond' 'of the 
axe-kind,) is reckoned the beſt mode; = and 
with a hatchet, or knife, or ſaw, or a Tangcal, 
the ſegond be and the beheading with 4 


hoe, 


( 25 
hoe, or Bhallac, (an inſtr ment « of the (oY 
8009 the WG mode. WA l 
5 « Let not th lea med, uſe "the axe . 
they — invoked th by holy texts, ; Which 


have been e, A fl oi Framed 
the | e 
« Let the fag iger foy, Hrang es 


Cali, Cali, 0 harrid-toothed 1 goddeſs! eat, 
cut, deſtroy all the malignant, cut witk this 
axe; bind, bind; ſeize, ſeize; drink. blood 


ſpheng, ſpheng ; ſecure, eure. e 


to Cali. . ne 7 T4 : 72 15. 


Fog Let the face of the cine bend to- 
wards ards the north, or elle. let the factificey|turn 
Z his ohen face ta the north, and the victim's 


"to the caſt. Heying ich moleted the Victim, 


let him without fail mix falt Cel a8 before 


F r . 


mentioned, with the blood.- 1 Qt 51. 1515 4 


„ veſſel, 3 in which tlie died is to be 


preſented 1s to be) according to the citcum- 
| ces of the offerer of 1 d, f. Iver oppet, 

braſs, or leaves ſewed «0s earth, 
or of futenague, or of TY: ß iche ſpecies” of 
wood uſed in facrific an blaod chult 
always. be preſented 0 a aer lie or cörkhern 
veſſel; and never, e in a yeſ= 
| Fl thade of ages or fag lubſtance,” 


| Again, 


— 


WH : 
Again, it is fad. ff Lt, a human; victim, 
RE at a place of boy world up, er at. 

a cemetery whers dead bodies are, buried... Leg 


e oblation..be qerformed it, the park,gf they = 
cemetery called, Hgruca, . ank ea fe Alm 
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ready deſeribed. qq at a temple ot Gau 
or on a mountain. Now ae, to, the: 


modes. nba. T 841 10 U ui ir 
120 [Tho-cometery repreſents men and ig. called: 
Bhairaxa ;4it.bas al(p 2, pant called, Tagkrangaz. - 
the.cemetery muſt be divided: into theſe, two. 
diviſions, anda third qalled;Heruca. wict rot 
„ The;human, victiq; is to, be imgigted in 


the eaſt diviſion, which is facred. to Rhhaixava 


the; head cis to be preſented. in the auth, divie. 
on, which; is lagked upon, aß the place of: 


ſeulls cred to Bhajrayy ; and the Ein e — 


be pre ſented in the weſt diviſion, which 12-065 
ronupajng Heruca. AS. 250 35 1 Ae 
j „ Haying immolated a human. viet Aim, with 
Fi the, xequilits. cermgnies-at, a. cemetery or, 
holy place, let the — Wi * wies 58, 
to caſt eyes upon the 

n other — — alſo, let not the acti» 
ficer,,caſk eyes upon che, victim immolated, 
but * the head with oyes de ö The 

396; 


ves, e b Vedas; 
bert 
eng 1 — „dan mul 


cumſtantial 'procepty 2 
chapter ; 1 4 1 ö 
ay, it 18 . * 
| who rm nt un 1 
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indiſpenſabh 
judieteus adminiltcation — | 


Tho flute ſlenes, befprementiongs,, with their ; 


extromgly keen 2 in the. infancy 
of angtomizl ſcienecy:. be ſuffctent for every 


parpaſs, af this kind ber under the .ogxt 


008 ahem, that ther was n 


for; theig coningiog 40 bg ng, 9%, thel 
— 9m eg — 1 
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bea 4 will harbeyn.that, metgllyrgis apps EFC 
tiond Saw Hero: in fuck, Fra ria8 {ART 


the Indians, Ae delt as delivered R 
- ip perſon Who has ever read, in ihe origi- 


nal, the ſublime. Vedas: of India the diſtant. 
date of (whoſe: promulgation has already 


been aſoertained. In the Veda itſelf, figs 


Sir Willlam Jones, I found, avith ffn 


ent, an entire Upenifond'. on the internal 
parts of the Human body with! an enume- 


growth of tha feetuge”® - This muſt be conſ- 
deted as abſolutely deciſive of the queſtion; 
andl all that is left us is extreme aſtoniſhment, 
wlih the / preſident; at the great and total 


chiange that has taken place in the! manners. 
:andſeptiments uf a race, which in all other 


teſpects, are as immutable as me laws of the 
| Perſians, their anceſtors. . i n moi J 

Wut though from the carly uſe among 
the lodians, of weapons Fabre of hf. 
and; inen 028. rode borh by. ſacred and 


doubtad uſe of metallic inſtruments in fur- 
gery, it is ee that, in the moſt 
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2 nerues g veins, and arteries; ad- 
ion of the Heart, ſpleen, anch ver; and 
rations diſquiſitions on the formation and 


profane writers, und fram the equally un- 
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with woſpecd ato India at leaſth muſtiutainm 
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der the end) of Medica Chemiſtry, 2uribup 
Which P"'beg/ 
deres ny Pale Sane: 21 40 * 


% een 
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ene Was Know-] tothe which 


Es feln 
-t0/'thes faſtottnν om u of Men 
'Þhink ite ſcurcely bredible that in the ciily 


_ *tirhes. toiwbich'] altuds, they hach ubvwam ebe 


fur in that ſcionde us to appiy prepitatibagiaf 
the various metals d medieinal purpaſes: i No 


pes, at lewſty of any fuck act have us yet. 


been exhibired, and the queſtiom, thertiſere, 


undecided tilltthe Brahmin bublts em thefub-. 
ject late been mbre dtepty zn veſtigateh v,οn 


-the/other-Hanth erg unabli-roirctentitets.—— 


veaſbil or tradition; the 


earned hiſtorlan of this ſcience, hint nothing = 
@fithib kind was known til ſo: iato aperice 
4 the age f Paridelſas(c': The contfury is 
evident from an infinite varierylof paſfages 


fenttered ap und down i the medical works 


of tlie ancient: Oresk I wyrittrs, which the 
earned Mr. Dutens hes eue ted together un. 


ton refer -Inquiſitines vea- 


/ | . 
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Ahete .remained::cnough, harviſta he 
Oriental ſtudent; for, nature, as 
before obſerved; has ſtoted India and its 
neighbouring territory with an infinite variety 
af the nobleſt matural productions that enxich 
me Materia Medicaz and, for the diſcovery and 
tial of thein vintues, aa well as the extraction 
of their balſamir oils and eſſences, we arg pti- 
- maitily/indebted-40 the laborious inveſtigstion 

and patirnt tail a the ancient Brahmins. A 
ſummaty vie mf a portion only af her trea- 
fares. of this kind will convince the reader of 
dhe truth of this remark. Her foreſts and 
gandens produce us, in chigh perfection, caſ- 
tial aloes; opium, rhubarb, the White and 
red ſaundets, Aaſtran, turmeric. anacardium, 

_  #heamomuim,! ſaſa mum, allafetida,..behzoin, 
und campher. The gums las, henjamin, 
i ganiboge;} myrrh, olihanum, ſanguis diaconis, 
. _ bdelhumy ſtorax, and innumerable other re- 
n ns, and alſo her tribute d the weſtern.world. 
| Her mingesl beds are, fraught itt; che, molt 
Frerious orten and gems ber extenfrre, eres 
abaund wich the richoſt pearls and arg cgygred 

with the fineſt. ambergris; her very animals 


- yield us muſk, civet, and the bezoars; her 
- aromas and ple * {ev kind ee enu- 


on 


meration 1 


| nt ter eee e by ruder wen- 


pons. "77 eit 21 mn n E N 


9 6x0 ; 1 
ahdekalodyy 4figs pepper, the ginger, the n. 
meg, the cloves, te cardamom sit 
mon, the nardus Indieus, and other fragratit 
nards, which ſne atures in her boſom u,! - 
fends annually to Europe, to conquer, by effe- 
minacy and luxury, the nations who!: habe | 


In ener nee Ae eee eee 


eaſes the old Indian phyſiciats uppliech alt 
this immenſe treaſure of medicinal roota und 
drugs we ſhall never fully know till theils un- 
eient treatiſes on the ſabjet ſhall have been 
effectually explored. But, as it is neceſtury 
to bring this prolonged. diſcourſe on medieing 


to an end, we ſhall conelude wien taleing a 
— view, from authentie ſources Hof = 
information, of the principal diſeaſes yith 
which the Indians ure afflicted, and their 8 
uſual methods of eure as in practice ati the 
preſent day, but moſt probably derived/Frons | 
very ancient ſources of inſtruct ien. 
on es fades it muſt be confeſſed; that, 


they have be- 
queathed a very flender portiom of it to Weir 
Ae dea to practiſe phyſi, as 

e F 3 they 


© however! exalted might have been the kinaw- . 
beate f che ancient t Indians, 
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this ignoranee us to the theory}! and? groſs 1 


_ abſundity-a5\to/ ahoopratice/ of mecieine, 


ini'the;preſent race-of' Brahmins, indeed of 
all che Oriental nations, that has rendered 
_ Enropediviphyſlcians ſo muell in > requeſt: 
at the court of the Indian and Mabomedan 
prinees j that detalned Gemelli ſo long at 


the court of Jehan Ghir ; and gave e nap 


to e Bernier to write his i 
actount/of the liße and actions of Aurung- 


ch and the: voluptuous retreat of the Ine 
dia emperors at Caſhmere. This latter tras«:: 


veller / with Thevenot; Fryer, and Sonnerat, 
R 
able judges ol the ſubject, will be my faith 


Dhecaecount. af Bernier, dio ue ver, chougl a 
plyſleian, is, U am ary tal add, vefy nuperßtinbe: 


and-onfitiafaduiy z dt confilts iviths.coumeds) | 


rationCofia fem -thovt apboriſins) fimgjte, ĩn .o. 
deedis und rationab en¹νh.e but fru nοH 
_ verjoprofo & ſcientifice> Els ind geo! 
r theito hdd ind 
oulg ve i that. one who i is ſick of ia fever 
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nog Sreat need of non! rithment 3 and 
. 1 that 
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they: do not :underſtand: the principles) Iris 
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A e eee all-ficknefaiz-dbdixi: 
nence; that nathing ia mor for di © |} 
penſom than flaſhbtoths; vor does anνꝭꝓ =" 
corrupt fone {| in»the.:Fomachoof:a: fajtaiſh': - 7 
patient ; and that in blood too be tan 
ae hich flatly contradicts then aſſerti © 
of heir vc u uſing phlebotamp) , but in caſeß _— 
of gteat and urgent neveſſityy-az.inphrenitis,'. 
or ãnſſamma ion af ae cheſt, liver. andckid : 
nag n i Eise t wk e e eee ene 
Thevenot mantions two methads 3n-general. + 
uſe among the Indians of curing the bite 
venomous irptiles of . very extraondinary 
nature; the firſt” is, holding a burning coal; 
as long and as cloſe as poſſible, to the wound 
which draws out the venom by degrees, and, 
what is very üngulat, the patient doc nt 
feel any great inromvenienen from the heat 
during the time of the operation. The other | 
remedy epnſiſts in the application of the Sa 
cura or ſaake, tone... Of, this celebrated 
ſpecific, the: beſt are made in the city of Dia, N 
ande are c mpoſed of the roats of certain! 
plantz bunnt 40 aſhes, which aſhes are miged oY 
We ERP? Wes ps Nor" 
Bente 25 13 il: 


rr 6.3 5 * 
ro | ol > 16s, lition, | 
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arrow, in the following manner: they firſt 
prick the wound with a needle till the blood 


bPoiſon to alf deadly bites. I the ſtone d- 
eres, it attracts the poiſom and, put inte 


T 6x) 


reduced into a' paſte, they form the Cobra 
one of tlie ſize of à pigeoms egg. It "is. 
_ applied in caſe a perſon be bit by any kind of 
ſerpent or viper; or wounded by a poiſbned 


flows, and then fix the ſtone to it, Which 
tlicks faſt; and remains there till it falls off of 
Itſelf. It is afterwards put into woman's, or 
ir that cannot be had, into cow's; milk, 
where it purges itfelf of the poiſon; and if 
this be not done eee the None 
Vii, r a e Regt; 

Dr. Fryer, who was ten years in Ladis and 
ws as a phyfician, was certainly a proper 
judge of fuck "matters, ſpealts alſo of theſe 
ſnake-ftones. ' He fays, they are made by the 
Brakmins, and that they are a ſure counter= 


mi, it recovers itſelf! leaving its viruleney 


nel, eh is discovered by ite * 


ei i e e ene 141 . nd S 
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me emate alt 'the carietyof diſeaſes offered 
by the Indians.” During the ſteady northern. | 
motiſoon, their fibres are hardened agaihfths 
uſuaf diſeaſes f the Towntry, ' In the war4ẽ 
ble month, catarrh; glanditat fwellingo of 
the throat, rheumatifins} and itttermitting fe 
vers, Are common among them In the en? 

trete heats! they are afflicted, with cholem 
motbus and viofent inflantmations of the 
eyes In the rains, witli dreadful fluxes, and 
| diſorders of the brain and the ſtomachs for 
the latter they ent ui, a ſott of quid affas 
ftida, which eee them to emit a diſ- 
odoutr. DN e * 
"ofa \teny' he hf wer n . owder com- 
poſed of a preparation of native cab 5 
_ which} is rechoned as infallible as the Peru 

viatr bark among uss 
4v-lethargits rhey adminiſter garſic and 
ginger in nene ee A 


4 


— —— itt aut tba 
burns the ſkin. The actual cautery is/ap- 
plied in vomiting, with ebe 11 0 itt 


„n Tad. p: 115. 1 „ 
4 £4 120 wu | a 5 1 | calentures. 


a 7 

ealentured:'"Bliey': abhor phlcbotomyi;;; but, 
when abſolutely neceſſary, they make-uſc f 
leeches, uſing them immoderately, and often 
putting on a hundred at once, which they 
haue not {kill to remove, and they adhere 
therefore till they are ſatiated, and then fall 


off of (themſelves, by which means the liſe 


the moſt imminent danger. Their practice 
in fevers is not leſs pernicious 3 for ji according | 
to Dr. Fryer,/they:adminiſter coolers till; with 
the flame of the diſeaſe, the vital heat is alſo 
nearly extinguiſned;. obſtinate chronical diſ- 
eaſes are the fatal conſequence. Dropſy, 
jaundice, and .cachexies of every deſcription; 
attack the patient and make the remainder of 
his life miſerable. In fevers leſs violent they 
content themſelves with adminiſtering, in 
abundaner, the cooling fruits of the countrys'" 
Thus the fruit of the Anana, or Indian 
pine · apple, on account of its“ pecullar yet 
pleaſing acidity, mingled with/a delicious fla- 
vourjas valued as:a noble febrifuge! The 
refrigerating juice of the water - melon, xhe de- 
licious mango, and: the fruit of he ſtately! ; 
Wo n Tante * 
N | 5 Fe 177 PS 1355 90 
200.” 
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tamat ind: trer, a in higtey edsmeb cbt hs 
ſame excelent quality. Ft ib) deaf. 
[Por that moſt dreadſul ofi<diſeaſes;/ but = 
common in «Eaſtern countties, the elephan- 
tiaſis the ancient. Indians found out wiovgs:! 
reign cure in adminiſtering arſenic: in-cotoſi>'!: 
derable quantities. The genuine ipreſeriptionto = 
is, happily for the curioſity of poſterĩty, pir- 
ſerved ãm the Aſiatie Reſeatehes; and is ſaid to 
bave been an old ſecret of the Hindoo phyſi- 
ciana, / who applied it alſo to the cure of cold o! 
and maoiſt diſtempers, as the palſy, diſtortions 
of the face, relaxation of. the nerves, andiſi ; 
milar diſraſes: ĩts efficacy tuo has been pro- 
ved: by long experience; and this is the mee. 
thad of preparing it: n bi 102149 203 436116 
Take of white arſenic, fine and freſh, nee 
wlaz of picked black pepper ſix times a 
much let both; be well beaten at: intervals 
for gur days ſucaeſſigely. inan iron mortary;! | 
and then reduced: io an icapalpable ꝓowügr id 
one of. tone, with a None ipeſtle and, hu, 
completely» lexigsted, a little water being 
mixed wich them, make pills of them as large It + 
as tares or cn and "y e 5 
« ſhady: place, 5 | 


0 Fryer kde f 2 | 
TR 21. 
2. Dniieme! © One. 
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 - Rites is from forty to ſixty” drops of vari: 
* cauſtic” ht ſpirit diluted! with" water, or, 


n 65 15 

ene of thoſe pills are fwaltowed 
morning and evening with ſotme betzl-teaf, 
or, in countties where betel is not at hand, 
Vith cold water. If the body be cleanftd 
from ſoulneſs and obſtructions by Bentle ea. 
thartics and Sierding before the medicine 
1 oe "remedy will be dhe ſpee. 
dier. © n V's ALB 4... 
WEL - aer th hs Aiden ought 
met to be omitted in this account N 
mecfteine; it has relation to the bite 
ſerpents, particularly that moſt farat 70 
the bra de Capellb, and the demonſtrated 


if that be not at hand, a rather larger pot 
Un Uf exit © de luce; which is to be 
evety Where. The inventor of "this vi. 
ab mecicine 1d ME! Willains, 4 Beng⸗ 
prachtioner- The caſes fell under His per- 


© (ona öbfervatibn; und, for his public” com- 


Wünmieatlon of it, khat gentleimun deſerves the 
thanks of every perſon, native and foteign, 
UNE whole extent of India 
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Tie ere pills abare-memignad.em-all 


1 | (aid, L. preſume from the. proximity: gf 

a wines, te mercury, to be a ſovereigu cus 

fer the Fenſam ire, as they chene alle he 

"3 lues, yeneregs and here I; find. it:negeſſary ho ; 

ne ranks that. upon whatever treatiſe, c 

* cerning che diſeaſes of India, we caſt our eyeg. I 

ys we are certain to read of the ravages of the 4 
„ ial cifander. Aichner barg arignr for. ==» 7 
by innemenial ngen in. that country ahd. wg Ho 

or I te the vnheppy raieftion of Europeanraid.y 

ef the, inhabitantz, from ſuprrſtitious motives | 
4 aud rooted: prejudice in favour of their amy x. 

1 MN ard; method, of treatment, to havg; taken . 

* vide and deep root in it. and to have cut SS 95 
Wi f antually by thouſands, ; 4& 36M: >; 

be In proof theſe. gooted Superititipns, and 

1. obltinama. prejudices i,of: the Hindaos, juſt 


mentioned ag the; indubitable..capſe- uf fugh 
dreadful cglawwities to them. may: be adducgd 


— 


2 


* 


. the fallg wing inſtange inſertech in the Sketch? 

de ct. Mr. Gragfond, „cho writes from, perſonal 

" k Hog Sel PW rt ered d Gabat 

* I. | 4: Ong af the, natives, he wes: cmployed 

[14 in an eminent poſt; at an Engliſh. ent, . 
. being prevailed on in a dangerous illneſs . 
7 receive a villt from an Eqropean doktor, it 55 . 
The 
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way found that, by long abſtinence; which in 


Romach would no longer iretain any thing. 


The diſorder being of a patiid kind, the dae. 


tor wiſhedd to give the bark in ſtrong wine; 
bat the Hindoo poſitively refuſed to take it, 
notwithſtanding. many arguments thyt wee 


vho accompanied him; and Who had al eonſt. 


utrable degree of inſluenoe over the LRuded. 


hey ptoniſetl that it ſhould nermaim un if 


„öolable ſecret; bat he repked with great 


rulmneſe, that he could not cneeab it from 
himſelf, and a fer days after warde fell vie 
Aim to nis perſeverance s 
— 5 n nn caſt 


e —— e lee in 
their blood; and the moſt terrible evils ru. 
Ault rom it in future life; Medicines thut 
dan only palliste the ſymptoms, but have not 


 rHeacy! töõ esterminate che ſeeds] of in are 


made vſe of, and tho tortured patient Upgern 
through a miſcrable life and dies at laſt of 


the ed b The nnen a 
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-Hiekneſd the Hindoos often carry to exceſs;. the 
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uſecd both by the doctor and the gern 
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babeidl ſource of this national ealamityi . 


From the ſame fatal cauſes, ignoranoe and = 
| ſupdrſtitioh, added to a burning climate, the 
ſmall⸗ por, when it appears, is ſaidſ io: ſpread 5 
terrible devaſtation through their great tomus 
and villages. Flie principles of their religion 
forhi@ the uſe of inoculatiom; they make no 


diſtinction in their treatment between) the 


confluent anch the refluent kind. Every thing 
is left to diet drinks and ſuperſtitious anti- 


dotes 1 the! patient is ſprinkled with the aſhes 


of cow-dung ; anointed with - cocoa-nut oil; 
and finally bathed in cold water, Which'ge- | 


nerally terminates his exiſtence. s 


Sannerat betords a ſingular cute among 


tom for the epilepſy, which ino eating, af 


cataplaſms are} ſeldom; applied, the ,amaiz 


potent eauſtic removes at once the kin 
und the warm: that corrodes it. For dii- 
eee the 


in- 


eee, var 146. 
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8 Gicls, eee esetp enen oy 
tif >that reflects eternal diſfionemm on the 
policy of the country; bas probably bam: the 


rack. In enraneous diſordera, which are ſup- 
poſed 40 proceed from worms, unguents and 
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terngl medicine age uled;. 


©, eonillions, and death, enſue; and the evil 


demon ie execrated for the ſins of the. un. 


M _ Kilfuly phyſician». The poverty of their diet, 
eſpecially of the inferior claſſes, While it 
preſerote tbem from / inflammatory. ;difcaſcy, 
inducrs thaſe of à very- different. kind. The 
violent purgetines to which they gonſtanti7 
reſqrt in all illneſe, from ſuppoſed ohſtruc- 
duns, inegeaſe: tas malsdy, and the; carcal 
gf the putrid patient ejects wormg .ppwards 

and dewawards ; his ſhin burns s bis eye 

are ſparkling and humid ; bis tongue 1s 


tattid and aften ſplits be gros enten 


and dies. 369 Hin ein r Ki b, to 
all the ſpecios of dane before dleſtribed. 
with their concomitant ſymptoms, are enu- 
marated by this author, with the addition of 


one: of a ſort more than uſually fatal, which 


wappened while he was in India, and carried 


off. above ſixty thouſand people in Pondi- 


cherry and its neighbourhood.“ He. _ 
ñůt io perſpication:ſuddealy: obſtructed 

or other of the thouſand gauſes that 
0 -<emiy-pevdues e. by. habits f rel. 
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ions derte ig che en as. hene nag PEE: 
ments, ablution in cold mater after cating cg . 
cxereile, & on 000 
The quantity of potter egten with his nice, 
by dhe abſtemigus Brabmin,, 1 Yer — 8 

brings on indigeſtions , which... terminate 

luckieg, dggrh 4,00. the other — — 4 

which, cegale., 07; meat, a npuriſhment. tog 

2 ſaahat Af climate, are. often the. 

viſios.of indigeſtion, . called; 1, Ja, 0086 t 

de mien. Ni h 03/164 nnr 

Seree inflammatory fevers they have — - 

aregured by dict;dainks made of the paund 

rogt of the. margalier, ſamething ſimilar o ohr 

bark, and preferred by them to that imported. 28 

by us., The gout cannat pe, ſuppoſed com- 

mog among them: but, when it attacks, 
them, it is cured by the uſe of a powder, in 
which brimſtone is the principal ingredient. 

In the part of India, where our e 

ſided, they cure tlie bite af the Qobra by an 

application known to Europeans by the name 
of Ointment of Madura, and- likely en 

to; haye been one of. pug oldeſt, F412 cs; 
againſt its poiſon. It. is 4 mixture of different, 

' herbs and roots containing a great __ 8 

of volatile alkali; and. the principal ingre- 
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dient in it is the kernel of the Pius tree. 
It is a violent purgative, and emits“a fœœtid 
odour like human excrement. They rub a 
portion into the wound, and make the patient 
ſwallow another portion. If early Wen it 
generally proves efficacious;* ait BY ee 
Such is the extraordinary, but authentic, 
portrait of the medical practice of the Brah- 

mins. 1 have entered as extenſively into the 
ſubject as poſſible, becauſe it is a very inte- 
reſting one to European praRtitioners!” We 
- ſhall now attend to their CHEMISTRY, Which 
will lead us a' few- ſteps farther in the in- 
quiry; though to what extent they applied 
the preparations of the ſeveral metals to me- 
dicinal purpoſts can never be known; till 
their oldeſt Sanſereet treatiſes a have been 
tranſlated. WP 2, - 855 i re % 11 n 
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Tho fe who, from Genen 174 . 
been devoted to a fu perſtitious veneration of 
1155 element of FIRE, thoſe who gave to their” 
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pagodas the Ps of 3 and cones, to 
imitate the ſolar beam, and on whoſe altars 4 
ſacred flame for ever blazed, could ſcarcely | 
fail, of being intimately. acquainted with, its 
wonderful properties, which in fact were the 
ſource of that admiration and reverence. It 
was their acquaintance with its active perva- 
ding principle and energy which induced 
them to idolize FIRE, as. the ſoul. of the ma- 
terial world,; its hallowed beam, their phy- 
ſical theology taught them, : emaning from 
the ſolar orb, firſt gave animation and mo- 
tian to univerſal nature ; and, from ſome 


; mutilated tradition, of A better theology, they 
regarded fire as the great CHEMIST that was | 


finally ta diſſolve the univerſe and reduce it to 0 
aſnes. In fact, they conceived the orbs of 
heayen to be formed of a kind of =therial 


fire, and that they floated in a circumambient 
luminous fluid, which they conſidęred as a 
fifth element, and denominated the Ax ass. 2 Þ 
have had frequent o occaſion tg obſerve that their 


ſuperſtitious. veneration, for this element pro- | 


bably commenced, during their reſidence in 
Chaldæa, with the firſt corruption of the pure 
patriarchal theology, ; and, Tar: to the 
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tadian hiſtory,® deyont pilgrims, as wiſts In 
memorial of their origin à8 of this their pris 
meval devoti6n,” till reſort to Hjerapotis in 
Syria, and pay their devotions at the two 
Jwara-Muculs, vor © ſprings 'of Naptha, the 
one not far from the banks of the Tigris, the 
other an the” flaming plain of Baku; on the 
borders of the diſtant Caſpiau Sea, whete the 
prieſts of the fun watched night and day the 
nevers dying flame, Auppoled 6 ente teen 
kindled by his own ray. 85 

Of the powerful agency of wilds the Afi- 
its" could ſcarcely avoid entertaining the 
moſt awful conceptions, ſince its ws on 
effects were often too diſtinctly viſible in that 
torpid elimate, where” the broad- flaſhes of 
the tropical lightning fired their loftieſt fo: 


"Teſts, 3nd the glode of electric fame er 


their protdeft tetnples wird the duff." The 


alſo fals it in the burſting volcano. that hook 
broadeſt 


| to” the ente deer mountains! of 
baſe, '4hd'filted' Whole provinces with geld 
tion and dilmey. Mo ot telt yo 

' Obſerving Wirh anxious and fearful atten. 
fion the wendet operations of natule by 
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the ſcience of ehemiſtry could ſcarcely be leſs © 
than 2 god. = have been the inſtructor of 

avery axtifieer in braſs or iron; nor the In- 
dian Viſvacarma, the active ſubſtitute of 
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the pegel of -fite; in the meltod ** 


that rolled in torrents down the fides of the 
flaming. mauntain, in their reſiſtleſs courſe 
{weeping away every intervening objec, ot 
aſſimilating it with its own ſubſtance, the an- 


cient inhabitants of Aſia endeavoured. to imi- 


tate ker ſoupreme-atialyzing, power, and very 
early. commenced tlie practice of chemiſtry, 
To what extent, indeed, that primitive race 
knew: the art of decompounding and com- 
bining bodies by means of fire, it is impoſſi 
ble to aſcertain; but, without being conſi- 
derable adepts in this ſcience, neither could 
Tubal Cain, — that Tubal Cain, whoſe high 
antiquity aud whoſe. reſembling name plainly 
mark hum for the Vulcan of Pagan mytho- 
jogy; for, they thought, and one might al- 
moſt think with them, that the inventor of 


Agni, the Hindoo god of fire, have forged 


the arms. of the Deyatas, thoſe. miſſile wea- 


pons of fire in the Puranas denominated 
Acuxz-As TRA, and made uſe of in the Satya, 
or firſt age of the world. The uſe of fire 
| | U 3 arms, 


b bes j 


: arms, in the earlieſt periods, Spe a wide 
field for reflection, in many reſpects, ſince it 
proves that the Indians knew how to apply 
the ſalt· petre and ſulphur vivum, with which 
their plains abound, to the purpoſes of wars 
and formed out of them a compoſition which, 


if not actual gunpowder, was of fuch a na- 
ture as gave to bodies a projectile motion. 


Mr. Halhed expreſily denominates it gun- 
powder, and gives the following account of 
the invention in "his W. venue to PONG Grntoo 
Code. A l er | 

It will, no abubt; Arike thei Weiber wit 
vonder; to find à prohibition of fire- arms in 


records of ſuch unfathomable antiquity; and 


he will probably hence renew the fuſpi- 
cion which has long been deemed abſurd, that 


Alexander the Great did abſolutely meet with 


ſome weapons of that kind in India, as a 


paſfage in Quintus Curtius ſeems to aſcertain, 


| Gunpowder has been known in China, "as 


well as in Hindoſtan, far beyond all periods 


of inveſtigation. The word-fire-arms is lite- 
: rally; in Sanſereet,  Agnee-aſter, 2 een 
fire. They defcribe the firſt ſpecies of it to 
have been a kind of dart or arrow tipped 
with * and * * the enemy 
e . from 


' 
| 
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ecm a bamboo, Among ſeveral; extrapadi 5 
nary properties: of this weapon, one was, . 


that, after it had taken its flights. iti divided 
into ſeveral ſeparate darts or ſtræams of flame 


once kindled, could not be extinguiſhed; but 


this kind of Agnee · aſter is now loſt. Cannon, 
in the Sanſereet idiom, is called Shet-Agnee, 


or the weapon that kills a hundred men at; ond; 
and the Puranas or hiſtories aſcribe; the inven- 


tion of theſe deſtructive engines to Viſra- 


carma, their Vulcan, who is related to have 
forged all the weapons for the war which was 
maintained in the Satya Vug, between the 


Devatas and Aſſoors, (or the good and bau 
ſpirits,) for the ſpace of one hundred 


| years..“ ite! 8 9851 hat ssc, last Haie 3711 
This quotation ſeems to prove that the 
natives of this country had both actually and 


immemorially the uſe of gunpomder, and the 
metallic inſtruments of death, :braſs;/ perhaps, 


or copper, employed in the offenſiue uſe af 
that deſtructive. article : but, if @ 161 oo 


aſter of ancient times. bear any reſemblance 


to che e uſed in the modern wars of 


| * Halhed's Gentoo Code, Pickacs, p. 32. FED 
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India; . had, in-tticke. 


early periods, the uſe of iron alſo; the ex- 

traction and fuſion of which ore, and the 
Preparation of: it for uſe; ara among the moſt 

-complex- and elabotate operatic 

try. The. fre- rere ie deioribed; by a gentle: 


d confilt of u tube of iron: about tight 


inches long, and-an- inch and à half in di- "Is 


acheter, cloſed at one end. It is filled im the 


ſame manner as an ordinary ſæy- rocket, an 


aſte ned towards the end of a picet of bam- 


«bout four fett long, which is pointed with 
von! at che oppoſieo end of the tube from 
the iron point, 'or- that toward the head af 


the ſhaft, is the match. The man who uſes 
i points the head of the ſhiaft; that is ſhod 
wth iron, at the object ta which he means. 


0 dirtet it, and, ſetting ſire toſtha match, ĩt 
Ses off with: great-velogity, By the wregula- 

Fity of its motion, it is difficult tobe avoid - 
ed and ſbm. ads with canſiderable. dþe 
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wns of chemiſ- 


man who perſonally examined them in India, 


boo, ſeatcely as thick as a walking - cane, and 


* 


3 
A modern wiindiaci of much» celebrity has 
very ingeniduſſy attempted to prove:that, the 


ancients were actually acquainted, in ver7 


early periods, with the chemical proeceſs of 


tion of -Sahmonens, with which he is ſaid 10 


have imitated the thunder and lightning: of 


Jupiter, in proof of his aſſertion- Whatvis, 


however, much more to our preſent purpoſe, 
he bite Tbemiſtius to prove that the Iudian 
Brahmins encountered one another ub Ilm 


dier and lightning launched from an erninence 


and Philoſtratus in evidence, that, when at- 
tacked by their enemies, they did nat-leave = 
their walls to fight them, but darted upon them 
miffile weapons, in noiſe and eſſect reſembling = 


ve rdpac al Cher ruc, lightning and thunder. 
By theſe weapons. wert evidently meant the 


fire-ſhaft, or rocket, deſeribed above 3 and 10 
theſe: we may add the artificial thunder and 
W their eavern- initiations. 
No higher proof in time need, indeed; be 


adduced of tlie intimate acquaintance of the 
ns: * Wt nn eee 


hy * 
1 TE 
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80 Philoſtrat, Vic Apollonis, Ib. ii. cap. 33 
pature 
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nature of fire than that ite eben 
ca, with Which they have armed their god 
' Veeſhnu, and with which he deſtroys the ma- 
lignant Aſſoors. It is a circular maſa of fire, 
which, inſtinct with life, like the thunder- 
bolt of the Grecian Jove, when hurled: from 
the hand of that deity, traverſes the illimita- 
ble void; and exterminates his enemies en 
ſoever concealed.® | 64-2 EH een ane | 
The ancient enylheries. generally. chats 
with alluſions to ſubjects of a phyſical kind. 
The operations of nature in her moſt hidden 
receſſes, particularly in forming ores, and the 
precious gems that lie hidden in the boſom of 
the earth; and in the maturing of which they 
thought the ſun had a conſiderable influence, 
were among the favourite ſubjects of their 
philoſophical inveſtigations. The Perſians, in 
particular, who were Tux ANCESTORS of the 
Indians, muſt have been well acquainted 
with metals; for, it is a eircumſtance not a 
little curious, and very much in favour of 
the hypotheſis that aſſigns to Oriental che- 
| miſtry: a very high antiquity, that thoſe learn-' 
ed Aſiaties, in their myſterious rites, allotted 
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to the ſeven lerreſtrial metals che very ſume 
names by which they denominated the „even 
planets, and the fame hieroglyphic e , 
ar this day equally diſtinguiſh both. | 

It has been obſerved in a former el of _ 
this work; that, by the ſubterraneous cave 'of 
Mithra, they meant to repreſent the mundane 
ſyſtem ; and that, in purſuance of this idea, 
they etected in that cave a high ladder,” on 
the aſcent of which were ſeven different gates, 
according with the number of the planets, 
The firſt gate was of lad, which was in- 
tended to mark the ſlow motion of the planet 
SATURN; the ſecond gate was compoſed of 


tin; by which they ſhadowed out the brilli- 


ancy and ſoftneſs of Vixvs; the third gate 


was of braſs, which they imagined a juſt em. 
blem of the ſolidity and durability of Juri- 


TER ; the fourth gate was of iron, by which 
Mrxcuxr was typified, becauſe he is ſuited, 
like iron, to all ſorts of labours; the fifth 
gate confiſted of a mixed maſs, of which the 


heterogeneous compoſition, variableneſs, and 
irregularity, rendered it the- fit emblem of 


Mans; the ſixth gate was of ver, exhibit= 5 
ing an apt ſimilitude of the mild radiance of 


the SILVER EMPRESS OF, THE NIGHT; and the 
| ſeyenth 


4 RY 5 
Swenth was of gold, a: proper; cmblets ch the 


Sun, the one being the king of metals, and 


the other being the .fovereign of the thy.» 
We have alſo obſerved, that, on the lofty 
concave dome of this ſplendid cave, the 20 
diacal aſteriſais were deſignated :; and round 
their walls many aſtronomical and geometri- 
| cal ſymbols were arranged in the moſt perfe 
 ſyrnmetry, and placed at certain "diſtances, 
which ſhadowed out the e and Ae 
of the world ::: 


The progreſſive PEI: of che ae 


for initiation through the dreary and winding 
receſſes of this ſubterraneous temple, immani 


magnitudine, had all a phyſical reference 


blended with myſtic alluſions to that theology, 
which was almoſt entirely founded on phy- 
' £68. The whole was a ſublime allegory ; a 
ſpiritual ſort of . chemiſtry. The paſſage of 
the body through the reſpectiye mundane ele- 
ments was only typical of the ſoul's progreſs 
1 throagh various ftages of purification, as 
gold is tried in the furnace of the refer. 
The en exertion of chemical. Wars 
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+ Porphyry de Amro Weener. p. 256, edit. 1655. 
known 
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theſe. gloomy adyta, the ground ſuddenly be- 


* 
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known” to them, muſt have been employed 
alternately to tetrify and tranſport the bewil- 


dered aſpirant. For want of better, I'adopt 

the ſame, words. which 1 uſed mg bre 

deſcribing theſa myſteries. 24; Hurt H go 
After eingeben er de time through 


gan to rock beneath his feet; ihe whole tem- 
ple trerubled ; and ſtramge and dreadful voices 
were heard'through the midnight filetice. To 


: theſe facceeded: other louder and more terrifie 
noiſes reſernbling hand-; while quick and vi 


vid flaſhes of lightning darted through. the cas. 
vern, diſplaying to his view "many ghaſtly 


_ fights and hideous ſpectres. At length, the 
ptofounder myſteries commenced ; and now; 


arrived on the verge of death and initiation; 


every thing wears a dreadful aſpect; it is all 
horror, trembling, and aſtoniſhment. | An icy 


chillineſs ſeizes his limbs; a'copious dew, like 
the damp of real death, bathes his temples; 
he ſtaggers, and his faculties begin to fail; 
mien the ee is of a ſudden changed, _ 


9 . appear, whey weſt know th ach of News 
ton, that “ ſulpburrous fteams, aboynding in the bowels of the 


earth, ferment with mineral, and ſometimes take fire with ſudden 


n and dreadful exploſion. Newtons * : a 
the 


57% 1h 
the doors ef the interior and ſplendidly il. 
lumined temple are thrown wide open. A 
miraculous and divine light diſcloſes itſelf 1 
and ſhining plaius and flowery meadows open 
on all hands before him. Arcgſi confinium, 
mortis, ſays Apuleius, et. calcato. Proſerpinæ 
limine; per omnia vectus ELEMBNTA remeavi ; 
uotte, medio vidi sor candida CORUSCANTEM. 
lumine: — Axri 


ived at the bourn of mortality, 
after having trod the gloomy threſhold of 
Proſerpine, In paſſed. rapidly through all the 
ſurrounding elements; and ſaw the som at 
midnight ſhining, With © MERIDIAN. SPLEN= 
DOR,*. Theſe ſucceſſive . thunders and - cor» 
ruſcations; this blaze of glory, ſcarcely to. 
lerable by the viſual organ; gay ac i 
plains, and flowery meadows, arrayed in all 
the vivid colouring of nature; were the effect 
of the operations of chemiſtry in the moſt 
refined branches of the ſcience, labouring to 
impreſs, with alternate effect, on the mind of 
the enthuſiaſtic devotee, the gloomy. ſuperſti- 
tious horrors, and ſplendid celeſtial. viſions, 
ſo well calculated 5 alive the e of 


| the Sabian devotion. 


e 
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he reader may: poſfibly ohjefts ch; ahis 
ſtatement; that it irather. concerns, the Perſian 
and Chaldæan ſyſtem of ſuperſtition than the 
Indian; but, as have throughout theſe; vom: 
James contended for the identity of the tliegs 
logical and philoſophical doctrines of thoſe 
three ancient nations, and. particularly as the 
recorded deſcent of the Indians from the old 
perſians is ſo well authenticated in the, Aſiatie 
Reſearches, J might on ; that ground ſuffer x 


there is a moſt curious, and, to my purpoſe, 
moſt important, paſſage in the Life of Apol- 
jonius by Philoſtratus, which will decidedly 
prove the congenial nature of their ideas on 
this ſubject, and I ſhall inſert it without 
a comment % Apollonius cum Jarcha 3 
none o philofophatus,” muneris loco ab co 
tulit — ſeptem, rorip Ex Hs 
DICTOS NOMINIBUS,'/ quos' fingulos geſtaret per. 
ſubjecdos planetis diet; fe. ut annulum AUREUM 
geſtorer dis folis, Ax ENT RUN die lune rx 
REUM die Murtis, TDRARCYRINuN lie 
Merrurii, die Jovis STANNEUM, @NEUM''die: 
Veneris, et 'PLUMBEUM" die Saturni, "quod (fins 
gulis phe: Anguls e Me 
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the argument for that identity to reſt hut ä 5 
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leaeing fur the preſent thaſe mare An 
ſpeculations,: let us attend to the gradual 


earth an cauſe it to praduee in adequate 


abundance: the various kinds. of grains Which. 
forined ihe temperate banquet of the Indian; 


more durable and penettating implements 
than the firſt ſumple ones of wookweuld bn 
de fouid neeeſſty; aud; to deſend the pra- 
perty: which induſtrious indivituab might 
poſſeſs, agaimſt the aſſaults of men. leſs: honeſt 
and induſtrious, ama - would be waned. 
Both agricultural and. ;warlke-, implements: 
were, probably, during tlioſe primitiue ages. 
fabricated of braſs or copper. Tosteap the 


required; and cymbala of bra and\brgxen (ile 


we are expreſſly ſan; by Lucian, to have been, 


employed in the myſterious rites ff the. Dea 
syrin, the prototype of the. Ceres af Greece, 


plements uſed in hoſbandtyr before mankind 
had become acquainted with he mare diffi 
cult proceſa ok, forging; iron. Indęed braft 
could. ſcarcely ſaih of anciently being in very 
porn mon uſe in India, ſince the lapis calamina« 
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progreis in metahugir ſcienet of this] fire». 
adoting nation. Piopegly its: cultivate the 


ripeneil grain at leaſt, a ſickle of metal was 


in allufen bo the eleſhing of the Anden im- 
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nation very near ti India; if they were not in 
reality dndians, the 'Mafſagete; had their aues; 


TTT ²˙eꝛI ⅛ wü ˙ Ü ² w. . _ 
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factitious 'rhetal i formed; id heither" mars 
nor deſs than dhe ere of Invrdn(Zinvp Jer 
which the beautiful compoſition; vallelli *πτο. 


elegant vnſes and other domeſtic ornatent: 
1 20 The iherors 


the bild, the helmet; e eee. 
were braſa ; and Herodotus informs us, that a 


hatchets, ſprars, and even their horſe: acecu- 
trements, of the ſame metal.“ Braſs, 100 
wes principally uſed, in the met hanical opera- 
tions of the more! ancient Indians; and from 
them, or at leaſſ fr the Eaſt, where miney 
were ſirſt explored and wrought, inſtruments 
of this metal were: {cavtered: over the-weltbra . 


found amidſt the rubbiſn of old mines an 

even theſe of Gortwwull, when! firſt re-opened = 
ed after 8 lapſe af many ages, exhibied | 
to the aſtoniſhed ex plorert the hammers, au 
; Agi 20H io dme . wills 
1102.11 10 # Herodotwy Wi, I 1 
Vor, VII, as chiſſels, 


TENAGUE; next to fiber an ſtrength u heads 1 
ty, has been ĩmmemoriaily formed into the moſt 


world. They ate ſometimes, At this day 8 


would naturally induce k race, ignbratit of 


the Avatars, Creeſhna and Ratu, are generally 
portrayed, in combat with their gigantic'enes | 


-> * 
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chiſſels and other copper and / braſd tools; of 


ine ancient. Phœnĩcian miners. In Aactii the 
ſoperior ductility and malleability of copper 


the deeper rcana of chenũcal ſcience, to prev 


inſinitely greater labour. Modern: experi« 
ments upon ſome” remnants of antiquity oi 
this kind have demonſtrated that they poſs 
felled” the knowledge of hardening copper, 
either by mixing alloy with it, or by ſome 
other means, ſo as, to givenit 2 finmnneis and 
ſdliclity nearly approaching to irconn s- 
un the old Indian ſculptures and pictures 


mies, armed with the battle-are, or the bow 
and arrow; whence it may fairly he conelu - 
deththiat theſe were the moſt ancient kinds of 
armour uſed in Indian warfare! Carticeya, 


| however, the Indian god of war, and the gl. 
bemie Ravan; are in che ſame pictures repre” 


ſented as bearing in their hundred arms, the 


enxpreſſive emblem of enormous ſtrength. a 


dreadful diſplay-of. every — of 1 


Aab g N weapon 
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 vered; to that leſs yielding metal, the ſmelting 
andi refning of which was attended with uõm 
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to the Sea of China. For this, they muſt 
have had inſtruments of the nature of the 


r ns nn He es 


lins, Sec. which proves that they alſo were 
in very early uſe among the military tribez 
and were probably fabricated-of ironz' which 
is repeatedly mentioned as an article of great 
conſumption and traffic in the” Inſtitutes of 
Menu, Without this metal, inderd, and that 
in its moſt improved ſtate, when refined to 
STEEL, many-of the Indian artiſts and manu 


code conſidered as eudy arrdhged in diu, 
caſu.—1 mean in particular the trides of golds _ 
ſmiths, jewellers, and engravers, — could not 
poſſibiy have carried: on their reſpedtive occu · 
pations, nor have cut in gems and metals 
thoſe Sanſereet characters, which, engraved 
on the imperial ſignets of Aſia, we have been 
informed above, by Mr: Halhed, were ſo an- 
ciently and generally diffuſed. from the Indus 


drill, the graver, and the trepan, which, be- 
ing neceffarily formed of the pureſt and high- 
eſt peel teh; Tops in the Indians a 
80 ty | hel ERR Th 


H 
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facturers at that early period, and by that 


16. 


previous knowledge and practical experience | 


ol che moſt arduous een of 3 


4 In reſpect to that ſpecies of, chemiſtry 


_ - whbieh)bas relation to the;proceſs of hardeny 
ing argillacrous, and other earths by. fire, we 


cannot doubt hut that it was, fully known, to 
a race famous in antiquity for the many ele 
Sant kinds of pottery and porcelain, common 
among them, both for demeſtic ornament and 
uſe. From tradition, hiſtory, and the com: 
mercial, annals of mankind, for nearly thirty 
centuries, we alſo know, that they were Jn 
49 oxtract, by infuſion, and other means, f 
earths, roots, and 5 minerals, that variety. « 
lonely and brilliant dyes, for which, they have 
been immemorially celebrated; and, by dif- 
killation and fermentation, all thoſe rich oils 
and fragrant balſams which the vegetable 


kingdom ſo abundantly produces in that ah 


urious garden of the Greater Aſia. Laib, 


From the inſatiable deſire of riches,” 


.ſays.an old Nause author, eited. in Mr. 


Halhed's Preface, 6434 1. have digged beneath 
the earth; I have ſought by fire to tranſmute 


the metals of the E 
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cowinced wo attentively turns over che pat 
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bes ak 4 ellentzül branehts a chend 
ſcience; and, that they acxually exiſted at'this: 
cafly period in Mindoſtah, .« ay bey wilt be 


ges 6 Menu's Inſtitutes in the chapters tut 


have refetence to their mechanicaf arts π e 
| In*thoſe pages? 


yet | unrivalled manufactures. 
we find them, as I have truly ſtated in W 1 
Diſſertatien on the Commerce of this anelerſt 
people,“ engraving on the hardeſt ſtohes, 
and working in the "moſt difficult metals; 
giving the moſt beautifol poliſh to the din 
mond; an art ſuppoſed not to' be knowit tät 


the 75th century; enchaſing in gold, and 


Jorking in ivory and ebony, with inimitable 


eleganec. In weaving! placing, and dying; 
in all the more ingenious devices Web 


to the reſpective occupations of "the" joiner, © 


the cutler, the mafvii, che potter, ali che 
japanner; in executing the moſt curious ca. 
net. and filigree work in gold; in Urawing 


nature with exquiſite preciſiom; in painting” 
——— acl brought fs 
N that glow with ſuch à rieb vatiey of: 

979 20 2 NIA 2 US be Pls, $1140 * 


i V Vol. vi. 2 e 24.4640 en 
3 2 Colours, 


birds, flowers, and fruits, from the Bock ff 


£ | 
i 
p l 


"| jobs cho bets 
colours; as brilliant as they are laſting * 

the fabrication of thoſe ornamental vaſes of 
agate and chryſtal, inlaid with the richeſt 
gems, that conſtitute ſo large a portion of the 
ſplendid merchandize of India with the neigh-. 

bouring empires of Aſia; in ſhort, in What- 

ever requires an ingenious head or a ductile 

hand, what people on earth, in thoſe remote 
or in theſe nden nine has ever ON With; 
the Indians? 
The elde of: a very few ls fm: 
| thoſe celebrated Inſtitutes, ſinee the Vedas art 


not yet acceſſible, will be ſufficient to prove; 


the truth of the preceding ſtatement. Witk 


reſßect to their ſkill. in exploring miner and 


fabricating metali, in enchaſng in gold; in 
working in ivory, in we ot and: ia 
dying; we read; | 1 Sc di 
9 Day by day muſt the king, though en- 
gazed i in forenſic buſineſs, ' conſider! the great 
obje&t of public' meaſures, and inquire into 
the ſtate of his carriages, elephants, - horſes; 
and cars, his conſtant revenues and neceſſary 
expenſes, bis mines of precious /'metdls; or —_ 
and his'treaſury.” AInſtitutes, p. 2433 
Of brilliant metals, of gems, and of every 
9 made with _ {as Pots or vaſes,) the 
| purification 
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purification/ordained: wen cue, n 


water, and earth. P. 1 7.. 
A golaen veſſel, nor ſmeared} tbeleatiſcd 
with water only; and every thingproduced in 
water; as corallſhells or peatte and eve 
ſtony ſubſtance and a lu n arg 60. 
ce eee 48 eee h 
„ Veſſels of topper,” iron, Bruſi, pewrer , 
and lead, may be fitly cleanſed with-athes, 
with-acjds, or- with water.“ Ibid. e 

Utenſils made of ſbeln or of bung 


boties or of i boy, muſt be cleanſed by = 


who knows | pour Os art 
purified.” er oe oh 
In page hn we find n ordained 
for mixing [impure with pure commodities, 
for piercing fine gems, as dlamonds or rubies, 
and for —_ youre ach inferior gems —_— 
1 BY | l F036: 
_ All woven dg Wa red, doth made ow 
Sana, of eſhuma bark, and of wool, eve 
iboug b not dyed red, are prohi n a  mercape 
tile Brahmin,” R 55 
That the ancient Indians allo eiter hoy, 
by. fermentation, to obtain ardent ſpirits is 


ow: from the frequent prohibition of in- 


OO | * Soyo! Tifl 15 e ee 


7 


ſhorts: the phileſapher wanted chemiſtry. 
experiment; the artiſt. for practice, in a thou- 


—— jeilca-the Meng 


trabe, 1k n ane bar taorky 
8 1128: Inebtiating«diquor: anay;he:carifidered as of 
the principal ſarts 2 that extracted from 
. dregs of ſuget. that es tracted from bruiſed 
rice and, that extracted from the flower of 


not dasaded by.the. chief ** nnen 
Nga. 1 to): $5495 {3:2 9 n e nr 


There ate ſcareely any of the mechanical 


| branches of trade; eſpecially thoſe. of à more 
coſtly kind, in Which a knowledge of che- 


miſtey is nat more on leſs neceſſary : and theſe 1 


have ever flouriſhed throughout India in 
cenaller times and in a higher degree of perſec 
tion than in Any; ether country of Aſia. In 


ſand different ways. It opened the path of 


the former into the-inmoſt reoeſſes of nature, 


and taught him to imitate her various and 
wonderful power of reſolving, ſeparating, 


combining, and tranſmuting, the elementary 


particles of matter that compoſe the vaſt 


5 globe which we inhabit. It enabled him tu 


account for phænomena otherwiſe utterly: in- 
| caplicable; he no longer beheld with ſoper- 


222171 8 115 | _ 


— 


the Madhuca : as one, fo are ally; they ſhall 


for 
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Wl a 1 
Gitions hatrds che burſting — 
rora: bornaii g, at other ſterxiſic metegits a he 
ſoon learned himſtif ta reib the thunder and 
launch ibe lightning ofJave z: her ſtole! firs 
ry, a creation of his n. Tlie latter nas 
tured the prqjects and realized the hopes o 
the phile ſopher. By practicab chemiſtry hu 
extended the bounds of: mechanic ſcience, hd 
widened the field of 6ammerce, and firength« 
ened the bands of ſocial intercdurſe: :: 
A variety of proofs af this kind have brew 

already adduced. A few: more, ant 2 generat. 
ſummary of what has been obſerved. on this 
head, W naw be added," and: —— 
article. 1K F-15510 bas 1143d0 
1 Like hs e their b in What 
ever concerned trade and the arts, the Indiana 
had arrived at conſiderable excellence im mas 
king glaſe, v2/o: murrina or murrbim, 4 
ſpecies of elegant porcelain, muchlim r. 
queſſ among the higher onder of. Romans, 
and artificial gems of various colours: which 
were often fraudulently: impoſed on ſtraugers 
for genuine ones. Tbey were alſo celebrated: 
for eee work in hon and ivory: andi 


zanift -- EE, bee 


their being able td ſoftan down! thiaſe ham 
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other figures, their inlaying them with diffe- 
tent ptecious ſtones, and ſtaining them with 
the moſt: beautiful colours, are all proceſſes in 
timately connected with this ſcience. Various 


kinds of dyed leather are repeatedly mentioned 


in the Inſtitutes, and therefore they muſt alſo 
have known: the method of tanning and co- 
louring that commodity; and we have already 
mentioned the vivid and durable colours, par- 


ticularly the red and the blue, for which theiv 


cottons and ſilks have been ſo famous in all 


obtained, or ſo indelibly fixed, without a very 
high advance in chemiſtry. Their ability to 
obtain arrack and other intoxicating liquors 


japanning; of making the fineſt porcelain ; 
of fabricating artificial fire. works and gun- 
pomder; are all ſo many direct proofs of 
what is here contended for. In ſhort, trade, 


like agriculture, is indebted to chemiſtry for 


_ * the various tools and utenſils uſed 
793; il in 


| 


ages: but theſe colours could not have been 


by fermentation; their method of extracting 
ſugar, by coction, from the cane; of oils, un- 
guents, and eſſences, by diſtillation; of aſſay- 
ing and refining metals; of enamelling; of 
lacquering; of gilding; of varniſhing; of 


rr BSE SS al tt. 85. . £.... AS _ 
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in Ry innumerable branches: and, without 
it, the painter, the potter, the ſculptor, the 
carver, and gilder, all the claſſes of working 
ſmiths, whether in gold, ſilver, copper, or 
zron, the tin-man, the pewterer, the 
plumber, the glazier, the diſtiller; (and all 
theſe trades are occaſionally alluded to in 
the Inſtitutes,) could not have purſued 
their reſpective occupations ; thoſe occupa- 
tions, let it be ſtill remembered, in which 


legiſlator twelve or fourteen hundred years be- 
fore Chriſt, when in 'moſt other countries 
CHEMISTRY was in a mvp of NG 
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H VDRAULICS. = * Fenrratiant Sid FR 
the Indians to the aquatic Element, in great 
Pari the Reſult of their phyſical Inaiftigations = 
into its Properties and Ryalities, — The: Obli- 
etiam they were under of forming ua Re- 
ſerveirs, in various Regions of Hindoſtan, re- 
wote from ile great Rivers, and f rraifing 
. by. Puzars and: conveying by CanRLs the 
Waters to their Rice-Grounds,. neceſſarily ren- 
dered them acquainted with the Principles of 
this Science. Their Manufactures, alſo, efpe- 
cially their chemical Proceſſes in Medicine, Diſ- 
_ filling, and Dying, required  S1pPyoNs and 
_ ether hydraulic Machines, —— PNENMATICS, 
Thus. Science intimately. connected with their 
mythological Superſtition, —InDRrA, VAxoo, 
and their formy Attendants, only the A'TMos- 
ERIC  PHEANOMENA perſaniſied. Tbe 
great Viciſſitudes of Weather that take Place 
during the different Seaſons in ſo. vaſt os En- 
| fire and ſo varied a Climate; ane Region 
chilled with the Snows of . and the 
£ aber 


1 : 

- other purcbed with 'equatorial' Fervors > : The 
tremendous Tornado and the" peftilential Blaſt 
Nee ancient” Indians fo well ac- 
_ »quainted with thoſe Phenomena. —— Their me- 
* tallurgic Operations reguired tbe Aid 
«af BerLows' e their: Furnuret.NTbeir 
Mines could not bave been explored" and 
. 0rougbt wbt AtR-SHAPFTS: and 'otber 


-' Jarging "their Knowledge in this Branch" of 
- - Scinitey"which they | made uſtful in tbe N.. 
teries practiſed in tbeir ſubtefrantous Caverns. 
1 not unacguainted toit Er c- 
A TRICITY/and (MAGNETIC) ATTRACTION, 
iT. Te exquifite "Beauty of. 
be Flowers and the 'brillrant'\Plumage ' of 
the Bird of © Hindeftar' bad tbr Effet$ to; 
.-mate""the- Indians" PAINTERS in very car 
Prriadꝭ as weil ar to give them 4 leciued 
"Superiority over all the ancient World ia the 
navi Lure of their Dv#s.= Their pecullar 
- >Method F "PAINTING e Coro deſcribed 
rom Pliny and mudern” Authors, — A fbort 
2 Hor y of their $12.x" and Cor ron Works. 
ſbeir ancient Mami factures of Porcr- 
A and COLOURED. GHASSs. — Additional 
- PAI on their: SCULPTURE and AR- 
rs | | Sh fs CHITECTURE, 


' Pueumatic- Machindi, "nor "without" greatly n- 
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Far eee ENGRAVING':0N GMs. 
vis eee eee of bis Art in dnia. 


— for ili Purpoſe, und ub Deuce 
engraueu on ilem. 
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HE lobe, Abspendel aloft in a thduſand 
"temples: of India and Egypt as the 
pitureſque ſymbol of that chumid principle, 


monſtrates the ſtrong traditional veneration 
for the aquatic element, which deſeended 
down to the generations of A ſia from the firſt 


ſpexulative race of, human philoſophers. 
Their conceptions concerning the union of 


theſe: two grand principles, and the conſe- 


quent genetation of all things, were ſome- 
times expreſſed by flames iſſuing from thie 
calix of the _ ſrolptuteꝶo ina seu uf 'a 


CURB 3 EL HD We vaſe, 


— She Kind af precions: Stones frrenxipunlly 


: —» The renfiuite>:;Horiety 
"and Neatnef wa Fre mer re | 


which the emanation of the eternal beam, 
piereing the darkeſt receſſes of the chadtic 
waters, animated and rendered proliſic de- 
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reſembles 3 and; at others, that calix id eneir- 
led with à radiated con of flames, juſt 
mounting above the burniſhed edge, ti mark 
the ſüperior energy of fire over water. This 
z the invariable meaning of the antients, 


when either Brahma, Seeva, Gate, or Hetrus, 


are portrayed ſitting upon that ſacred plant: 
3 are only emblems of the ſolar fire warm- 


and ' invigorating the chaotic waters, 
This their conſtant-and immemorial deifica- 
tion of the element of water, and their = 
found; admiration of the aſtoniſhirig qu 


poſſeſſed by it of -peryading,. cherjſhing, 


cal anveſtigation, muſt neceſſarily and ſatu- 
rally have induced an] atquaintange with 
| D ee. aeg. ſcience. n 
ths; Ionian, ſthool,.. a efſe 3 33 
may de fairly ſaid 40 haue flouriſhed: in its 


From the Lame traditional ſountains, 
_ thy obteintd :theit- information, Moſes: 10 
| acquired his knowledge in regard to this won · 
and from the Moſaic and 


E element: 
* it was diffuſed among the 


philoſophers 


we 6 , 


2 ? 1 
+ R ; 
* N ” 


vaſe, which indeed us natural : ſhape greatly 


diſſolving all things, the effect of 2 


vigour in the earlieſt pott-dilurian. . 
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mour, elpeclally thoſe of her philofophte 
race, who were ſituated nearer the tropical 
regions, where tlie tides riſe with an awful 
elevation, or on the gulphs of the Ganges 
ad Indus, the bore (as it is called) of which 
latter river riſes often to the prodigious height 
of between twenty and thirty feet; and who 
Had likewiſe ſurveyed and'confidered the flu- 
pendous column of ſuſpended water in the 
Phenomenon of the typbon, or water-ſpout, 
i common in equatorial climates; could be 
entirely ignorant of the properties and laws 
of Fivrps. It is ſcaroely pofſible that thoſt, 
Who could wield with cafe and ſkill the pon - 
derous inſtruments of the forge, wanted either 
wiſdom or vigour to fabricate many of the 
in nts uſed in this branch of ſcience, | 
"alttiough- they might not poſſeſs the? mote 

Verful, Rupendous, and complicated, gen- 
7 "gities of modern times. 4421 210 71031 2111 
I * what has been faid above; relate to the 
'kndwledge' of the Indians on this! ſubjeR, 
mould appear extravagant, I may ſafely ſhel- 
— myſelf from cenſure under the opinion of 
fatty learnel men among” the moderns, who, 
Bom what tha Fathers bf Haan ſcience have 
| Mete int is poſterity: -condirnjhige the 
„doe 5 . lehaotic 


| 
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chaatie. date of things, and .the aninerſal | 
fluid in which the earthy particles were ſuſ- 
pended, have urged the high probability of 
the Newtonian doctrines, reſpecting gravity, 
fluidity, and, .centrifugal.: force, having. been 
known: in; remoteſt antiquity, though after. 
wards, in the wreck. of ſcience and the.reyolu- 
tion of empires, totally forgotten and loſt, till 
revived./ again by that immortal philoſopher. 
Indeed, we have ſfeen;;this- fact expreſſiy a- 
ſerted hy Sir William, Jones, in reſpect to 
We undes, the head of Aſtrono- | 
mx: rilsld wil heel ibn fl 2 zuin 
"= be rat diſtance of time, and the nume- 
7 bons -xeyolytions that have befallen the Indian 
is empire, added to the preſent deplorable igno- f 
rance of the Brahmins, leave us in doubt to 
what point in practice they carried their ex- 
tended ſpeculations in this branch of ſeiencen 
1 hut that they were not merely theoretically 
acquaintell;; with it muſt be evident, from 
one or twp. bſeryations with en A hall 
conclude this head gf inquiry. ebnaft 7 
The great, varzety,yot f artificial; —— K 
ſome of. vaſt magnitude, which the |angiant 
ſovereigns and great rajahs of Indi Mate ar 
cuſtomed to have in LETT ar 
Y 2 
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in which they took fach high delight, and the 

_ Tefreſhing coolneſs of which was neceſſary to 
mitigate the heat of that burning climate, 
affords very evident proof that they - were 
well acquainted with this ſcience. They had 
_ "obſerved that clouds, breaking on the ſummits 
of mountains, diſcharged upon them their 
-watery treaſures, - which, ſinking into the 
chinks and pores of the earth in thoſe ele- 
vated regions, ruſhed: forth with violence 
from their ſides or at their baſe in the form 
of ſprings and fountains. The imitative ge- 
nius of the Indian marked her plaſtic pow- 
er, enlarged the ſphere of ſpeculation, and 
[filled with fountains and jets dean the deli- 
ious gardens of Delhi and Agra. | 
But, independently of theſe der « accurate 
obſervations: of nature and her opetations, 
they could ſcarcely fail of learning the great 
principles of hydraulie ſcience, before the In- 
dian empire was formed, from their Aſſyrian 
anceſſors; from that Bali, or Belus, who 
ſtands nearly at the head of their great ſolar 
Aynaſty of ſovereigns, When they formed 2 
part of the vaſt Iranian empire, which com- 
prebended -nearly a third of all Aſia. In 
_ ** could e fail of being well 
. : Known, 


| 
_ 


— 
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has read the account given by Diodorus of 


the hanging gardens. of Babylon, with. their 


lofty terraces. extending gradually up to the 
ſummit of the walls, which were two hun- 
dred feet in height, and #t, that ſtupendous 
elevation were refreſhed with water forced up 


by immenſe engines from the; bed, of the : 
Euphrates, 


But a farther knowledge of hydraulics 


was neceſſary to the exiffence of a very 5 
large proportion of the Indian nation; and 
though, in the courſe of ages, they have, 


in reſpect to this as well as other ſciences, 


ſunk down into a very degrading ſtate of ig- - 
norance, the danger of periſhing by famine 
ftill preſerves among them a portion of th 
ſeience ſufficient for the proper diſhibution 
of the waters, contained in their great tanks, 3 
over the champaign country, which is ropre- _ 
ſented by M. Sonnetat as univerſally divided 
iato , parcels of about one hundred or ons 
hundred and twenty yards ſquare f In theſe 5 
that valued grain, the ag vw conſtitutes 


„ Djod. Sic. lid. i. p. 96. 1 7 7 
+ Sonnerat' Voyages, vol. ii. 7. 130. 
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known, as every dody muſt be TON" who : 
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in which they took ſuch high delight, and the 
_ refreſhing coolneſs of which was neceſſary to 
mitigate the heat of that burning climate, 
| affords. very evident proof that they were 
well acquainted with this ſcience. They had 
_ "obſerved that clouds, breaking on the ſummits 
of mountains, diſcharged upon them their 
watery tteaſutes, which, ſinking into the 
chinks and pores of the earth in thoſe ele- 


_ vated regions, ruſhed forth with violence 


from their ſides or at their baſe in the form 
of ſprings and fountains. The imitative ge- 


nius of the Indian marked her plaſtic pow-. 


x; enlarged the ſphere of ſpeculation, | -and 
filled with fountains" and jers de the deli- 
eious gardens of Delhi and Agra. 
b | dentl of theſe their accurate 
| adſicnitidns: of nature and her operations, 
they could ſcarcely fail of learning the great 
principles of hydraulic ſcience, before the In- 
dian empire wa formed, from their Aſſytian 


anceſſors; from that Bali, or Belus, who 


ſtands nearly at the head of their great ſolar 
Aynaſty of vereigns, when they formed a 
Port of the vaſt Iranian empire, which com- 
prebended nearly a third of all Asia. In 


_ they: could r fail off _ well 
3 7 known, 


— 
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known, as every body muſt be convinced | who 
has read the account given by Diodorus*. of 
the hanging gardens of Babylon, with their 
lofty terraces. extending gradually up to the 
ſummit of the walls, which were two hun - 
red: feet in height, and at, that ſtupendous 
elevation were refreſhed. with water forced up 
by immenſe engines from he bed of the 
"Euphrates, 


But a farther knowledge. of rarer 


was neceſſary to the exiftence of a very 
large proportion of the Indian nation; and 
though, in the courſe of ages, they have, - 
in reſpe& to this as well as other ſciences, 
ſunk down into a very degrading ſtate of 1 ig - 
norance, the danger of periſhing by famine 
Rill preſerves among them a portion of the _ 
ſeience ſufficient for the proper diſſiibution | 
of the waters, contained in their great tanks, | 
over the champaign country, which is. repre- 
-ſented by M. Sonnetat as univerſally divided 
iato parcels of about one hundred or one 
hundred and twenty yards ſquare. +. In theſe 85 
"Tha valued grain, the The van conſtitutes 
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: the pri incip al food of the SIO 4g depobted | 
and 12 5 up to maturity in Water only; 
but, as the greateſt part öf the lands is dry 
and andy, hydraulic machines were neceſſary 
to elevate and abtiridantly” diſtribute that 
water to the thirſty Plant. Theſe machines 
fre, indeed,” extremely fimple in their fabri- 
cation, but they are effective; enigravings of 
how may be ſeen in Sonnerat. 
| © Another Ganger equally alarming, that of 
eriſhing by tbirß, ithpended over them if 
| ey totally neglected this branch of philoſo- 
: 71 ; for, in regions remote from the great ris 
vers, they only obtain water from wells funk 


A to a vat depth in the ſand and clay; and, from 


"hed bY — other engines of various 
conſtructions and dimenſions. They could 


| not hade conſtructed the Tanals and fluicks 


neteſſary to convey the water from one diſ. 
dict to another over vaſt ſandy plains without 


| 8 ſome proficiency in this ſeiener; ; nor could 


many 'of their mechanical operations, where 
ffluids were concerned, as; fot inſtanee, when 
ſpirits and eſſential oils were to be extracted 
by diſtillation, be carried on withobt the uſe 
of Aplont or ſimilar ER veſſels 
- PNEU- 


- 
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. ee * FT concernin g. 
the adoration paid by the Indians, on account 
of their important utility to man and life, to 
the elements of fire, and water, it would b 
improper to omit noticing theic qu val. venera- | 
| tion for the ethereal Feen. W 14 was 10. 
great as to lead them to perſc e ane 12 5 B 
into a deity under. the name o ieh 
of the firmament, a deity arch. wit ab 
formidable infignia,, and, inveſted. with that 
unbounded empire over ſubject ; nature, 5 
the Grecian mythologiſts have conferred, 9 
their Jupiter. The ſtormy x rime minilter « of. 
Indra, in the governmeitt.c of | his wide aerla 
domain, is Varoo, the god. of; che winds, who, 
13 expreſſively repreſented in, their pictures as | 
riding, furiouſly, from one point of heaven to 
the other, on a ſwift antelope, and brandiſh- | 
ing in his hand a ſabre Blaming fi like light- 
ning. 

II fact, the 1 ads” 'of climate 
| naturally to be expected: in ſo extenſive a cdun- 
5 as India, and the tremendous, irregularities 


Tx "4" 


a] 


of it which actually take wh in certain ail. | 
tricts of that country, are the principal ſource - 
of the great powers with which ſuperſtition 
has armed this 1 imaginary divinity; for, Indra is 
not always the object of delight and love to the 
Adel ring Lindbs' Ik ſometimes. he deſcend, 


like the #thereal Jove of Greece, in genial 


- flowers,” he is at other times attended by a 
zhaſtly train of deadly vapdurs and peſtilential 
laſts.” Thoſe WHO live on the coaſt, and feel 
jo ſoothing influenoe of air in agitation in 
cool and balmy breeze that blows every 
morning from off the ocean upon the land, 
| have great 7 reaſon” to exult in the bleſſings be- 
; ſtowed by Indra; while thoſe again « cannot a- 
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burning aner, and contetis: mi hs ; 
drifted ſands, of the ſcorched plains of Berar. 
The cerulean fields, that conſtitute the do- 
mains of the Indian Diveſpiter, are in truth 
the ſcene of their wildeſt and, 1 may add, 
their moſt. * gloomy mythology: they are 
fraught with objects which excite alternate 
tranſport and diſmay.. The comet porten- IP 


toully blazing through a vaſt tract of illumined 
ther filled them with dire and inexpreſſible 
n 1 with ſuperſtitious reverence they 
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marked the coruſcations of the Aurora Bures 


alis, or obſerved the boding meteor glide 


down the nocturnal heavens ; and they heard 


the awful report made by its exploſion, a- 
midſt the dead ſilence of night. with unutter- 
| able terror.” L023, 253015 Nav coins; 
It is ſcarcely poſſible; eta to conceive - 
a nation, who thus accurately obſerved the 
phenomena of the heavens; for, their mytho- 
logical legends concerning Indra and his ſtor- 
my prime miniſter are merely alluſions to thoſe 
phænomena; a nation, who from them drew 
preſages the moſt important and intereſting, 
to have been ignorant of the nature and pro- 
perties of an element to which they had ſo mi- 
nutely attended, and conſequently the princi- 
ples of pNEUMATIC SCIENCE muſt in a degree 
have been known to them. They muſt have 
known that air, not leſs than water and fre, 
ſerved to form, as it were, the grand cement 


and univerſal bond of nature, equally per- 


vading and cheriſhing the whole animal and 
vegetable world. On the lofty mountains, 
whoſe ſummits the firſt race of Indians, eſ- 
caped from the deluge, choſe for their reſi- 
dence, Nature, the great chemiſt, as well as 
the ſun's powerful 1 acting more immedi- 
| 13 ately 


5 [74]. | 
. ately; upon che atmoſphere of equatorial. re- 
gions, would ſoon trach them its wonderful 
quality of rarefaction and expanſion and its 
denſity and reſiſtleſs power would not fail to 
be diſcovered at the period of the monſoons, 
thoſe vaſt and ponderous columns of air in 
motion, which with irreſiſtible violence at one 
time raraged the ſhores of the Peninſula, 
breaking down the ſtrongeſt trees, and, like 
the hurricanes of the weſtern world, ſweeping 
every object before them; and which at others 
| — the deep the rich cargoes of their 
various commerce, the produce of the ſilk- 
Worm, and the jewels of Golconda, Hence, 
perturbed and tejrified, this ſuperſtitious race 
beheld the aerial phanomena with reverential 
horror: every cloud has its directing dæ- 
mon, and every gale its attendant dewtah. 
Bauperſtition hears ſome perturbed ſpitit of 
the vaſty deep raging in the midnight ſtorm, 
and ſees the angry deity launching over the 
Gauts the terrific and urrefiſtible halt. of the 
n ee lightning. 
Ho far the firſt race of Indians might 
carry into experiment-and practiſe the philo- 
ſophical obſervations thus made by them on 
the operations of nature in that various clime, 


[ 7565 1 
© in ihip6MMble to decide, till their philoſophts 
cal books mall have been more dcrurately ex- 
amined ; but, that they were no ſtraigers to 
the generative and (invigorating inffuence of 
bir, acting foreibly upon "other" elementary 
matter, and particularly on the watery ele- 
ment, is indubjrably evident, from the” uni- 
verſal ttaditionaty doctrine Which” runs 
through all the coſmogonies of the” Baff, 


3 that, at the beginning of time, the ten of 


Dod, of u teind from Go, (for, by this pervert 
ed title they generally denomitate the thine 
At of geripture,) violently agitated the waz 
ters of the chats, and rendered them protific; 
We have ſhow before, that the cofmogöfiy 
of the Phœnieians afflrtns the prin etple of the 5 
univerſe to have been à dark wind, © turbulent 
and boundleſs; and, in tlie latter part of that 
deſeription, we read, that tlie air fitüng with 
* arbereol light, by its fiery infhierice on the ſea 
and earth, winds were p, and clouds, 
and great deflurions 25 the” "heavenly" was 
ters. 51 nab ney - 

T hbe ancient pukolopher of India, Hike the 
ſtoics of Greece, who in all probability bor- 
rowed the doctrine from the Indian Tthools; 
| we POP viſited,” or obtained the VE 


through 
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| through the channel-of Egypt, imagined a feb 


element, formed of the more refined particles 
of igneous air, which they call the Ak 48s; 


that pure, tranſpatent, luminous, æther, in 


Which the planets and other celeſtial bodies 


roll. This ſubtile ſpirit; this penetrating fluid, 
they, conceive to pervade all bodies, and to be 
che great principle of vitality and bond of all 
exiſtence. They talk concerning it with 


tranſport; but, amidſt their raptures, totally 
different from the atheiſtical fabricators of the 


- Pheenician coſmogony, their greateſt and moſt 


venerated -, philoſophers: of the VEDANTA 
ſchool never forget to advert to the supRRNME 


CREATIVE SPLIT of the univerſe from which 
it emaned, his auguſt; repreſentative and 


powerful. agent in the animation and direce 
You of boundleſs worlds. 1 
A knowledge of pneumatic An; was allo, 


in a great degree, neceſſary to the carrying 
on many of the mechanic arts for which the 


Indians were ſo famous; and if they were fo 


ar advanced in-chemiſtry, in the earlieſt ages, 


as there is every reaſon to ſuppoſe they were, 
they muſt have required, for their furnaces, 
machines for collecting, compreſſing, and diſ- 


| charging, the current of air, in a body forci - 
. „i a | ble 


1991 


ble 1 to promote their. 3 
tions; and theſe muſt, in conſequence, have 


been of various dimenſions, from thoſe that 
excited the intenſe flame, where the rugged 
ore of iron was fuſed, to the gentler blaſt ne- 
ceſſary to perfect the exquiſite work of the 
goldſmith and the enameller. The invention 
— the BELLows is, indeed, aſeribed by Strabo 
to Anacharſis, the Seythian 6 but it is far | 
more likely to have originated among à race | 
repreſented, from all antiquity, to have. been 
practiſed in metallurgic ſcience, -and devoted 
to thoſe mechanic arts, which-/moſt wanted 2 
the aſſiſtance of that uſeful implement. 
It was alſo utterly impoſſible that mines 1 
n be worked to any great depth or ex- 
tent, without the aſſiſtance of what are 3 
called air-ſbafts, or certain tubes formed of C 
- wood or metal, by way of vent for the diſ- | | 
charge of fiery damps and ſulphureous va- 
pours, and the conveyance of freſh air for ref» * 
piration to the miner. In thoſe mines they 
learned the nature of the various ſpecies f 
air, and, imitating what they there ohſerved. 
were 6 as, amid their _———— I 
ef Bt „tote. . 265% | '1 
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hoſe-midnight. phenomena which 


1. of the weak and the ter- 
ron af the ſuperſtitious. id 280114 v2 b 

From the awful and terrific ſcenes.exhibited 
ii the! myarertts, from their cara 
-witho the proceſs of making gunpowder, and 
ai xariety ol other circumſtances that argue | 
_ na: 1ſuperficial- knowledge of the propertiss 
and effects of different kinds of air, it may 
-reaſanably.: be inferred that the ald Indians 
vente not entirely ſtrangers to ELECTRICITY: ; 
for, in fact, that ſine ſubtile ſpirit, pervading 
all chings, that fifth element, that 1, 48 
they term it, ſeems to be n other than what 
modern philoſophers denominste the. eleFric 


Auid. Indeed, Sir William! Jones amply joſ- 


AUuůßes alis ſuppoſitian in his Trestiſe on the Phi- 


Moſaphy of the Indians, declaring, that, with- 
-out-wiſhing to pluck a leaf from the never- 
fading lautels of Newton, he diſcovers, in 
| "Banſeregt. authors, a great hart. f his admira- 
_ + ble phie ochy, oſpccially/ thoſe parts that ę- 
: Wende bas Ghviledins which he fyſpeRed to 
dor censealed, but not dormant, in all be- 
diet aus to cauſe attractiom and repulſion; 
the emiſſion, reflection, and refraction, of 
light;  RPEQTRIGITEs: calefaction, ſenſation, 

1 | and | 
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and muſcular motion; and that the Vedas 
abound with alluſions to a force uni uerſaiy 


attract ve, which they -aſcribe: chiefly to the 


SUN, thence called Aditya, the AT TRACTOn. “HT 


The mention of the doctrine of attraction 
naturally leads to reflections on that of the 


MAGNET, whoſe power to attract iron they . 
muſt have well known, if, as there is every 
reaſon to preſume, from their early voyages 
and their intimate connection in comineree 
with the Phœnicians, they had the knowledge 
and experience of the/Compass in navigation, 

an experience which they might have ob- 
tained from Noah 'himfelf, to whom the 


Deity: probably imparted the ſeeret of its 


wonderful virtues, to guide the bark lch 


contained the | precious depoſit of all living 
creatures over the waters of the boundles 
ocean. Its attractive force 'could/hayetextited 


no great ſurpriſe in a race, who, in their 


beautify): manuſaRtures and ornsmental fur. 


niture, made ſuch large uſe of the genuine 
a ELECTRUM 5/ that amber which has ever been 


in ſuch high requeſ# in"the-cabinets and mu- 
ſeums of Aſia, and the] atrraſtive properties 
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; much was o *necefiity- left t 
Sizeckure, we come to — inc 
2 and are now to inveſtigate the hiſtory of tlie 
Progreſs of the ancient Tndiatts in fts düd 
— — RD one art for Which 
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of a vertical maturing ſun, are exalted to an 
uncommon height of brilliancy, and, after 
the rains eſpecially, exhibit a ſcene. the moſt 
pictureſque and lovely that the eye can. be- 


| hold, 


Though their piftures, 3 in conſequence of 


their ignorance of the method of diſtributing 
to advantage the lights and ſhadows of a 
piece, which the European artiſts call chiaro- 
abſeuro, are deſtitute of all . relief; though 


alſo they pay very little attention to the 


rules of juſt proportion in delineating ani 
mal figures on the ſurface of filk and 
_ Cotton, whatever care they. might have 


figures, in which they could ſcarcely be 


' guilty of any groſs. offence. againſt - thoſe 


rules; and though the laws of perſpective, 


ſo neceſſary to produce effect in that art, are, 
as juſt remarked, unattended to by the Indian 
artiſts z yet the delicate ſtrokes of the Indian 


pencil, eſpecially when employed in portray- 


ing the lovely plants and flowers of their coun- 


try, added to the vivid and permanent glow 


of the colours they made uſe of, have, in every 


age, gained them the admiration of all nations, 
who have given convincing proof of that ad- 


Vor. VII. 2 miration, 


taken in the ſculptured images of human 
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the yomovedities thus; richly, praamented;, to 
gngrofs the bullion of the whole, wor If) W 
© Religion: itſelf, ſeems, to; hays, greatly pro- 
imdted-2sj woll as ſanctiqned this art in India; 


for e have ſeena in the fifth volume of this 


Vork that, from the very daym, of their ge- 


| Sgionsciaſtitution, i, the; variops.j caſts;  haye 


ving'ahe Indiſpenſable-duty1of, the Brahmim, 


lierte at the morning he openß the portals | 


ee che pagoda for: public. worſhip, ak. Sher 


entrance, toi mark the erowdfof votarics on 
tte forchead with the TIR, a painted longi - 
| ralfinbl or parallel: Iine, either of vermilien 


sor ſofffbn, as they may happen to belong to 


ichiel ect of Veeſhnu or Scea. Brahma, 
bet abrer diſtimét ebloutg ; ail indeel 2, the = 
- deities In thein pagodas are gaudily decorated 
in tlie fame mannen as wergs, thoſe, of. their 
 Hfotefathers, the Chaldzans, ,according to the 


imagined; colours of thein cſegn. i mejarer, 


tlie planetary dvam. o N v[95189) 419 (459 * 


41s AS Ham bound by my propoſals to com- 
pare the progreſs in ſcientific attainment of the 

Indians with that of their Aſiatic and Egyptian 
| . 1 ON neighbours, 


3 7¹3 1 | 5 
neighbobrs, .me bels tit harald dv 
are <A any pattievlar Gſchſſtom of the 
proceſſes employed by the Tadian in paintitig 
on ſilk, cotton, and other muterlalsbi T 

re: Plato is of *6pinio# that! the Epyptiade bod 
pfractiſed painting during ten thoafandoyearait = 
Pliny, ſomewliat more moderate in his! end- 
culatioh, fixes the period of its ſrommeiges 
D thoulthd yearb-, before üs time. 
What particular object either of theſg naw 
eco have in view,'bypretendingr:utius 
accurately to determine the epuch im iHuC- 
kon, i is difffcult to ſay j butp imovanions 
preceding getounts of Egyptian remains; pro- 


ſentell to the reader from Potocke and Norten, 


e have fee!” that, both on the roofs ef the 
teimples of ehe Thebals, und on the wallsriof 
2 ROO chat border o the Nils; ue - 
urs and lding,: after the lapſe» of 1dwearly 
years, Had preferved eu- 
their! dazzling brilnlaneymrhin n- 
1 1 — papt be enplæintd 
by the clearteſs/of the àtmofphere — 


* 


try where ſcarcely a cloud obſeures the HD- 
rizon, and Where very Urtleodains falls and 
ente bine »19t H egoiꝗ oi TIRq- 

* De Legibus, Dialog, 2. Pliny Not; Hitt 10. 
2 2 EO 0 
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Mön, they obtdined roi THe, or rather 
| brd ih thei When” chert anceſtors fibſt 
migrated" from its ffores; Hüte the KED and 


Aleigrü bf the standard cleurs Gf thut coun- 


. erg g lark partiestarly notice by chbſe tra- 
lets" the 


Webrated writers of antiquity,” therefore, 


Sy ſich ſtroing expreſſiors; ould only have 
Meant to deliver it as their öpimen that, 


> for the depth and freſhneſs of the colburs, 


they were well calculated to have laſted du- 
Aug thoſe extended periods. To be covin- 


ee, indeed of that ſuperior excellente, 
we need only attentively examine the hier6- 


glypnie painting on tlie mummies in the 
Bali Muſeum,” ohich cannot be of a date 


greatly inferior to three thouſund years; 
; tor, borh the gilding on the face of che ont, 
Anch the pictured! imagery em The other, arc 
as frei as if not above a centuE¹ Gd! 
Af ve eaſt" our eye back towards Ayia, 


in the temple ef Belus, as deferfbed by Di- 


ocdorbef wwe all- Hnd a —_— and afts- 
il yd bots 200 I 211 247 10 ohn 


Lucas, vol. 1. b. 9. Pococke, vol. i. p. 1 Bruce's 
Travels, vol. i. P- 126. inst E 


* 
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niſhing 


r SHA ober sf eck lege wn@gariny 
. WaeininaninLd- 


predominuant ofles. . Thoſe 
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ee 
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nſhing ſpecimen of, this ate in AG. he 
hand ef the painter, had Aecorated the walls 
and the cieling with emblematical deſigns 
alluſive to the birth of nature and the, firſt 
Principles of things: ſome of the figures, hke 


_ Þ.thoſe of India, combining in one androgingus 


body;the-twa ſexes, an undoubted perverſioꝶ of 
that text, male and female created be them and 
others being compounded of the parts oi man 
and beaſt. This marked reſemblance in the 
hymbolical paintings of the two) nations af - 
fords another ſtriking inſtance e the truth 
| af the gtand peryading argument of theſe 40+ 
| James, founded on theft baſis of Sariptena. 
that Chaldæa (not Scythia, ash Bailliy con- 
tends) was the parent country of: the Indiaks | 
as well as of the whole human racy. Zille it 
nat be forgotten that, they ;69vld7;naftihave 
formed theſe vivid colours, red Gn 
immutably, without a vey; confidetable ad- 
yance in chetnical ſcienge / The ſigures in thaſe 
pieces of imagery weredoubtleſs;very rudel de. 
ſigned and ill propoxtioned, ſuchſjas might be 
naturally expected in the infancy;of ſeiencs; 


but the energy of the expreſſion and: the 
luſtre of the colours are not affected 5 this 


ceſſion, 43-7 a” 

Jo 9 3 2 1 1 * 374d err 1 i 
2 Fe "El 
B44 4 J i 3 5 . 


| bh 1 1 „ 
25 4 Father evidence er dhe pre gvet eFithe 
Ati ant Un this art is affbrdedl im the pan. 
mg] Whitti' ate ftebrdell by the ſame author 
d Rave Aetbratelt the walls of the magnifi- 
Kit Kittie und Palabe, after würde built, by 
Valin i Babylon; "06 which-wene faint . 
WR en He all- the” Kinds -animals in 
cheif fiaturaf codours; end, us theſe coluutls 
art expreſſly Aid by Diodorus 46 have bern 
Jad f the Bricks; when newly malle, and af 
terwarche irnt ie in dens that they under. 
160 tür art of Working in #8n Ames.” We 
mut not wonder therefore; to nd the In- 
- diatis, in à fei ages after, encelling in this 
=* of Wörk as/well as in the'tanufagture 
ofthe fineſt f obi ie 3% 3 Mug 
With feſpect to Perſia I eotifider what in 
. 2 volunies has been reluted' concern- 
Lug the Fplendid' decorations bf the oroof: of 
a ee bf Mithiray the bl vault ſpangled 
With «Rats bf geld the wodiadab! conſtella- 
Bis WH eb lavoned the wwallsg and the 
| 1 — all in chtir natural c- 
eee, 


Ane Ufförcling very umple proof of 
yaice in this art? That remarkable 
bol; "#110 which-they uſed in 
£0} e with the: ſeuen gates 

Bs named 


* 7 e 
named from ithe r metals. aſcending to 
heaven, may 16582519; haf they, knew = 
ſufficient of chemiſtxy, en gt, that early, Per 
nod to exalt and to,fix thaſe colouis. Hence 
the Perſian works in embroidery, . their rich 
tapeſtries, and carpsts of flowered, lk, were 
in not leſs high, requeſt; through all antiquit 
chan the painted cotton and fine linen, ar 
nch, of India. Before I quit this ſubjęch I 
cantot: help, remarking, the ſtriking ſimilarity | 
Abraham's. viſion, and this ſymbolic ladder 
„Abraham, myſt have been {killed in metal- 
lurgie ſcience: for, he was, a maker of PE- 
| RAPHIM, i. e. of idols caſt in braſs or copper, 
under the aſpect of certain planets. Either , 
danctioned adymbol, which, was only, a, harm- 
: Joſa, but; expreſſive,,emblem. of the gradua};al- | 
-:ceriſion to heaven of ;the.\purified foul, in he 
- mamortality-of-whichthe.Recfians behevedy; pr, 
chat Loni more 3 
bhiscdreamaα ht the; image, and introduced 
.. ricep of their degraded 
ſuperſtition ort all eventsinthe, fact pfeyes 


| me high antiquity the 1 mbolical alluſion, 
2 4 


S | and 
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e pern leer nie nowledge,: 
binge Abraham, Hourihed near two thouſand: 
years,before,Chnft,;) 2nigolco' 9 7 bog 81 
Fo turn te the; Indians z; and to conſider, 
fuſt, thgir method, and the materials uſed. in 
2 Painting n catton. The more pum from mix 
tape, the, more. lively and. beautiful. though 
3 — ave rmanent, are f fad. to be theſ co’ 
5 1, In r Gr de 49 excel in this 
ling, . he Indians probably. uſed only the 
ſimpleſſenpreſſed juice of flowers and: ſhrubs, 
the, pot vivid they, could select. Fol! 
earthg of various colours, 48 ochre; / the yel- 5 
low and the red, might afterwards: be eme 
P loyed 1 And, laſtly, as they advanced in che--- 
mical-knowledge, minerals lent their aid” to 
exalt their tints, ton give them ſtability; and 
| i Ur variety. The two, prevailing - 
$6 7 gn, the ilks and gottons imported 
n India are the; geep blue and dhe bright © 
A the baſis 0 ſtheſe is well known to 
be 7 1 499 Sen ee Indigo is formed from 
the. ves of a pla t, which grows about 
on fr bg b. called. ndicum by the ancients, 
* om the be Indus, down "Which it was 
2 {from Lahore; of which city formerly 
ir Was the ſtaple sig. Its native ap- 
2 8 adT Ws | " pellation 


* 


I 


e 
valadbon 10 e pedrde. aerhg Ant 
ſort” is however *ealtivated About” Bia At 
Agra, and the colouring ſubftinteW'the* fea" 
_ eulaþibrtreps/ ads Welte of Water ahd 
bil- olive out of theſe leaves! It is Brought 
tod us in eakes of ſo intenſe A bite a8 461 

appear almoſt black itt” confequetite f 
which; when einployed by* tHe" Painted. Tt 
| is abliged to be ground up With whith 
| oriit coulda be Ed“ with lar rhe! 
ſpecies which is brought from the "War für 
dies is of inferior fineneſs to what is impdtteg 
from the Eaſt; for, it is made of the Whole 
plant, ſtalk, and leaf; fpacerated togkthet, and 
conſeduentij has many impurities bletided with | 
it. The Wielt-Indian "ſpecies is, therefore, 
only uſed im dying, while the Grief ris Uk fl. 
digo are ſtill uſed by painters both i Aſid An 
Europe To- fender indigo in bi coat 
totally” ſoluble” for the pütpoſe 6f ching, TW" _- 
requires an equal 9 quant ty of f ane, 
alt. On aeg a, with 4 gentle e 95 | 
the matter firſt appears co cdlotifed? then 


of a deep greth.'® The'Th france Acer in * by 


it comes out perfectiy green bur; in ee = i} 

poſed to the air, almoſt in ene, Brig 22 8 

| a oe blue.” 5 28 . 
| | The 


f 


no RI 
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ad. pot leſs of their chemical knowledge, 
"= Abraham fouriſhed near two thouſand 
s before Chriſt. noc 901 brig 810 
turn te the Indians; and to conſider, 

aut, their, method and the materials uſed in 
painting. on cotton. The more pure from mix 
tyre, che more lively and, beautiful, though 


nat moxę permanent, are ſaid. to be theſco 


lonrs. In their firſts efforts to excel in this 


line, the Indians probably uſed only the 
ſimple;jexpreſſed_ juice of flowers and ſhrubs,” 


the, moſt vivid they could ſelect. Foſſil 


earthg. of various colours, as ochre, the yel-⸗ 


low. and the red, might after wards be em- 
played; and, laſtly, as they advanced in che- 
mical -knowledge, Minerals lent their aid” to 
exalt their tints, to give them ſtability, and 


increaſe their variety. The two prevailing 


| colours on the ſilks and cottons imported 
from India are the deep blue and dhe bright 
red 3118 and the baſis. of theſe is well known to 
be i igo A and gum-lats.,. Indigo is formed from 
the ply of a plant, which grows about 

t hie b, called Indicum by the ancients, 
oth doe Indus, down which it was 


bi . * from Lahore; of which city formerly 
it was the ſtaple —y. Its native ap- 


. 104 
wo. A 
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— ei m eheB rde. 2 5 
ſort is however eültvated- about ita I 
Agra, and the colouring ſubſtance ig the 2 
cula, dor dregs, made by means Gf wWäter uhd 
oil-olive out of theſe leaves“ It is Brought! 
to us in eakes of ſo intenſe 4 ble A 8 

appear altneſt black: in cotife@uelite f 
- which; when employed 4 es Pairiters, it 
is obliged to be gr p With white 
or it could hot be — — effect. That 
ſpecies which is brought from tlie Weſt ThE ! 
dies is of inferior fineneſs to what is iipötte 
from the Eaſt; for, it is made of the Whole 
plant, ſtalk; and leaf; macerated together, nd” 
— many impurities blended with 

The "Weſt-Indian "ſpecies is, therefore, 
onysap tht dying, while the finer ſorts of m. 
digo are ſtill uſed by painters both i Aſid A 
Europe. To- fender indigo in this coutitry 2 
totally ſoluble for the purpoſe of dying, . ' | 
requires an equal duantity of feel ane # Z 
fat. On digeſting this with” ns ntle Rest. 
the matter firſt appears copper: ed” in * 
of a deep green. The ſu 2 e e 
it comes out perfectly reed but hel es E 
poſed to the air, almoſt Intanty cel ie Ws 8 | 
a fine blue. eee 06077 260 
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The gum: lat, or LACOA of the-ancietitsychas 
been miſtaken; for n u vegetable production, 


but ds in fact an animal ſubſtanee, ſome what 
- ofthe: nature of cochineal, and is the pro- 
duction of an inſect, reſemblingl a bee, Which 


jepoſits this glutinous ſediment on the 


branches of certain trees, adhering to which 
it is brought to us, and thence bears among 


gommercial men, the technieal name of. fich+ 
lac. The colour is obtained by ſimply boiling 


the ſtick-lac in water, then filtering the 


decoction, and evaporating the ſuperfluous 
humidity; With -theſe two colours. but 


not theſe only, ſince India affords innu⸗ 
merable other vegetable as well as mineral 


fubſtances adapted 10 the pur paſe, are the 
beautiful callicoes produced in her looms, 
painted or: ſtained; and, though the ingenuity 
of European artiſts, with the aid of highly im- 
proved chemiſtry, have, in the, place of theſe 


beautiful and durable colours, ĩnvented others 1 
Poſſibly better adapted to painting in its pre- 


ſent advanced ſtage of excellence, when the 


gradation of light and ſhade in pictures is to 


be} ſo diſtinctly marked, yet none have hither- 


Ado rivalled thoſe of India in united brilliancy 
| andhifermaneney and, could the genuine 
dlz. | N Oriental 


1 
: 
| 

1 
b 


— 


t 1 


Oriental indigocarid lac, in their poubeſt Käte: 
be obtained, they would perhaps! ſtill: prefer 
the former to the beſt ultramarme and Pruſ _ 
ſian blue, and the latter to even vermilion; 

carmine, and all the factitious lact in the 
hole claſs' of red colours. In the practices 
of the Indian artiſt, however there ã 
viciſſitude; the mode of painting and dying 
uſed twenty centuries ago, when Greece and 
Rome exchanged their hoarded e bullion for 
her productions, ſtill prevails ; the/cottdns ate 
prepared by ſome chemical proceſs, unknown 
in Europe, to receive the various colours in 
tended to be impreſſed either by the pencil 


or in the vat, and they retain them, while the 


ſubſtance on which they are impreſſed exiſta, 
: with little alteration, Sill linoget 
To be more particular in regard to: their 
mod of painting the oottons in India. d M. 
Sonnerat, after confrming what has been juſt 
obſerved coneterning the brillianey of the c. 
jours ey hh ar by ſome previous pre. 
paration, and the quality of the watet9ih 
which the linen is whitened, addsp “ When 
the outline is drawn, the linen receives the firſt 
waſhing ; an ordinary workman then extends 
it on the ground, and, ſitting down, puts on 
1 


1 7 1 
the ptineipal colbtr! After 1 
a mere fkilfulꝰ artiſt extends the cloth ona 
ſalt narrow table, and marks the ſhades. 
Their pencils ard made of a piece of xa RO, 


pointed and ſplit; an inch above the point 


is à cüſhion f Fool; to retain the colours, 
which the artiſt preſſes to make the liquid1de- 
ſcend the length of the reed. In tlie dying 
of cottoiisfef different eolours; an art praſtiſed 


by aneient as well as modern Indians, a ſtill 


greater profieiency in chemiſtry was neeeſſary 
to fix the various tints. In painting theſe cloths 
they undoubtedly purſaed a proceſs ſomewhat 


ſimilar to the Egyptians, ſo minutely de- 


ſeribed by Pliny: after having drawn the out. 
lines of their deſign upon the piece of linen, 
they filled each compartment of it with diffe- 
rent ſorts of gums, proper to abſorb the va- 
rious colours; ſo that none of them could be 
diſtinguiſhed from the whiteneſs' of the eloth: 
: then they dipped it for a moment im a cauldron, 
full of botling liquor prepared ſor that pur- 
poſe, and drew it thence painted in all the co- 
lours they intended. And, what was very re- 


markable, the colours neither decayed by 


' : \ Z \ * 
* 3 
Sonnexrat's Voyages, vol. ii. p. 122, 
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time nor moved in the waſhings. the cauſtic 
impregnating the liquor herein it was dipped 
having, during the immexſion, penetrated and 
fixed every colour intimately through the 
whole contexture of the cloth Thuswas the 
variegated veil f It. manufactured: thus 

were the nens that folded the Egyptian 
mummies: ſtained a and thus only; could the 
chintzes of India receive their} beautiful, and 
varied dies. De Pauw aſſerts, that;awith the 
Egyptians, only one dark dye was uſed and, 
by the aid of acids and altali, the cloth rcei- 
ved three or four different tints. It. was ne- 
eeſſary, he adds, to trace previouſly all the 
figures with a feather or a pencil, that the 
cauſtic and alkalize liquids might be diſtributed 
exactly, on the places _—_ they were intend- 

ed to produce effect. 17 + n 10-170} 199% 

How very carly the eien, were acquaint- 
Ae b deb extracting colours from; ve- 
getables, and applied them in dying, may be 
learned from Geneſis, where it is ſaid, that. 
to er ut, the n en child, of gf, + 


ey ng | E nt 
* Plinii Nat. Hiſt. lib. xxxv. cap. li. . ſect. 4% As Aist 


+ De Pauw's Philoſophical Reflections on the Egyptians and 
Chineſe, vol. i. p. 206, 


_ the 
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the midwife tied d ſcarlet thread er ker — 

This, it will be obſerved, was in the eighteenth 
eentury before Chriſt; and in the time of Ma- 
ſes; two or three centuries after, we read in the 
following paſſage not only of the great pro- 
greſs of the ancients in the art of dying. but 
in ſeverub others intimately connected with the 
ſubject of theſe Diſſertationnss. 

Aud tbis 43 rb ofering which ye ae, tele of 
nem; gold, and fiver, und braſ , 
Aud blue, and purple, and n and a It 
nen, and goats hair, Wolle 


9117 And rams wer oh a and bolge? Jim, | 


* 4 et ighe; bier * Al i 


0 Orys-flones,” and Nones fo be ſatin the 'ephed 
and in tbe breaft-plate + Aus bas 14 * 


At the fame time how very familiarly the 


anetents muſt have been acquamted willi ſome 
chemital proceſs! for -perilanvrnty' firing do- 
lours is evident from Arrlan, who relates, that, 
atmdſt other ſpoil found at guſa by Alexander, 
were five thouſand quintals 4 Hermione = 


15111 110 5 2911 v0 341 ©} IT 1 £24 21 TCH 
100 SAIdgolss * Geneſis, cap; ner. v. 28. 


be I Exodus, cap. xxv. v. 37. 


| 301 70 in F 7 | ple, 


Joer fuett incenſe, ist 18 1121 10 3115 10 


a 2 5”. Vu 
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ple, which exceed dhar cf Tyre in beauty, a 
had been hoarded up thereby thei Furſian ſove · 
reigns during the {pace gf one hundred and 
ninety years, but the colour of, chich was ay 
freſh and beautiful as. if Juſt come: from the 
dyer. th to tis en meinaras a3 ic 245 2 
5010 Thus far far have we, conſideredithe progreſs 
of the ancient Indians in the art gof painting 
on cotton: their ſilks were probably enxiched 


with the ſame. ſplendid colours, in\arway,as 


\ nearly ſimilar as their different textute wauld 
allow. But as theſe rich ſilks and theſe beauti· 
ful cottons have ſo immemoxially formed the 
ſtaple commodity of the trade carried on be- 
tween India and Europe, a coneiſe accunt 
of the origin and manufacture of botk 
is, in ſome degree, indiſpenſable in a work of 
this kind, and will, probably, be not dif- 
pleaſing to the reader: and, in tho firſt place, 
concerning the fabrication of cotton, called 
Goſſypium, by the Romans, the more imme - 
diate ſubje& of; gur inquiry. IVO HN ol 

Of the vegetable that produces. this uſeial 


commodity, there are ſeveral varieties from 
the creeping ſnrub to the lofty tree ; but that, 


from which the fineſt and moſt valuable cot- 
ton 18 produced, 1s a plant, of moderate ſize, 
| growing 
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growing <buridantly; and with little aſſiſtants 
from culture, in Bengal. and on the coaſt 
of Coromandel. After producing very beau- 


tiful flowers, it is loaded with a fruit as large 


as a walnut, whoſe external coat is entirely 


black. When completely ripe, it opens. of 
itſelf, and diſcovers a .downy ſubſtance, ex- 
tremely White, which is the cotton encloſed 
in oval capſules. When gathered, the cotton 


is, in ſome places, thrown upon a floor and 
tbreſhed, in order that it may be ſeparated 


from the black ſeeds and huſks that encloſed 


it. In other places, to ſeparate the cotton 


from the ſeeds, they uſe little machines, 
which being played by the motion of a wheel, 


the cotton falls on one ſide and the ſeed on 
the other. When thus ſeparated, the opera- 


tion of carding takes place, which the authen- 


tic Sonnerat, who wrote from what he ſaw in 
India, thus deſcribes. © The machine to wy 


cotton is fabricated. with great ſimplicity ; 'F 
is compoſed of a piece of wood ſix or py 
feet long. At each extremity a catgut ſtring 


is tied, which, on touching, forms a ſound, 


” 


8 . 
* 
1 o 
A* 
a 


on which account it is called violon, The vi- 
olon is ſuſpended by a ſtring, from the ſtring 


of a bow, faſtened to the ceiling, The work- 
| man, 
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man, with one hand, holds the vidlon-i in 1 
middle; and with the other, by means of a 
piece of wood which has a pad at the end 
of it, briſkly ſtretches the catgut, which, fly- 
ing back, beats the cotton, takes it up with 
force, ſwells it; ſeparates the duſt, and ren- 
ders it proper to be ſpun. The elaſticity of 
the bow which holds the violon makes it very 
eaſy for the workman to move it from one ent 
to the other over the Foy of cotton en he 


The next ſtage i 1s the Joining of the mate 
rial, and, in this proceſs, the ſame ſimplicity 
of operation and inſtruments is again conſpi- 
cuous; for, according to the ſame author, 


the apparatus of the weaver © conſiſts only of 


two rollers, placed on four pieces of wood, 
fixed in the earth, under the ſhade of ſome 
large tree; of two ſticks, which traverſe the 
warp, and are ſupported at each of the extre- 

mities, the one by two ſtrings, faſtened to 


the tree under which the loom is placed, and 


the other by two other ſtrings, tied to the 


workman's feet, which gives him a facility of 


removing the threads of the warp, to throw 


* Sonnerat's Voyages, vol. ii. p. 134. Calcutta edit. 
vor. VII. 1 the 
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the woof.”* Mr. Crauford tells us, that 
the tine muſlins are woven within doors, the 


threads being too delicate to be expoſed to 


the agitation of the air; but that it is by no 


means uncammon to ſee whole groves full 


of looms, ene in weaving the coarſer 
cloths. + 

Finally, to e che india au- 
thenticated account of this branch of manu- 


facture, in a ſtill more recent publication, 
juſt come to my hand, the proceſs of pre- 


paring it is thus detailed. After the cotton 
has been carded, it is ſpun out into ſuch deli- 
cate threads, that a piece of cotton cloth 
twenty yards in length may almoſt be con- 
cealed in the hollow of both hands. Moſt of 
theſe pieces of cloth are twice waſhed ; others 
remain as they come from the loom, and are 


dipped in cocoa-nut oil, in order that they 


may be longer preſerved. It is cuſtomary 


alſo to draw them through cangi, or rice- 


water, that they may acquire more ſmooth- 


neſs and body. The cangi is ſometimes 


applied to cotton articles in ſo ingenious 


» Sonnerat's Voyages, vol. ii. p · 128. Calcutta edit. 
+ Sketches, P · 328. 
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aà manner that purchaſers are often deceived, 


and imagine the cleth to be much ſtronger 


than it really is; for, as ſoon as it is waſhed, 
the cangi vaniſhes, and the cloth een 
quite flight and thin. 5 
There are reckoned to be no leſs than 
twenty-two different kinds of cotton articles 
manufactured in India, without including 
muſlin or coloured ſtuffs, The latter are not, 
as in Europe, printed by means of wooden 


blocks, but painted with a bruſh made of the 


| fibres of the rind of the cocoa- nut, (that is, in 
Malabar,) which, when beat, approaches 
near to horſe-hair, becomes very elaſtic, and 
can be formed into any ſhape the painter 
| chooſes, The colours employed are indigo, 
the leaves of which plant yield that beautiful 
dark blue with which the Indian chintzes, 
coverlets, tappiſendis, and other articles, are 
painted, and which never loſes the ſmalleſt 
ſhade of its beauty. Alſo terra merita, called 
Curcuma, or Indian ſaffron, a plant which 
dyes yellow ; and, in the laſt place, gum lac, 
together with ſome flowers, roots, and fruits, 
which are uſed to dye red. With theſe few 
pigments, which are applied ſometimes ſingly, 
and ſometimes mixed, the Indians produce on 
A a 2 theic 
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their cotton cloths that admirable and beauti- 
ful painting which exceeds every thing of the 
kind exhibited in Europe. 

© The French, Engliſh, and Dutch, have en- 
deavoured to imitate theſe articles ; but, not- 
withſtanding all their labour and art, they 
have never yet been able either to produce 
theſe colours from the vegetable kingdom, or 
to attain to the ſame fineneſs in their cloth, 
No perſon in Turkey, Perſia, or Europe, has 
yet imitated the Betille, x made at Maſulipatan, 
and known under the name of Organdi, The 
manufacturing of this cloth, which was known 
in the time of Job, the painting of it, and 
the preparation of the colours, give em- 
ployment in India to male and female, young 
and old. 

< Tt may with truth be aſſerted, that, in 
ſpinning, weaving, and dying, the Indians 
excel all other nations in the world.” + 
Thus, adds the judicious M. Sonnerat, we 
ſee that, in India, the hand, and two or 
three ſimple utenſils, perfect works in 
which we make uſe of a hundred. In this 


A certain kind of white Eaſt-Indian chintz,” 


+ March, 1800. A voyage to the Eaſt Indics by the Miſſionary 
Bree p. 397399 · 


reſpect, 


E | 
reſpect, the Indian appears the moſt diſtant 
from the European. We admire the induſtry 
of the ſavage Zealander, who, with a piece 
of ſtone formed like a hatchet, makes his 
boats, and completes all his joiners work. 
We are ſurpriſed when told that thoſe beauti- 
ful muſlins, ſo much ſought after, are made 
on looms compoſed of four pieces of wood 
fixed on the ground; but we do not reflect, 
that, when our anceſtors inhabited foreſts and 


lived on acorns, they worked with equal ſim- * 


plicity.* 

With reſpe& to the mode of * theſe 
cottons thus ſimply wove and the ſubſtances 
uſed in their dyes, I am able to add little 
more than what has been previouſly men- 
tioned ; and notwithſtanding what has been 
urged by Father Bartolomeo, it is by no 
means clear that the Indians do not poſleſs, 
traditionally handed down to them from their 
anceſtors, ſome ſecrets relative to this ſub- 


ject which they have not imparted to foreign- 


ers. By means of the commerce which 
they anciently carried on with the Phœnicians 
they * have learned thoſe ſecrets ; for it 


* Voyages, vol. ii. p. ok Idem edit. 
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n 
has been ſuſpected that the ix which they, ſo 
abundantly imported from the Caſſiteridęs, or 
Britiſh iſles, was made uſeful in their famous 
purple, and that they greatly exalted and 
fixed the colour by ſolutions of that metal in 
the dying materials.“ What was really 
known to the Romans concerning the mode 
of dying the Tyrian purple has been very 
minutely detailed by Pliny, who informs us, 
that after having procured from the MuREx, 
or purple-fiſh, a quantity of the colour ſuffi- 
cient for the purpoſe, they mixed it with 
falt, in which condition it remained during 
three days. To cight gallons of water they 
then added one hundred and fifty pounds 
of colour, which they boiled over a gentle 
fire, ſkimming the ſurface of the liquor from 
time to time, and occaſionally dipping in 
it a lock of wool to mark the progreſs to 
maturity of the materia tinctoria. In about | 
+ five hours it became perfectly clear, bright, 
and fit for uſe, | The prepared wool was 
then ſteeped in the dye five hours; it was 
then taken out, dried, carded, ind again 


* See Pryce's Mineralogia Cornubienſis, p. 17. 
1 Plinii Nat. Hiſt. lib. ix. cap. 38. | 
| | * 4 ſoaked 
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ſoaked in the vat; and, being once more 
dried, was delivered to the manufacturer to 
be ſpun and wrought into cloth. This was 
the celebrated Ae, or double-dyed Ty- 
rian purple, a pound of which, we are in- 
formed by the ſame author, was valued, in 
Rome, at a thouſand denarii, or upwards of 
thirty-two pounds of our money. Whether 
the Tyrians, however, were or were not ac- 
cuſtomed to uſe folutions of the metals for 
this purpoſe, it has been obſerved by a good 
judge in theſe matters, as a thing extremely 
probable at leaſt, that the Indians of the pre- 
ſent day, to impart the fine, bright, and du- 
rable colours to their calicoes and chintzes, 
make uſe of metalline ſolutions, ſince ſome 
of thoſe ſtained calicoes having been kept 
for--forty or fifty years, the bright colours 
have been obſerved to eat out the cloth, ex- 
actly in the ſame manner as the corroſive 
acid ſpirits, which diſſolve metals, are found 
to do; and hence he concludes that it would 
be attaining to a high excellence if European 
artiſts, in painting and ſtaining, could pre- 
pare the fineſt colours without employing 


* Plinii, Nat, Hiſt, lib. ix. cap. 39. 
Aa4 either 
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either acid or altaline ſalts, which are ge- 
nerally apt to prey upon the cloth, or other 
ſubſtance, ſtained with them.“ | 
But, leaving the region of ingenious con- 
jecture, we come, in the ſecond place, to con- 


ſider the ſtill more curious manufacture of 


SILK by the Indian mechanic, a manufacture 
for which they were as immemorially famous 
as for their admirable Sindon. 
The little animal, the Bomsyx, that pro- 
duces this delicate thread, is ſcareely leſs a 
wonder in the world of natural hiſtory than 
its production formerly was in the commer- 
_cial* world. The body of this inſet, a 
ſpecies of the phalena, is compoſed of a great 
number. of .elaſtic annuli, cloſely united or 
rather interwoven with one another, and its 
heart, or rather a ſeries of numerous hearts 
connected together, extends the whole length 
of its body. The beating of this chain of 
hearts, or rather, to ſpeak more philoſophi- 
cally, the motion of Hole and diaflole, may be 
very diſtinctly perceived ; and to obſerve the 
manner in which the vital fluid paſles from 
one to the other forms a very curious and in- 


, Dictionary of Trade and Commerce; article Calico. 
tereſting 
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tereſting ſpectacle. They were doubtleſz f in- 
tended to aecelerate the circulation of the 
fluids through the body. In the cavities of 
the belly, adjoining to the ventricle, the mi- 
croſcope diſcovers an infinite number of ſmall 
veſſels, forming a long bag or canal, in which 
is depoſited the glutinous liquid whence the 
filk is formed, and theſe: veſſels communica» 
ting by a thouſand winding meanders with 
the mouth, the little creature is enabled 
thereby to colle& together and diſcharge at 
pleaſure their contained fluids, which are har- 
dened by the air into that delicate ſort of fi- 
bre of which the web or ball conſiſts. This 
little ball is the laſt effort of the expiring in- 
ſect, whoſe ſhort period, at leaſt in that ſtate 
of its exiſtence, is a year, and it is fabricated 
at the expenſe of its being, as a worm ; for, 
having formed its nidus, it becomes metamor- 
phoſed into an aurelia, and continues in that 
ſtate without any ſigns of life or motion, till 
in a few days, if not deſtroyed, as they gene- 
rally are to prevent the ball being injured, it 
becomes a butterfly, and makes its way aut of 
its ſilken ſepulchre, in which jt lay as it were 
interred; into fields of æther. Theſe balls; 
when * from the mulberry- trees from 

wen 


l 


of an admirable conſtruction, and are ſaid 
to be compoſed of threads ſpun out, by the 
labour of the indefatigable architect, of mas» 
ny hundred yards in length. | 
Having thus deſcribed the curious ani- 
mal from which this valuable article of 
Eaſtern commerce is produced, we come to 
the conſideration of the commodity itſelf, the 
made of its fabrication by the Indian artiſt, 


and other intereſting matters nn with 


its hiſtory. 

Silk derives its Latin name of SERICUM, 
from the Seres, a nation of northern Aſia, by 
whom were doubtleſs intended the Chineſe ; 


but of the hiſtory of the commodity itſelf, or 


of the people who manufactured it, the Ro- 
mans ſeem to have been alike ignorant. Some 
of them conſidered it as the white down 
growing on the leaves of a certain Eaſtern 
tree; while others thought that it was pro- 
duced from the entrails of a kind of ſpider, 


which they denominated sR; but all had. 


very confuſed notions relative to its origin and 
fabrication. The ſmall quantity of ſilk then 
produced by Serica was probably brought 
8 | ; by 


which they are ſuſpended, are generally of the 
fize of a pigeon's egg, are of a yellow colour, 
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weſtern marts of Aſia, and thence diffuſed 
among its luxurious ſovereigns and nobles; 
for, in thoſe early periods, it was only ap- 
propriated to the higheſt orders of ſociety. 


I cannot, however, help being of opinion, 


that Serica was neither the original country 
whence ſilk was brought, nor that in which 
it was then moſt abundantly produced. The 
general principle on which this book pro- 
ceeds leads to a difterent concluſion, and 
India appears to be the parent country of 
that valuable manufacture. How early, in- 
deed, both the occupations above mentioned 
of cotton and filk weaving muſt have com- 
menced in India is evident from this cir- 
cumſtance, that in the important account 
of Hindoo claſſes, from Sanſcreet authori- 
ties, in the fifth volume of Aſiatic Reſearches, 
expreſs mention is made of the tribe of wen- 
vers, under the title of TAnTRAvaya, in 


the original grand diviſion of the Indian 


nation by Mu. The author juſtly re- 
marks, that ** the tribes of PN DRAcA, Fees 
ders of filk-worms, and PATTASUTRACARA, 
or twiſlers of filk, deſerve particular notice; 
becauſe it has been aſſerted, that /, was 

the 


RT = 
the produce of China alone, until the reign 
of the Greek emperor Juſtinian, and that 
the laws of China jealouſly guarded the 
excluſive production. The frequent men- 
tion of ſilk, however, in the Inſtitutes, and 
other the moſt ancient Sanſcreet books, (even 
according to the confeſſion of this author,) 
does, in my opinion, go very far to prove the 


ſuperior antiquity of this branch of manufac- 


ture among the Indians, from whom the 
Chineſe, when they emigrated, carried away 
with them the rudiments and utenſils, as 
they did of many others. It was, indeed, 
impoſſible from the nature of the country, 
interſected with rivers and abounding with 
marſhes, that China could have been in- 
habited and cultiyated in earlier periods after 
the deluge than Perſia. and India, (famous 
in all periods for il and brogades,) and the 
invention is therefore here, I truſt, juſtly re- 
ferred to the moſt ancient ſettlers. The re- 


gion about Serbind in the ſoobah of Delhi, 
a ſoobah mentioned in the Ayeen Akbery as - 


bounding in filk-worms,+ was probably the 


Aſiatic Reſearches, vol. v. p· 62. 
+ Ayeen Akbery, vol. ii. p. 106. 
| | country 


country where the firſt filk-manufaRories 
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were eſtabliſhed, and muff conſequently be the 
Serinda whence, Procopius informs us, filk 
was brought in the time of Juſtinian. 
The firſt ſtep taken to prepare the ſilk 
for the manufacture is to clear it of the 
gummy ſubſtance which adheres to it, and 
which is done by throwing the -balls into 


aà cauldron of boiling water, which relaxes 


and purifies it ; and then winding and reeling 
it off, as 1t 1s. termed, into ſkeins on pro- 
per frames, which are alike ſimple with 


thoſe on which they card and ſpin the cot- 


ton threads, and are uſed with fimilar dex- 
terity by the pliant and rapid fingers of 
the Indian artiſt, It is then bleached, or 


blanched, by being repeatedly ſteeped in the 


lees of the burnt aſhes of certain Indian 
plants, together with thoſe of ſoap, mixed 
with a ſmall portion of indigo, which gives 


the bluiſh caſt always obſerved in white ſilks. 
The tbrowfter then performs his taſk by re- 


iterated twiſtings of the threads; after which 


it is conſigned to the weaver to be formed 


into veſts, ſaſhes, and other ornamental fa- 


brics for apparel and houſehold- furniture. 
"road | The 
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- The. proceſs of dying the filk commences 
with a ſecond decoction, and ſcouring of the 
ſubſtance again with ſoap-lees ; after which it 
is ſteeped in alum-water, preparatory to re- 
ceiving the various colours which that falt 
is uſeful in fixing. The painting of the 


ſilks is done in the ſame manner as the 


cottons, with the difference only of abler 
artiſts and more delicate pencils being em- 
ployed. The weaving it into tapeſtry and 
carpets, an art in very early practice a- 
mong the Indians and Perſians, is among the 
moſt curious and elaborate efforts of Indian 
ingenuity, and, the ſilk being the fineſt in 
the world, the work would be the moſt va- 
luable of any produced by the artiſts of Aſia, 
were the elegance of the defign and the juſ- 


tice of the perſpective at all correſpondent to 


the fineneſs and beauty of the materials. 
The greateſt part, however, of the ſilk pro- 
duced in Bengal and other parts of India is 
exported raw, and in its original yellow co- 
lour; In this ſtate many thouſand | bales, 
weighing after the rate of one hundred and 
fifty pounds each, are annually imported into 
Europe, and . evince as well the immenſe 
quantities of ſilk- worms bred in that country 

as 
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as the unwearied induſtry of the natives 3 


the cultivation of them. 

Silk having been thus N and im- 
memorially made in India, and probably in ſtill 
greater profuſion in China, it is rather ſur+ 
priſing that this valuable article ſhould, from 


its ſcarcity, ' be eſteemed at Rome of equal 


value to its weight in gold, and continue ſo 
for two hundred and fifty years, till the time 
of the Emperor Aurelian, who is ſaid to have 
refuſed his empreſs a ſuit of filk, on ac- 
count of its exceſſive dearneſs. When the 
ſeat of empire was transferred to Conſtanti- 
nople, the Roman nobility, being nearer the 
region where it was fabricated, and ſparing 
neither pains nor coſt to obtain all the-arti- 
cles of Eaftern luxury, were univerſally elo- 
thed in veſts of ſilk; but their Perſian neigh- 
bours and rivals, who for a time monopo- 
lized that lucrative branch of commerce, ſold 
it in the Byzantine markets at ſo exorbitant 


a price, as incited the Emperor Juſtinian to 


many earneſt but fruitleſs efforts to obtain a 
part of that trade by other leſs difficult and 
expenſive channels. While engaged in theſe 
ſpeculations, an incident occurred which 


_ facilitated his deſign of wreſting this 
monopoly 
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| aptly from the hands of the, Perſians, 


and terminated in making his own capital the 
principal mart. to Europe of that envied ma- 
nufacture. Dr. Campbell having entered pret- 
ty much at large into this ſubject, and traced 


the progreſs of this traffic to the Britiſh iſles, 


as the ſubject alſo deſcends to ages below the 
period of Indian Antiquities, and as I have 
many other intereſting matters ſtill to 4nveſ- 
tigate relative to the arts and ſciences of the 


Indians, the reader will excuſe my inſerting 


the account of that well-informed writer. 


Two Perſian. monks, that had travelled. to 


the Indies, went to the emperor, and told 
him, that they could very eaſily ſettle that 


manufacture amongſt his ſubjects, ſo as that 


they might never be under the neceſſity of 


the Perſians, for that commodity. This 
ſilk, ſaid they, which is ſo precious here, is, 
in SERIN DA, (che moſt populous and moſt 
civilized country in the Indies, where we have 
ſpent many years,) ſpun by certain little 
worms, which inſtinct they receive from na- 
ture. As for theſe worms, it is impoſſible to 
tranſport them; but their eggs may be 


brought thence — any difficulty, and 


hatched 


dealing with any ſtrangers, much leſs with 
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hatched here by giving them a certain degree | 
of heat. | 


Such were the 0 made by the monks 
to Juſtinian, who readily cloſed with them, 
making them great promiſes, in caſe they 
were able to bring this matter to bear, which, 
without much difficulty, they did; for, re- 
turning to the Indies, they brought thence a 
conſiderable quantity of the eggs, nouriſhing 
the worms, when they came out, with the 
leaves of mulberries; and thus, according to 
Procopius, was the art of making ſilk intro- 
duced into the Greek empire.* 

This tranſaction fell out A. D. 550, but 
it was a long time before it ſpread itſelf much 
beyond the bounds of the Greek empire; for, 
we find, that, A. D. 1130, Roger, King of 
Sicily, having conquered a part of Greece, 
brought over into his own country the art of 
managing filk-worms, which was quickly 
transferred thence to Calabria, and other 


parts of Italy, where it flouriſhed for ſome 


ages, before it was transferred to the ſouthern 
parts of France, which, the great hiſtorian 


* Procopius de Bello Gothic. lib. iv, cap. 17, 
Vor. VI. Bb Mezeray 
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Mezeray tells us, happened under the reign 
of Francis the Firſt, in which, however, he is 
deceived ; for, Lewis XI. A. D. 1470, intro- 
duced it into his dominions, and ſent for per. 
ſons, ſkilful in the art of managing filk, not 
only from Genoa, Venice, and Florence, but 
alſo from Greece ; and; by his letters patent, 
dated in the year 1480, granted them conſi- 
derable privileges. But the price of this 
commodity was till 1 up at a great 
height. 


That magnificent prince, Henry VIII. 


wore commonly woollen hoſe, unleſs by 
chance he had a pair of ſilk from Spain. 
His ſon, Edward VI. had a pair of ſilk 
ſtockings preſented him by Sir Thomas 
Greſham, which preſent of his was much 
taken notice of, Queen Elizabeth, in the 
third year of her reign, had a pair of 


black knit filk ſtockings given her by Mrs. 


Montague, and ſhe never wore worſted af- 
terwards. In the year 1600, Mr. William 
Lee, a native of Nottingham, invented the 
art of frame-work knitting, which has been 


ſince carried, with the manufacture itſelf, 
in all its various branches, to ſuch a high 


point 
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— of excellence and national impor- 


PORCELAIN, GLASS, and COLOURED 
| "9 STONES. | 


The great number and variety of the ſpe- 
cies' of argillaceous earth, which abound in 
this region of Aſia, together with the plaſtic 


property of clay, when merely moiſtened 


with water, would naturally lead the Indians 
to engage in works of pottery, which afford 
ſo excellent an opportunity of indulging a 
fancy peculiarly lively as theirs, in the fa- 
brication of ornamental vaſes and other ele- 
gant articles adapted either to domeſtic uſe or 
foreign traffic. Devotion operated as power- 
fully towards advancing this kind of manufac- 
ture as the former; it taught them, as yet ſtran- 
gers to ſculptured images, to mould the figures 
of their avatars, and all the ſymbols of their 
complicated mythology, of the pureſt kind of 
this brilliant clay; to harden them in the 
fire; to cover them with gold and azure, the 
colour of the ſun and ſkies from which they 


 * Campbell's edition of Harris's Voyages, vol. i. p. 506. 
B b 2 emaned; 


131 
emaned; and to exalt them on high in their 
abodes, as a kind of guardian penates, the 


conſpicuous objects of their reverential re. 
| ſpect. 


ter muſt of neceſſity have been very rude; yet 
time, practice, and increaſing 1dolatry, could 
not fail to improve the Indian artiſt in this 
as well as other branches of mechanics ; and 
they would make gradual advances in it till 
they were able to complete thoſe more elegant 
ſpecimens of fkill, in porcelain, which were 
ſo highly valued by the old Romans; for, 
the vaſa murrhina, though by ſome conſidered 
as fabricated of cbryſtal, and by others of 
agate, were, doubtleſs, only a finer ſpecies of 
Oriental porcelain. Theſe, we are told by 
Pliny, were in ſuch high requeſt in the ca- 
pital of the world as to be eſtimated, ſome 
that held three ſextaries only, at ſeventy, and 


others of ſtill larger dimenſions, at fbree bun. | 


dred, talents.* 

Martial calls theſe vaſes HOWS muculyſæ 
murrbæ, i. e. cups formed of the earth 
murrba with variegated ſpots, blue and red, 


* Plinii Nat, Hiſt, lib, xxxvii. CaP. Fe 
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on a white ground, which their ſkill in fix- 


ing colours by fire would eaſily enable them 
to inſert into the very . ſubſtance of the 
murrhins. The murrha is ſaid to have been 
a foſſile production, principally found in 
Carmania, on the weſtern borders of India, 
and in Parthia, ſo that the Indians were pro- 
bably potters before they quitted their firſt. 
reſidence in Perſia, At leaſt the occupation - 


of the potter repeatedly occurs, as the reader 
muſt have obſerved, in the extract from the 


Inſtitutes; and there is a particular claſs, or 
caſt, formed on the firſt diviſion of the In- 
dians as a nation, denominated CUMBYHACARA, 
literally the patter.x We know, alſo, from 
the report of the Athenian ambaſſadors, who 
viſited Perſia before the invaſion of Alexander, 
that vanve gxrTwatae,. OT veſſels made of glaſi or 


porcelain, were daily uſed in the luxurious 
court of Suſa ;+ and, as we hear of no pot- 
teries or glaſs- manufactures eſtabliſhed among 
the Perſians, they probably were indebted. for 


n to their connection with India, When 


| | * Aſiatic W on "oy. HIP Claſſes, vol. V. Pp: 8 


London, quarto edition. 
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the ancients mention glaſs, it is to be feared 


their preciſe meaning is not always very clear- 
ly to be aſcertained; and, in this inſtance, the 
murrhins of India were moſt likely to have 
been meant by the Greek words cited above: 
vxzauve, however, is ſometimes uſed to ſignify 
chryſtal, and chryſtal vaſes were equally the 
production of the Indian artiſts with the vaſe 


murrbina. It was in Pompey's triumph that 


this latter ſplendid ſpecies of porcelain was 
firſt exhibited at Rome, and the ſpecimens 
thus diſplayed, probably of great magnitude, 
were, for their high value, afterwards dedi- 
cated to Jupiter Capitolinus. But the luxury 
and extravagance of the Roman nobility did 
not permit them to continue long without 
theſe beautiful ornaments to their tables and 


ſideboards; however, their value decreaſed 
not in proportion as they grew more com- 


mon, and they ſeemed ſtill to be conſidered 
as precious at leaſt as golden cups, 


Surrentina bibis ? nec murrhina \pieta, nec aurum 
Sume ; dabunt calices hæc tibi vina ſuos.*® | 


The murrhins reſembled alſo Oriental porce- 
lain in bearing hot liquors without breaking ; 


* Martial, lib. Xlll, 110, : 
d © for, 


fi 
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for, the ſame author, in another paſſage, tells 
unn F | 


Si calidum potas, ardenti murrha falerno 
Convenit, et melior fit ſapor inde mero.* 


I. cannot but conſider the inventive nation 
of the Indians as the maſters of the Chineſe 
in. this and many other branches of manu- 
facture; firſt, becauſe Sir William Jones, as 
we have ſeen above, conſiders the latter people 
as emigrated Indians; and, ſecondly, becauſe, 
in the above extracts from the Inſtitutes, men- 
tion is expreſily made not only of the potter, 
but of ſacrificial vaſes of fone, that is, earthy 
and filiceous ſubſtances formed by fuſion into 
porcelain ; and there is no authentic book of 
ſimilar antiquity which mentions porcelain - 
as then fabricated in China, though the Chi- 
neſe have now ſecured to themſelves, from 
having diſcovered in that more eaſtern region 
of Aſia a finer earth, denominated by them 
KaoLin, nearly the whole of this lucrative 
commerce. In fact, there is no mention of 
porcelain as a manufacture of China in any 
exiſting author that I recollect earlier than the 


* Martial, lib. xiv, 113. 
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ninth century, when the two Arabian wravgllers,: 


1 Ti 


whoſe relatians Renaudot has publiſhed, viſited. 


#0) 


that af country, and declare as follows. The 


N have a an. excellent, land of earth, with 
which th ey make a ware of equal fineneſs 
with glaſs : and equally tranſparent.”*. At this, 


if "they were in reality Indians, there can — 


no o wonder; but, if they were of Tartar. o 

gin, | I make no doubt but that they 3 , 

5 m their more ingenious. neighbours, the 
e of making porcelain as well as many 

ot mechanic arts. For, notwithſtanding 

all that M. Bailly and M. D'Ancarville have 


as Of) 


urged it in their behalf, the Tartar hordes. ſeem 


in every age to have been kene better than 


brave barbarians. 1 5 
The very reſpectable writer cited before; 


27 her Bartolomeo, whoſe book, 4 I lament, 
wa not publiſhed when I commenced this 
Dilterrgtion, is of opinion that the ancient In- 
diy were total ſtrangers. to the art of making. 

ang that what; they, had of this com- 


a en into India by the Greeks 


EP 470 iy CTICSH S828; 1 
„ Abcient Ratios, p. 21. | 


| + Voyage to ths Fat Indic, tranaed from the German 


| b. 391.1 


and 


fol 
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aud Romans: "He all6ws, "however, the truth 
of 'Pliny's aſſertion, that they well knew how 
to make artificial ſtones; and were particular. 
ly' celebrated for their Juſt itnitation, of. the 
BERYL® This, concefſion is very e D 
becauſe; if they coul give the ce co ofours requi 180 
ſite to form the imitations in ueſtion t | 
ſiliceous ſubſtances ot chryſta al in s . le 
could not be far from the knowledge of ma ' a 
king glaſß itſelf, thigh they might at 1 
ſame time import, as is affirmed by the a Gin 
thor of the Periplus in his en umeration of the. 
artieles of traffic carried on in his time be- 
tween Alexandria and India, certain ſpecies of 
that more curious ſort of veſſels” of glaſs ö 
ware which we ſhall conſider preſently, and 
for-which- the gla-houſes of Dioſpolis | 
were anciently in ſuch high celebrity. 8 
It-1s7 far more probable, however, that th . 
firſt: great merchants of antiquity, the Phe- _ 
nicians;* who 'monopolized” in "ancient pe- 
riods the whole trade of India, had in thoſe 
periods taught them tlie firſt” rudiments of © 
an art, univerſally attributed to their in- 


Hiſt. Nat. lib. xxxvili, cap, 5. | 7 


4} 


8 1 Periplus Mar. Erythr. p. 28, 30. 


vention, 
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vention, — that of making glaſs- from the 
ine ſand: that covered their ſnore; and had 
alſo communicated to them the ſecret of 
ſtaining it of various colours to imitate pre. 
cious ſtones; for, that they were thoroughly 
acquainted: with the proceſs 1s incontrover- 
tibly evident from the great column of emerald 
formed by Phœnician artiſts, and which, ac- 
cording to Herodotus, who ſaw it, adorned 
the ancient temple of Hercules at Tyre, 
That column was undoubtedly fabricated of 
glaſs* ſtained of the colour of that gem, and 
by night was probably filled with lamps, as 
it is ſaid, amidſt the darkneſs of the mid- 
night hour, to have illuminated the whole of 
that auguſt fabric. - The learned author of 
the tranſlation of Herodotus, a- work equally 
valuable to the Engliſh reader for the fidelity 
of the text, and the various erudition \dif- | 
played in the notes, eſpecially thoſe of a my- 
thological alluſion, is inclined to diſpute this 

very. early knowledge of the Phœnicians in 
the fabrication of glaſs ; but he will gandidly 
own that the voice of claſſical antiquity is at 
leaſt very loud in favour of the judgement 


. Herodotus, lib, ü. cap: 44+ 
which 


ch 


| which aligns i it to them. Among thoſe claflies. To 


mn 


eminently ranks that diligent collector of their 


opinions, Pliny, who not only expreſſiy uf. 
firms what has been - previouſly” mentioned; 


that this ancient people firſt made glaſs from 


the very fine ſand and pebbles on their ſhare; 
thrown into accidental fuſion with the-aſhes 
of burnt vegetables that lay ſcattered over 
that ſhore, but, ſpeaking of the manufae- 
tures of Sidon, intimates that they alſo-knew 
the art of making ſpecula,* glaſs mirrors, 
and, though they may not be allowed. to have 
applied, in making them, that tin which they 
ſo abundantly imported from Britain, yet 
they knew how to procure, in ſome degree, a 
ſimilar effect, by tinging the poſterior ſur- 
face with ſome opake ſubſtance, which would 
naturally cauſe —_ to be nn from 
the ſuperior. x 45k; 0 
The ancient mirrors, dung were not ge- 


nerally made of glaſs, but of metallic ſub- 


ſtances: from the context, however, it is 
maſt probable that ſpecula vitrea were "here 
intended; and the Sidonians were not the 
only ancient people who fabricated theſe glaſs 


* Plinii Nat. Hift. lib; Xxxvi. cap! 22. 
mirrors, 
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drow fog they. appear bl alſo 


manufactured, at a very remote period, in 

the glaſs-houſes of the great Dioſpolis, in 
Upper Egypt, in which city all the laborious 
:operations af chemiſtry were carried to a high 
-fegree of perfection, In teſtimony of this, 
de have only to xecur once more to thoſe 
ſtupendous exiſting monuments of their {kill 


in this reſpect, the mummies, ſome of them 


covered w ith. .GLAss...of. varied colours; on 

hich, ſubject, ſo much in point, let us again 

hear M. Dutens, who, on this topic at leaſt, 
has certainly not advanced any thing that 
will not admit of ſtrict ren js and 
even of ocular prof. 

ofdf*; There Were alſo 1 in. \ thafy . of 

Egypt many things beſides, which fall within 


ing which is ſo very freſh, as if it were but 


of fifty years ſtanding; and their Atained ft, 
ſtill wivid in its colours; though after a ſeries 
of thirty ages. In the Muſeum, of London 
there 48A moers all over with fil 
Wilde nE ommsH ig to amor aft a 

ad wd & et piltfivg with bebe nd water 
= Es inaurari argento vivo legitimum erat. Plin. Hiſt. 
at. lib. xxxiii. cap. 3. Vitrux. lib. vii, cap. 8.” 
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Jets / * granated glas, various" in colour, 


which ſhews that this people underſteod not 

only the making of glaſs; but eeuid Paint it 
to their Hiking: It may be remarked- herd, 
that the ornaments of glaſs, with Whleh trat 

mummy is bedeeked, are'tinged with the ume 
colours, and ſet off in the ſame taſte, as the 
dyes in which almoſt all other mummies ware 


painted; fo that it is probable; chat this kind 


of ornaments, being very expenſire, was re- 


whilſt others, who could not afford this, con- 
tented themſelves with nenen of win 
painting“ - og 7 


186 ANN 


This exiſting ſpecimen af A ſkill is ex- 


tremely curious and valuable; but, if thoſe 


who have recorded the hiſtory of the progreſs 


in ſcience of the ancient Egyptians ean bo de- 
pended upon, they ſoared to a far greater 
heiglit of excellenee in this branch of chemi- 
tues of their gods/and kings in coloured glas, 
and, according to Theophraſtus, had crafted 


in the temple of Jupiter Hammon an obeliſk 


» eee of four e. . Nerf glaſs 
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of the colour of that gem, not leſs than forty 
cubits in height, and four in breadth.* 
Another coloſſal ſtatue of Serapis, the Sun, 
nine cubits high, and conſiſting of one ſolid 


emerald, is mentioned by Pliny, from Apion, 
as in his time preſerved in the labyrinth. Seſoſ- 


tris is alſo ſaid to have preſented to the king 
of the Lydians a ſtatue of Minerva, com- 


poſed of one emerald, four cubits high ; and 
tradition has immortalized the great ſmarag- 


dine, or emerald, table; on which the re. 
nowned Triſmegiſtus, having engraved the 
ſecrets of the Hermetic art, cauſed it to on 
buried with him. 

Arrian, or whoever was the atthor of the 
Periplus, acquaints us, that, in the glaſs-hou- 
ſes'of Thebais, they endeavoured to imitate the 
vaſa murrhina of India; and that they made 


in abundance theſe falſe murrhins, in which 


they drove a confiderable commerce with the 
Arabian and Roman merchants; but, as Pli- 


ny poſitively aſſerts that theſe imitative veſſels 


were of glaſs, zoek is "OE that 1 true 


„ee e WO Th POTION 


+ Pliny, lib. xxxvii. ſect. 19. Fabricius Bibl. 65 lib. i. 
cap. 10, p. 98. 
murchins 


+, & 
murrhins were of a compoſition ſomewhat ſi- 
milar, — i. e. of a very fine ſpecies of porcelain 
almoſt as tranſparent as glaſs; but the Egyp- 
tian artiſts, wanting the proper materials of 


which the latter were made, were obliged to 


be content with remaining ſucceſsful imitators 
only. The Egyptians would probably have 
made as fine potcelain had they poſſeſſed the 
ſpecies of argillaceous earth neceſſary; but, 
as I have before remarked, it was principally 
in the more elegant kinds of highly finiſhed 
ornamental glaſs ware that they excelled; 
ſuch were thoſe three cups, of very curious 
glaſs, named allaſontes, ſent from Egypt by 
the Emperor Adrian to Rome, and which, 
ficut palumborum colla, like the Necks of 
PIGEONS, reflected, on whatever ſide they 
were viewed, a rich variety of colours, in the 
manner of the precious ſtone called obidianum, 

ſuppoſed by ſome commentators to be cats 

ge, and by others the op. The Greeks, of 

whom the Egyptians were the maſters in 


chemiſtry, ſoon learned of them the art ß 


making theſe fictitious gems of all poſſible 
colours, the ruby, the-hyacinth, the emerald, 
and the ſapphire ; for, thus Pliny, ſpeaking 
of the former, obſerves; fit et tinctura, ex 

genere 
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qitiere obſidian; ad ęſeuria vaſa; et totum ru- 
Brum vitrum, atque non tranſlucens, PEMATI» 
NON appellatum. Fit et album, et MURRnINOM, 
out byacintbos Jappoireſque A et omnibus 
aliis coloribus.* 

It is time for us to return to the Indians, 
who are'celebrated by the ſame writer for their 
Kill in fabricating artificial BzrvLs ; that is 
to ſay, in making coloured, but not white, 


glaſs. It is ſcarcely poſſible to conceive, after 


a ſerious peruſal of the previous extracts from 
Mx, but that the Indians were as ancient and 
as excellent chemiſts as the Egyptians; and, 
ſince all the precious ſtones above enumerated 
were native to the ſail of India, as ſhall be 
ſhewn more at large hereafter, when we come 


to conſider the antiquity of their engraving 


in gems, it is equally impaſlible to conceive 


but that, as they were firſt known, they were 


earlieſt imitated by the more ingenious race 
of Indians. The Indian ſciences with their 
books are indeed buried in ſuch profound ob- 
ſcurity, that here alſo we can alone argue 
upon the ground of analogy and conjecture; 
but the arguments for their having manu- 


» Plinii Nat. Hit, lib. xxavi. cap. 26. 


factured 
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underſtood the method of working in Moſaig; 


[ aw DE 
fact ured. glaſs in perigds of great antiquity, 


amount to Jittle els t than: certainty ;. e „ 
muſt, repeat it, if they could wake. artificial 
BER VKS, they wanted neither MEANS, nor ge- 


nius, nor commercial incitement, to fab ricate 
other ſimilar compoſitions. from ſiliceous 


| ſubſtances and, if they were ſo early pat 


ters, it is ſcarcely poſſible, but that they 
could alſo manufacture glaſs veſſels, though 
not, perhaps, of ſuch ſuperior. fineneſz as 
thoſe of Sidon and Dioſpolis. The truth, is, 
that, in all manufactures of pottery, owwing 
to the intenſeneſs of the fire made uſe of, 
ſome portion of the matter is neceſſarilyxi- 
trified,. and the glaſs and pottery manufac- 
ture muſt have gone on together from re- 
moteſt antiquity. 


14.8 eee elf. chet-ake Inilond 


for, Philoſtratus tells us, Apollonius ſaw in 


India a moſt glorious temple pf the Sun; the 


walls of which were of red marble, reſem- 
bling ße, interſperſed with. ſtreaks of gold, 
while the floor exhihited to, the view an infi- 


nite variety of pearls and precious ſtones, art- 
fully diſpoſed in a kind of chequer-work, to 


Yor, M. „ ee imitade 
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itnitate the rays of that luminary, and which 
reflected back a luſtre that rivalled his ge- 
nuine beams. Theſe were probably artificial 
tones of the kind under diſeuſſion, and 
Xhis ſpecies of Moſaic work ſeems to have 
been not uncommon in the Eaſt; for, we 
read in Eſther of a beautiful pavement of this 
variegated kind in the palace of Suſa, when, 


ſovereign Ahaſuerus, all the riches of his 
treaſury were diſplayed to the view of the 


people. The paſſage impreſſes the mind with 


the moſt exalted idea of the magnificence in 
which thoſe ſovereigns lived, and is highly 
worthy of inſertion in a work that enters fo 
Tauch at large into * ſplendid antiquities of 
es 


And, when theſe days were expired, the ling 


ai a feaſt unto all the people, that were pre- 

. FYent in Sbuſban the palace, both unto great and 
mull, ſeven days, in the court Y the garden of 

tbo king's palace; 

«' Where were white, green, hd blue, heng- 

ings, faſtened with cords of fine linen and purple 

i: fikver rings, and pillars of marble: the beds 


* Vita Apollonii, lib. ii. cap. 11. 
were 
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Lucan, deſcribing the RENO hoon E 
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were of gold and fuver, uon a pavement of A 
and BLUE, and warTE, and BLACK; ' mark. 
And they gave them drink in veſſels of "golds 
(the veſſels being diverſe" one from another; } 
and royal wine in a en 'ta the 


flate of the king, * N 271 11 


The Egyptians too were no ſtrangers to 
this kind of elegant work in Moſaic; for, 


Cleopatra, EY „ | rr 
. totaque effuſus i in auld | m 
Calcabatur ONYX.. e 


Which can ſcarcely . have 9 to any 


thing except the teſfellated pavement, of va- 


rious coloured ſtones, in which the ONYX 
abounded. 

On the whole, as the tribe of Comment 
RA, or. the potter, is enumerated among thoſe 
earlieſt formed, and as mention is fo. fre- 
quently made in the Inſtitutes of Jacrifcial 
vaſes, there can be no doubt of very. fine 
porcelain having been anciently made in 
India; and that glaſs, both white and co- 
loured, could not be unknown to a race 15 


* Eſther, cap. i. v. 5, 6, 7. | 
„ far 


2 9 
far advanced in chemiſtry as were the an- 
cient Indians. Indeed glaſs is expreſſly men- 
tioned in the Amaraſinha, a book compoſed 
fixty years before the Chriſtian æra, under 
the Sanſcreet name of SuxvAcAN pA, that is, 
ſays M. Bartolomeo, a bright tranſparent 


maſs,” through which the rays of the ſun 


can penetrate.. However, they do not ſeem, 
any more than other ancient nations, to have 
uſed it for windows; for, according to this 
author, they employ, for that purpoſe, 
mother-of- Pearl, finely wrought and poliſhed, 
and which 1s procured 1 in abundance at the 


pearl-fiſheries i in the neighbourhood of Cape 
Comorin. 


* 
* 
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"Although the early progreſs of the Indians 
in ſculpture has been already conſidered in 


various parts of the preceding volumes, yet a 


retroſpect view of what has been advanced on 
ſo curious a ſubject, with a few additional ſtric- 
tures, may not be diſpleafing to the reader, 
in this ſummary ſketch on their arts and ſci- 


5 N 3 4 Page 391. 
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ences. Madelling in clay or plaſſe: muſt 
doubtleſs have long preceded any efforts in 
this branch of ſcience. Fo attempts of this 
humble kind, in pottery and porcelain, ſue- 
ceeded coloſſal ſtatues hewn from the ſalid 


rock, or caſt in moulds from the various 


ores, as their knowledge of metallurgy in- 
creaſed, If a due proportion and ſymmetry 
are not always ſo accurately preſerved as they 
ought to be, an excuſe for the artiſt readily 
preſents itſelf in the very nature of the 

ſtrange groteſque ſymbolical objects defig- 
nated, exhibiting, in one complex form, va- 


rious ſpecies, and often different ſexes; fi- 


gures with numerous heads and arms loaded 


with emblematical devices, (the vagaries of 


mythology,) the tuſks of the elephant, and 
the horns of the ox; ſometimes environed with 
ſerpents, and at others hung round with 
ſtrings of death-heads ; which bid defiance 
to all the rules of regular ſcience, Many of 
theſe mythological figures, however, in Ele- 
phanta, the pldeſt depoſitary of idolatrous In- 


dian images, are by no means contemptible in 


point of expreſſion; and in particular that 


terrific figure repreſenting the evil principle, 
which diſplays aloft the emblems of the 


Ce 3 ſanguinary 
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finguinary ' worſhip paid to it, and is engra- 
vet in the fixth volume, affords no mean 
ſpecimen of the progreſs in deſign of the 
Indian ſculptor at the early date generally 


aligned to that cavern-temple and its ſin- 


gular decorations. Refinement in theſe arts, 


at that remote period, is neceſſarily out of 


the queſtion ; it was not elegance, but mag- 
mficence, that ſwayed the mind of the In- 
dian "artiſts. Their lofty conceptions of 
deity they conceived. beſt repreſented by gi- 
gantic ftatues and maſſy ſymbols;' and, by 
forming a mere buſt of ſuch ſtupendous di- 
menſions as the principal figure there exhi- 
bits, [thirteen feet in height, the face five 
feet; and the breadth between the ſhoulders 
twenty feet,] the artful Brahmin erf 
effected the only purpoſe he had in view, — 
that of over-awing the mind of the timid, 
ignorant, adoring, Indian. 

In truth, theſe mythological ſculptures, 
theſe emblematical repreſentations of avatars 
and coloſſal deities, with their reſpective at- 
tributes and ſymbols, carved in the living 
rock, in ſubterraneous ſolitudes, the firſt tem- 
ples, in the infancy of mankind, were in 
2 degree — to * and keep 

alive 
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alive the ardour of the pious enthuſiaſt. Tha 

ſuppoſed preſence of the gods, in theſe myſti- 
cal images, diffuſed, throughout the place an 
unſpeakable awe and an inviolable -janctity.s - 
while the choral ſymphonies and ever-blazing 
fires elevated the enraptured ſoul even to 
thoſe ſtars which were the proper abode of 
the ſidereal deities adored by them. On the 
thoſe walls, in all the horrid forms, and wih 
all the dreadful ſymbols, which fear or fancy 

could ſuggeſt, had an immediate tendency, to 
over-awe the guilty mind, to. expoſe the de- 
formity of vice, and expreſs the tortures of 
conſequent remorſe and deſpair ; for, in their 
mythological pictures, as I have elſewhere 
expreſſed myſelf, with the ſymbolic figures ef 
the mercy and goodneſs of God, were con- 
ſtantly blended thoſe of his juſtice and his 
wrath. As the former were ſculptured, with 
ſmiling aſpects, and were decorated with the 
enſigns of peace and protection, ſo were the 
latter portrayed with horrible diſtorted. vi- 


ſages, and arrayed with every dreadful ſymbol 
that could alarm and. terrify the beholder, 


Theſe figures, converted into demons, under 
the notion of being the avenging miniſters _ 
Cc 4 of 
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of omnipotent juſtice, were moſt to the pur. . 


poſe of the prieſt. He recited their number, 
he magnified their enormous power, and he 
awakened the agonizing terrors of his au- 
dience by impreſſing them witty ideas of their 
conſtant and immediate inter ference in hu- 
man affairs. en en 


Nor to mankind, in the improved and po- 


liſhed ſtate of ſociety, have theſe mytholo- 


gical ſculptures proved without important uſe 


or ſublime gratification. Theſe rude, but ma- 
jeſtic, remains of ancient ſculpture admit us to 
a cloſe view of remote antiquity. The allego- 


rical deſigns which they exhibit obſcurely un- 


fold to us the hiſtory of the primitive ages; 


the profound arcana of their religion, the 


form and decoration of their temples ; the 
dreſſes of the prieſts; and the ſubjects and 
inſtruments of ſacrifice ; they "diſplay to the 
eye of contemplation the firſt rudiments 
of thought, the firſt efforts of genius, 
the firſt- dawn of the ſciences. On the fi- 
gured walls and emboſſed roofs we ſee the 
elements embodied ; the paſſions perſonified ; 
the auguſt ſchool, at once, of the deepeſt 
phyſics. and the moſt inſtructive morality ! 
| Let us once more, for a moment, deſcend the 
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depths of the ſacred cave, to which a ny 
much ſhort of four thouſend years can ſcarcely 
be aſſigned; let us penetrate: its inmoſt re- 
ceſs; and again nn the nnn 
viſion. 0 off 

* The principal entrance 1s from the north . 
The enormous maſs of ſolid rock above is 
ſupported by four rows of pillars of good 
proportion, but of an order in architecture 
totally different from that of Greece and 
Rome. Each column ſtands upon a ſquare 
pedeſtal, and is finely fluted; but, inſtead of 
being cylindrical, gradually bulges out to- 
wards the centre. The capital is alſo flu- 
ted, and has the appearance of a cuſhion 
preſſed flat by the weight of the ſuperincum- 
bent mountain. Over the tops of theſe co- 
lumns there runs a ſtone ridge cut out of the 
rock, - reſembling a beam, about a foot in 
thickneſs, richly adorned with carved work. 
Along the ſides of the cavern are ranged 
thoſe mighty coloſſal ſtatues before mention- 
ed, to the number of forty or fifty, each of 
them twelve or fifteen feet in height; and, 
although they are as round and prominent 
as the life, yet none of them are entirely de- 


tached from the main rock. Some of theſe 
figures 
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figures have on their heads a kind of helmet 
of a pyramidal form; others wear crowns 
rich in devices, and ſplendidly decorated with 
jewels ; while others diſplay only large buſhy 
ringlets of curled or flowing hair. Many of 
them have four hands, many have fix, and in 
thoſe hands they graſp ſceptres and ſhields, — 
the ſymbols of juſtice and the enſigns of reli. 
gion, the weapons of war and the trophies 
of peace. Some of them have aſpects that 
inſpire the beholder with terror, and, in the 
words of Linſchoten, are diſtorted into ſuch 
% horrible and fearfull formes that they make 


a man's hayre ſtand upright ;” others are diſ- 


tinguiſhed by a placid ſerenity and benignity 
of countenance ; and others betray evident 
marks of deep dejection and inward anguiſh. 
The more conſpicuous figures are all gor- 
geouſly arrayed after the Indian faſhion, with 
heavy Jewels in their ears, with ſuperb collars 
of precious ſtones, with belts ſamptuouſly 
wrought, and with rich bracelets on their 
arms and wriſts.“ * 

Paſſing by the often- deſcribed buſt with 
three heads, and the tremendous figure of the 


* Indian Antiquities, vol. i, p. 140. | 
Indian 


wards and ſuſtains a oroBRH, and the fingers 


Ew 


indian Kaxodamwy above alluded to, let us 
proceed in queſt of farther proof of the' {kill 
in ſculpture of the old Indians to the weſt 
end of this grand pagoda, vrhere is a dark 
SACELLUM, twenty feet ſquare, totally deſti- 
tute of any external ornament, except the 
altar in the centre, and eight gigantic figures 
which guard the four ſeveral doors that lead 

into it. Theſe figures are ſtationed one on 

each ſide of every door, and are of the enor - 
mous height of thirteen feet and a half; they 
are all ſculptured in high relief, and appear as 
if ſtarting from the wall 'to which they are 
attached. Their heads are decorated in .a 
manner ſimilar to the other ſtatues: they k 


have rich collars round their necks, and jew- - 


els of a vaſt fize in their ears. Of the ſtri- 
king attitude of one of thoſe ſtatues, which 

remains moſt entire, Mr, Hunter has record- 
ed the following particulars : that the whole 


weight of the figure ſeems to reſt upon the 


right leg, while the knee of the left is ſome- 
what bent, the right humerus hangs down- 
ward parallel to the body, and the fore-arm 
is bent in ſuch a manner that the hand is 
oppoſite to the navel, the palm is turned up- 


are 
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are bent backwards in a- ſtyle that admirably 
repreſents, or rather makes the ſpectator feel, 
the weight of the ponderous body they ſup- 
port. He adds a judicious remark, that the 
people, whoever they are, that carved theſe 
figures, muſt have made conſiderable pro- 
greſs in the art of ſtatuary, ſo accurately to 
have obſerved, and ſo ſucceſsfully to have ex- 
preſſed, as in many inſtances they have, the 
alteration which the form of the limbs un- 
dergoes from muſcular action and external 


impulſe, as well as the various effects of men- 


tal ſenſation. upon the human countenance.* 
I have ventured to bring theſe paſſages 
again before the reader's view, for the pur- 
poſe not only of proving the progreſs 
made by the Indians in ScuLPTuRE at this 
moſt early period, which, as Mr. Hunter 


juſtly obſerves, muſt have been very great; 


but of corroborating various aſſertions made 
in the courſe of this Diſſertation concerning 
their equally rapid advance in other walks 
of ſcientific attainment. ; Thus, for inſtance, 
the ſword and the bell in the hands of the 
Indian Ahriman demonſtrate that they were 
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pearls, with which the ears, necks; arms, 
and ankles, of many of the figures are loaded, 
prove that they had already explored the 
ſubterraneous regions for gems, and the 


bed of the ocean for its pearly treaſures, and 
had accompliſhed the difficult proceſs of 


piercing precious ſtones ; while the zENNAR, 
or ſacred cord of three threads, on other 
figures, evinces that their cotton-manufac- 
tures were already commenced, Theſe dedue- 
tions muſt be allowed to be juſt, and are 
very important towards determining the an- 
tiquity of the arts and ſciences in India; 
but, at the ſame time, it muſt be owned. 
they carry us back very near to the period 
of the deluge, and conſequently demonſtrate, 
I 'truſt, the propriety of my conſtantly 
connecting, both in the preſent work and 
in the Hiſtory, the ante-diluvian arts and 
ſciences, by the channel of Noah and his 
family, with thoſe of the earlieſt -poſt-dilu- 
vian ages. Without that hypotheſis, at once 
ſo rational and ſo conſonant to the Scripture- 
hiſtory, which expreſſly mentions Tubal Cain 


as the firſt metallurgiſt, Cain as the firſt 


architect, Jubal as the firſt muſician, &c. 
_ difficulties 
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difficulties inexplicable . would have ariſen; 


and, by aſſerting the pretenſions of the In. 
dians to ſuch remote antiquity, theſe vo- 


lumes would ultimately have tended to — 5 


port the hypotheſis of the ſceptic. F 

this reaſon I eagerly embraced the ee 
chronology, in the firſt place, becauſe, by 
giving a greater age to the world, it allows 
a more extended period for the arts and 
ſciences to have arrived at maturity; and, 
| ſecondly, becauſe I am of opinion, that the 
arguments brought by Voſſius and Jackſon 
unanſwerably prove it to be the genuine 
chronology of the Hebrews. On this account, 
ſome zealous advocates for that - chronology, 
as generally received, not ſufficiently atten- 


tive to my views in doing this, have thought 


proper warmly to arraign that part of my 


book; but I had fully weighed: the queſtion, 


and on conviction adopted it as the ſyſtem 
moſt reconcileable to reaſon and revelation. 
On this occaſion, I muſt repeat that it is 
not for a few centuries mare. or leſs that 
we wage war with infidelity, but for the 
grand Chriſtian code itſelf, which the enor- 


Ne ng i chronologies of ſceptical 
+ ©  aftronamers, 


r 
aſtronomers, could they eſtabliſh thee" 2 
ries, tend utterly to annihilatee. 

To reſume the conſideration of the my 
of the old Indian race in ſtatuary, a very 
uncommon ſhare of original merit (for, they 
certainly never condefcended to be copy 
cannot be denied them. Without any elaim 
to the merit of nice geometrical- proportion 
or Grecian elegance, the figures of men 
and animals, engraved externally and in- 


ternally on the pagodas of India, are by-no ' 


means ſo deſtitute of the general outlines 
of the- ſcience as greatly to offend. the eye; 


however the uncouth mythology, and. the - 


joining together of heterogeneous portions 
of human and brutal forms, may inſult 
the correct taſte and matured judgement 
of the European ſpectator. If in elegance 
they are greatly inferior to Grecian ſculpture, 
they are at all events much ſuperior to the 
mis-ſhapen ſtatues of the Egyptian artiſts, 
Had not the Indian been chained down by 
the mythology of his country to a certain 
indiſpenſable routine, both in deſign and 
execution, from which he dared not deviate, 
his progreſs towards maturity would have 
been more rapid; as, in Bartolomeo's judge- 

\ = ment, 
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ment, the modern Indians want neither ta. 


lents nor taſte in either of thoſe reſpects. The 
ſtatuary, he informs us, muſt make the 
ſtatues of the gods exactly in the way and 
manner preſcribed by the prieſts; in order, 
according to their opinion, that the attri- 


butes of the deity may be properly expreſſel. 


Hence it happens that the Indian ſtatues 
have from four to ſix hands; three, and 
ſometimes more, heads; and, in general, 
a very horrid appearance. The architect, 
however, has full ſcope for his genius, 
and is by no means ſubjected to the arbi- 
trary preſcriptions of the Brahmins. For 
this reaſon the Indian architecture exhibits 
more taſte, and is much more perfect, than 
their works of ſculpture: but I will not 
deny that the ſtatuaries alſo make excellent 
pieces when they are allowed to follow the 
impulſe of their own genius; as is proved 
by the many baſs-reliefs, crucifixes, madon- 
nas, vaſes, and. other articles. of ivory, 
which are here and there executed by the 
Indian artiſts.” P. 387. 

The ſame apology is urged by this very 
ſenſible writer for the defects, of a ſimilar 


kind, that appear in their paintings. In 
either 


—_ = 85 
either -xaſe their genius is equally cramped, 


and their progreſs. in the ind arts alike re- 


tarded. f F 8 2180 An 


* 


% In regard to the en of the In 


 dians, the caſe is the ſame as with, their 


ſculpture. - This much, is certain, that no 
one can follow. the dictates of his own genius, 

and paint the gods as he pleaſes. Every | 
innovation of this kind is conſidered as an 
act of impiety. The Brahmin, preſcribes 

the figure and form which a ſtatue muſt 

have: under theſe, and no other, it muſt 
be painted; and the leaſt part of his. care 
is whether theſe be conſiſtent or not with 
the rules of art and of good taſte. I have 

already obſerved, on different occaſions, that | 
the Indian mythology gives. to each deity. ” 
certain ſurname and ' appellation, the object 
of which is to expreſs their different quay - 
lities; and a painter, when he ſketches out 
a god, muſt repreſent theſe qualities alſo, - 
Thus, for example, Seeva is called the god 


who bears the trident; and for that reaſon 


he muſt be always repreſented with a tie. 
dent, in his hand. He is called, likewiſe, | 
the Conqueror of Death ; and, on that ag: 
count, muſt be delineated with a number 
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of ſabres, daggers, and fculls, lying around 
him, and with a man under his feet. He 
exhibits a horrid countenance; his mouth 
is diſtorted ; his eyes ſeem to dart forth 
fire; and he has around his neck a cord on 
which a great number of ſeulls are ftrung, 


The caſe is the ſame with all the other 


deities, which muſt always be repreſented 
in ſuch a manner as is agreeable to their 
character and attributes. From this 1t ap. 
pears, that the painting of the. Indians, 
like their ſculpture, is in the clofeſt con- 
nection with their theogony; and, as the 
Brahmins alone have the right of explaining 
it, they aſſume the excluſive privilege of 
judging in regard to works of painting and 
ſtatuary. As the painters are acquainted 

neither with the Sanſereet language nor theit 
mythology, it has been impoſed on them as 
a duty to conſult the Brahmins; and whoever 


tranſgreffes this law is puniſhed by expulſion 


from his caſt, This is the true reaſon why 


painting and ſtatuary have made ſo little 
Progreſs in India.“ P. 388. 


Thus, according to this author, has the 


deſpotiſm of ſuperſtition oppoſed an ever- 
; laſting barrier to the FO progreſs of the 


noble 


tern regions which, though leſs beautiful 


„ 
noble arts of ſculpture and painting in In- 
dia, and prevented the free operation of 
talents and exertion in a nation naturally 
the moſt ingenious and lively of all the A- 
ſiatics; a nation too, it may be added, the 


.ndividuals of which exhibit in their own per- 


fons, when in the full vigour of youth and 
health, the moſt perfect models of elegance 
and ſymmetry that ever employed the chiſſel or 
animated the pencil. The reflecting mind turns 
with horror from a proſpect ſo ſhaded with 
invincible barbariſm ; and, with increaſed 
pleaſure, contemplates thoſe diſtant weſ- 


and abundant, are yet bleſſed with the light 


of liberty, and exult in the een of 
a nobler theology 


Since the appearance of the third vo- 


lume of this work, which contained my 
Diſſertation on the 


ARCHITECTURE 


of the primitive race of Indians, the in- 
genious Mr. Daniell has publiſhed his Deſigns 


of Indian Buildings, and, the more attentively 


any perſon conſiders them, the more clearly ; 


he vw perceive that the Indian architecture 
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is not, as has been idly - argued, copied 
from either Egyptian or Perſian models; but 
that it is genuine Hindoo, and, in general, 
the reſult of their own mythological con- 
ceptions. This gentleman, who, with in- 
defatigable zeal in ſearch of the architec- 
tural antiquities of India, has aſcended the 
fnowy precipices of the Sewalic mountains, 
and dared the tropical fervours that deſcend 
direct on the vaſt temple at Ramankoil on 
the moſt ſouthern point of the Peninſula, 
has preſented the public with a greater va- 
riety of ſpecimens, in this line, than any 
preceding artiſt, and they will nearly all 
ferve as a forcible comment upon what has 
been previouſly urged, in the Diſſertation 
before alluded to, in reſpeCt to the origin and 
progreſs of Oriental architecture; - ſince, in 
theſe retroſpective ſurveys, the pyramid, the 
cone, and the oval, perpetually recur in per- 
fect uniſon with their mythological ſuperſti- 
tions reſpecting the beam of the ſun, the 
cave of Surya, or Mithra, the. chaotic egg, 
&c. &c. There is no occaſion for our 
retracing, in this place, ground already fo 


amply trod over; but I cannot omit ac- 


knowledging, in this place, either my own 
Gs numerous 
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numerous obligations to this diſtinguiſhed 


artiſt, or expreſſing my ſentiments how great- 
ly Indian literature is indebted 1 to bis rr | 
tive pencil. | | 
In fact, the higheſt idea wich which 0 

moſt eſteemed printed accounts had impreſſed 
my mind, added to the correct verbal rela- 
tions of intelligent travellers, who have, 
within a few late years, viſited the excavated 
temples of India, and the pagodas that every 
where erect their majeſtic ſummits in the pro- 


vinces ſubject to, or connected with, the 


Britiſh government, fell very far ſhort, in- 
deed, of what the magnificent ſketches of 


Mr. Daniell muſt ſuggeſt to every man who 


attentively ſurveys and conſiders them. In 
general, we have been accuſtomed to read 
the Mahommedan accounts of thoſe temples, 
which the deſolating fury of their own bar- 


bariſm has defaced in the fertile and po- 
pulous diſtricts conquered by them, and the 
ſacred: edifices of Benares, of Sumnaut, and 
of Seringham, excite in us the moſt pro- 


found aſtoniſhment. On theſe we gaze in 


the hiſtoric page with awe-ſtruck wonder, 
and regard their recorded dimenſions as al- 
| moſt incredible. It is not, however, in re- 
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gions ſabjugated” to the Mahom medan yoke, 
of under the Jürifdickom "of any foreign 


power, that we Göglit to” Eiben to diſcover 


the'moſt auguſt remains of ſacred architecture 


in Tridia; ihd yet unexplored regions of the 


ertreme ſouthern” Peninſula, to which the 
Illamite conquerors did not penetrate, buried 


in immenſe foreſts or emboſomed i in moun- 


taitis of granite, contain edifices of ſurpriſing 


magnitude executed in the boldeſt ſtyle of In- 


dian architecture; while many of the ſculp- 


tures that cover them, from the ſummit to the 


baſe, are wrought with uncommon ſpirit and 
elegance. Among animals thus ſculptured, 
the bull, the lion, the elephant, and the 
Cobra ſerpent, continually occur, being the 


principal ſymbols in their mythology; the 


three laſt, as objects which they are accuſ- 
tomed frequently to ſurvey, are generally well 
repreſented; but, it muſt be'owned, the lion, 
being, in modern times, at leaſt, a ſtranger 
in this region of Aſia, is, in general, very 


inaccurately deſigned. In truth, whereſoever 
f his fymbolical figure, rudely delineated as it 
uniformly is, occurs, we may, in general, 


reſt aſſuted, from this very circumſtance, that 
the — is of I antiquity. 
The 
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The pagoda of Ramiſſeram, kefiorg alluded 


to, on the iſland of Ramankoil, dedicated 
to the great God Mahadeva, deſerves parti- 


cularly ta be noticed as one of thoſe that awe 


the mind by the grandeur of its elevation: 


and this ſtupendous, but ſecluded, temple may 
probably lay claim to a date in antiquity ſu» 
perior to moſt, others in India; even the dif- 
tant date of | Rama's expedition, into theſe Ie 
gions, to recover his beloved 8174 from the 
hundred fangs of the gigantic Ravan, king 
of Ceylone. It ſtands claſe to the ſhore, and 
has felt the ſhock of the depredating wave, 
which has, for immemorial ages, been en- 
croaching upon it... Amidſt the inagceflible 
woods, alſo, that clothe the deſcerit of the 
Gauts, aſtoniſhing remains of ancient build- 
ings are to be found, conſiſting of very lofty 


columns of excellent proportion; and erec- 
tions, to ſome of which the romantic artiſts 


of India have given the moſt groteſque forms 
imagination can conceive. Among Mr. Da- 
niell's ſpecimens are alſo immenſe pytamidal 
maſſes of ſolid tone farmed like thoſe pyramids 
above Giza, where the bold projecting rock has 
received that figure from the inceſſant labour 
of the chiſſel. Theſe, like the Excavations 
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that line the ſhore of the Nile, exhibit ano- 


ther ſtriking inſtance of ſimilitude in the ar- 
chitecture of the two nations; while the Ca- 
nis Anubis and the Vara avatar, or Veeſhnu 
with the boar's head, ſhew their parallel con- 
ceptions in ſculptured imagery. For this 
aſtoniſhing diſplay of ſo many of the prodi- 


_ gies of ancient India, accompliſhed at great 


perfonal riſk and hazard, every lover of In- 
dian ſcience will feel the warmeſt gratitude to 


Mr. Daniell; accompanied with a fincere 


. wth that the laudable example which he 


has ſet may be followed by other profeſſional 


gentlemen in India, where a vaſt field for 
exertion is till open, and the reward will, 
doubtleſs, be proportioned to the labour. 
One reflection naturally. and forcibly in- 

trudes itſelf on. the mind while conſidering 
theſe amazing fabrics, and that is, the im- 


9 poſſibility of their having been erected except 


in thoſe remote periods when the great Indian 
empire was yet unbroken by the incurſion of 
foreigners ; when one ſupreme ſovereign A- 
HA-RAJAH ſwayed the righteous ſceptre of 
this happy country, by noble rewards en- 
couraged genius, patronized the rifing arts, 
_ with a ne wed, protected the 
"38804 . | efforts 
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mw efforts of the Weben architect. At the 
8 period of Alexander's invaſion we — 
, that the Indians were no longer firmly united 
, under one puiffant ſovereign, no longer 
f fought under one "'viftotivus banner the 
F diviſions among the fafahs had long com- 
menced, and their” contempt} or, àr leaſt, 
neglect, of the- ſupreme head of their order, 1 
had encouraged the warlike barbarians,0'of | 
every neighbouring country, to pour their ar- 
mies into that debilitated country and among 
that divided people. Toſappoſe undertakings, 
thus vaſt in deſign and arduous of execution, 
could poſſibly be finiſhed, or even projected, 
amidſt the turbulente and diſtraction of war, 
would argue abſurdity in the extreme. They 
are conſeq;uently to he contemplated as equal. 
ly auguſt and deciſioe monuments of the 
grandeur! of the ancient Indian empire when 
flouriſhing,” under its native — 
Nenne ieee n Kön 
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We are now, in the laſt plate, to enter 

upon a ſubject equally curious and abſtruſe: 

an art, the high antiquity of which, at 
| -  *_ 
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leaſt in India, has been very much diſputed, 
though no fact can be more clearly aſcer. 

tained than its having early flouriſhed in that 

region of Aſia, Under a former head we have 
| een how early the Indians had attained. the 

arts of deſign, ' ſculpture, and metallurgy; 


in what remote periods they carved on wood 


and ſtone the images and avatars of the 
gods, and the animals, and objects deemed 
facred by them, the gooſe of Brahma, the 
bull of Seeva, the garuri, or eagle, of Veeſh- 
nu, the elephant-head of Ganeſa, the ſer- 
pent, the lotos, and - other ſymbols with 
which all the caverns abound. We have 
heard Mr. Halhed's judgement *© with reſpect 
to the ancient coins of Nepaul and Caſh- 
mere, and the ſeals of Bootan and Thi- 
bet, * impreſſed or engraved with the oldeſt 
Sanſcreet characters and mythology, In 


the Inſtitutes alſo, regulating our deciſion 


by the aſcertained age of that book, we 
have ſeen how very early they had learned 
the difficult proceſs of enchaſing in gold, 
and of piercing fine gems, diamonds, and 


Tubies;”+ but we perhaps have not taken 


See page 583 preceding. . dee page 685 preceding. 
ſufficient 
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fafficient notice of the Sanſereet alphabe- 
tical writing conſpicuouſly cut in the Ele- 
phanta cavern, and on the breaſt of the 
principal figure in the grand triple buſt; 
for that is, in fact, M RAVIN e, and ex- 
hibits, at once, à ſurpriſing proof of the 
antiquity of the art and of the alphabet. 

The hieroglyphics, engraved on the gra- 
nite of Egypt, are the only ancient ſpeci- 
mens of this art that can at all vie in an- 
tiquity with thoſe of India; at that period, 
to have poſſeſſed inſtruments proper to cut 
them on that granite ſo deeply and durably, 
argues, in the Egyptians, no ſmall advance in 
chemical ſcience; and, in truth, as few of the 
inferior claſſes of precious ſtones are of a much 
harder ſubſtance than Egyptian granite, their 
being able to operate upon it may well be 
deemed to imply ſuch an acquaintance with 
the uſe of thoſe important machines in this ſci- 
ence, the wheel and the drill, as would enable 


them to engrave on the more valuable gems. 


There is no occaſion, however, on this ſub- 
jet, to have recourſe to conjeFure; the e- 
vidence of Scripture, in favour of Egyptian 
genius, 1s clear and expreſs; for Pharoah, 


in exalting Joſeph to the elevated rank 
which 
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which he enjoyed in his cn; 1s ſaid to 
have given him his ring or fignet,* which 
neceſſarily . implies an engraving. This e- 
vent took place in the 18th century before 
Chriſt, and, much about the ſame period, 
Judah, is ſaid to have given his fgnet and his 
ring in pledge to Tamar.+ Afterwards we 
find the Jewiſh artiſts engraving, on the ſub. 
ſtance of the hardeſt - and moſt valuable 
ſtones, the names and ſymbols of the twelve 
tribes of Iſrael, intended to adorn the ephod 
and breaſt-plate of the Jewiſh high-prieſt; the 
aſſortment of thoſe ſtones was equally ſuperb 
and beautiful, for Moſes is thus commanded, 
And thou ſhalt ſet it in ſettings of *ſtones, even 
four rows of ſtones : the firſt row ſhall be a ſar- 
dius, a topaz, and a carbuncle this ſhall be 
the firſt row. 
And the ſecond row. ſhall be an emerald, a 

ſapphire, and a diamond. 
And the third row, a Ii b, an gat, 
and an amethyſt, 
And the fourth row, a : beryl, and an onyx, 


and a jaſper : they Mall be ow in 74 in. their 


enclyſings. 4 


* Geneſis xli. 42. I Geneſis, xxxviii. 18. 
1 Exodus, xxviii. 17, 18, 19, 20. 


But, 


of! 
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But, what is more important to our pur- 
poſe, Moſes is alſo commanded to take two 
onyx-flories ; and GRAVE ON THEM THE. NAMES 
of the children of Iſrael : 
Six of their names on one lone, and the 
other fix names of the reſt on the other Ae 
according to their birth, ad <4 N 
With the wokk OF AN ENGRAVER IN 
1 LIKE THE ENGRAVINGS OF A sIGNET, 
ſhalt thou engrave the two flones with the names 
of the children of Iſrael : - thou ſhalt . rum 
to be ſet in ouches of gold.* 
Thus much was proper to be ſaid in Juſtice 
to the claims of Egypt to very high and 
ancient proficiency in the lapidary's and en- 
graver's art; but the claims of India aſcend 
far higher; and the learned naturaliſt, Mr. 
Raſpe, has laboured with very great [ſucceſs 
to eſtabliſh them. He has very  judiciouſly | 
obſerved that India, beſides the ingenuity and 
mechanic turn of her ſons, has natural claims 
to the invention of this art which Egypt 
never poſſeſſed. By natural claims, he means 
to ſay, that Nature has abundantly done that 
for India which ſhe never did for Egypt; and, 
„Exodus, xxvili. 9, 10, 11, 5 
* from 
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© from times immemorial, has produced from 
the inexhauſted mines of her peninfula and 
iſlands, her quarries, and rivers, all the very 
beſt ſorts of precious, fine, and hard, ſtones 

which lapidaries and engravers work upon; 


together with every ſubſtance and material 


which ſharpen their tools and conquer their 
otherwiſe invincible | hardneſs; — the real 
Oriental diamond, at once the object and 
tool of the lapidary and engraver, the ruby- 
fapphire, emerald, topaz, chryſolite, the ſar- 
donyx, chalcedon, onyx, cornelian, jaſper, — 


as alſo a particular ſort of diamond - ſpar 
which cuts diamonds incomparably better 
than the beſt emery.”* Egypt, he adds, had 


only jaſpers, porphyries, and ſome other hard 
 filiceous ſtones, of its own production; its 


famous emerald mines, in the Thebaic deſert, 


are either loſt or exhauſted ; or, according to 
his own and Mr. Dutens' opinion, never pro- 
duced the real emerald ; and he affirms they 
never had the real diamond, nor even the dia- 


mond-ſpar, without which the __— could 
not operate. 


* Raſpe's Introduction to Tafſie's engraved Gems, vol. i. p. 14. 
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This ſtatement, from ſo high an authority 
as Mr. Raſpe, is very forcible, and I think the 
arguments uſed are decifive, eſpecially when 
the ſpecimens of ancient Indian engraving on 
gems, which are exhibited in Mr. Taflie's 


valuable collection, are at the ſame time at- 


tentively conſidered. The firſt of theſe is a 
beautiful EMERALD belonging to Mr. Wilkins, 


and bearing the Indian six, or lion, with a 
Sanſcreet inſcription which marks it for an an- 


tique, though it is impoſſible to ſay of what 
date. He ſpeaks of the ſtyle of the engraving 
as bold and impreſſive, and equal to the beſt 
works of the old Egyptian ſchool. The ſecond 
is of LAP1S LAZUL1, in the poſſeſſion of Mr. 
Townley, repreſenting a man and woman ſit- 
ting on a kind of throne, and habited in the 
manner and ſtyle of the ancient bas- reliefs diſ- 
covered at Salſette and Elephanta. A third 


is on surrnux; and a fourth of OxienTAL 


GARNET exhibiting figures dreſſed nearly ſi- 
milar. He has alſo publiſhed ſome zodiac 
figures of preſumed Indian fabrication; but 
they are very doubtful. | 

Mr. Guiſe, late ſurgeon of the hoſpital at 
Surat, has alſo, with indefatigable zeal, col» 
lected, and recently imported into his native 


country, 
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country, ſome yer curious ſpecimens of en- | 


graved ſeals, and rings, undoubtedly , Hindoo, 


12 


from the ſymbols and ebaracters which they 


exhibit. ,, One of them, the lion, « or SING, on, 


a cornelian, rude . enough deſigned, but 


deeply, cut in t ſtone, with a lotos riling 


7 


from his back; a anoth er, on | lapis lazuli, of a- 


peacock, with its tall expanded, the my- 
thologic bird on which Carticeya rides, the 
Indian Mars, WhO leads along the radiant 
hoſt; of heaven, deſignated. by its ſpapgled 
plumage; and ſeveral like thoſe of Mr. Town- 
ley, habited and throned after the manner 


of the Elephanta figures, are deſerving of 


very minute attention from the . 
They were dug out of the earth in the neigh- 
bourhood o Surat, and, doubtleſs, many 
more that earth conceals, which time and fu- 
ture reſearch, ſimilar to the "faudable and 
zealous inquiry of Mr. Guiſe, will not fail 
to recover from its obſcuring | boſom. SO 
M. Bartolomeo alſo entirely agrees with the 


above accounts of the {kill of the old 1 In- 


dians in engraying ſeals and. rings, and men- 
tions two or three very valuable ſpecimens | 


* * had ſeen in India, „„ 
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»The Indians,” be obſetves, * bre ak- 


euſtomed to examine the water of diamonds 
always at night by the light of 4 lamp. In 
Europe, diamonds are ſeparited by fawing 
them; but the Indians ſplit them, of cut 
them down to the proper ſize, — a labour in 
which they are much more expert than the 
Europeans. Some yeats ago, the Great Mogul 
had a diamond which weighed” 2794 carats; 


It was valued at two millions five ' hundred 


thouſand rix-dollars. This diamond, theres 
fore, exceeds in value any hitherto known; 
for the large diamond of the grand duke of 
Tuſcany weighs only 139, the Sanct 166; 
and the famous Pitt diamond ! z6 W wy 
grains. 

i« The artiſts of Ceylon prepare nage and 
heads for canes, which contain a eompleke 
aſſortment of all the precious ſtones found in 
that iſland. Theſe aſſemblages are called ar- 
gons de Ceilan, and are ſo named becauſe they 
conſiſt of a collection of gems which reflect 
various colours, ſuch as the red ruby, the ſky 


blue fapphire, the golden yellow topaz, called 
by the ancients chryſolite, the green emerald, 


which | found myſelf in Ceylon, though ſome 


aſſert that it is not a production of that 


Vol. VII. D ͤ d iſland; 


l 
country, ſome very curious ſpecimens of en- 4 
graved ſeals, and rings, undoubtedly , Hindoo 


from the. ſymbols. and gbarafters, which" they 
exhibit. , One of them, the lion, « 55 $ING, © s 
a. cornelian, rudely | enough deſi igned, 710 a 
deeply, cut in t ſſone, with a lotos riſing i 


fram his back; .anothe er, on | lapis lazuli, of a. 
peacock, with its tail. expanded, the _my- 
thologic bird on which Carticeya rides, the 
Indian Mars, who leads along the radiant 
hoſt; of heaven, deſignated, by its ſpapgled 
plumage; and ſeveral like thoſe of Mr. Town- 
ley, habited and throned after the manner 
of the Elephanta figures, are deſerving. of 
very minute attention from the antiquary. 
They were dug out of the earth in the neigh. 
bourhood o Surat, and, doubtleſs, many 
more that earth conceals, which time and fu- 
ture reſearch, ſimilar to the "faudable and 
zealous inquiry, of Mr. Guile, will not fail 
to recover from its obſcuring | boſom. SA 
M. Bartolomeo alſo entirely, Agrees \ with, the 
above accounts of the ſkill 'of the old In- 
dians in engraying ſeals and "rings, and f men- 
tions two or three very valuable ſpecimens | 


which ddd ſeen in India, Sour 
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„ The Indians,” he obfetves, „ bre l. 


cuſtomed to examine the water of diamonds 
always at night by the light of 4 lamp. In 
Europe, diamonds are ſeparated by fawing 
them; but the Indians ſplit them, of cut 
them down to the proper ſize, a labour in 
which they are much more expert than the 
Europeans: Some yeats ago, the Great Mogul - 
had à diamond which weighed” 2794} carats; 
It was valued at two millions five hundred 
thouſand rix-dollars. This diamond, there« 
fore, exceeds in value any hitherto - known; 
for the large diamond of the grand duke of 
Tuſcany weighs only 139, the Sanct 1065, 
and the famous Pitt diamond. ! 36 carats W 
grains. 
e The artiſts of Ceylon prepare TOR athl 
heads for canes, which contain à eortiplete 
aſſortment of all the precious ſtones found in 
that iſland. Theſe aſſemblages are called Jar- 
gons de Ceilan, and are ſo named becauſe they 
conſiſt of a collection of gems which reflect 
various colours, ſuch as the red ruby, the fly 
blue fapphire, the golden yellow topaz, called 
by the ancients chryſolite, the green emerald, 
which 1 found myfelf 1 in Ceylon, though ſome 
aſſert that it is not a production of that 
L.. iſland; 


1 A 
* 4 * 
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iſland alſo the amethyſt, beryl; opal, and 
garnet. All theſe ſtones. may be procured at 
wry wrt the iſland of Ceylon, at Cochin 
55 and Calicut in Malabar, 4 at Madras on 
| the ee Carnreandel -.; 2p cr 41k onthe 
The Oriental 1 are octaganal 
and ſharp- pointed. This form, their colour, 
water, and Juſtre, with the.livelineſs. of their 
irr adiation, - Are / the eſſential - Characteriſtics: | 
by which they may be diſtinguiſhed: from, the 
agates, cornelians, chalcedonies, ſwallow». 
ſtones, opals, onyxes, and cats, eyes, which, 
according to the ſyſtem of Wallerius, belong 
to, the. flex genus, are not much eſteemed 
on the coaſt of Malabar, though ſome of 
them are brought thither from: Arabia. Perſia, 
and the northern part. of India,, Soy 36 
On a ſeal ring of the king: of c 
cor, which Sanity. of a very] hard; and-ya- 
7 30 nn 1 Slow 1 An. %% %. IHR! 
„%% Potens, in his bodk Der Pierre vfb ell Pires fiery 


p. e ſpeaking of the emerald, haz it i greif iN found in 
America, near Manta, in Peru, or, the valley of Funka, 1 in the 
mountains of 'New Granada and Popiyan, © and was not known to 
the neirnts;” The author of this ' voyage? alle#ts}! that he fund 
emeralds in Ceylon, and I myſelf have obtained ſome of them 
from that iſland,” == Fons rA. lb EA AED 
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loable ſtone, the following words are in- 
ſcribed : Sbri Padmanabben, - This is one of 
the ſacred names given to Veeſbnu, and con- 
tains an alluſion to the birth of that deity: 
Shri ſignifies ſacred, Padna denotes the nym- 
hea, and Nabhen one who fits in "the in- 
terior part of this flower. The reader will 
recollect, from what has been before ſaid, 
that the nymphes is à ſymbol of water, and 
of every thing created from it. The above 
words ſerve as à convincing proof that the 
Indians are certainly acquainted with the art 
of cutting upon ſtone. A like ring was 
in the poſſeſſion of the king of Ceylon, V. 
nal Dberma Suryada, who embraced the 
Chriſtian religion, and at baptiſm got the 
name of Don John of Auſtria, On this riig 
the god Budba was Ons: under the hu⸗ * 
man form.“ P. 392 to 3 57. 5 

The Ayeen Akbery has a chapter on the | 
Indian mode of ſetting in gold the infinite 
variety of precious ſtones with which» their 
country abounds, and on their caridus' gold 
filigree Work, in which they are there ſaid! 5 
to be. exquiſite nals as neee on "Oy ' 
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A very high price for theit operations in "this 
branch of the profeſſion. In the preceding 
Diſſertation, .(at page' 551 of this volume,) 
the reader will find à confiderable extract 
from that chapter; and Mr. Bartolomeo, in 
this inſtance, as well as the former, bears 
_ deciſive teſtimony to theit ſcientific ſkill. In. 
deed, when it is cbnſidered that, in India, the 
ſon never deviates from the occupation which 
his father purſued, through a long ſucceſſion 
of generations, there is no wonder that the 
inhabitants ſhould carry the mechanical arts 
to the utmoſt degree of attainable perfection, 
by a race equally ignorant. and diſdainful 

of European attainments. £ 
To conelude; in whatever light we oontem- 
plate this wonderful people, whether as artiſts 
and mechanics, or as - ſcholars and. philoſo- 
pphers, we are loſt in mingled admiration and 
aſtoniſhment ; and, while we lament many of 
their local prejudices and blind ſuperſtitions; 


ve cannot avoid feeling a juſt indigeation 


againſt, thoſe ſucceſſive oppreſſors that, in 


every age, have devaſtated their beautiful 
country, and finally ſubverted their ancient 
* happy . ment. 
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DISSERTATION, &. 


' CHAPTER I. 


Ancient claſſical Writers very defeAtive in Infor 
mation, raſpecting the INTERNAL POLICY of the 


Indians. — Accounted fer in the Reluctance of © 


the Indians to admit Viſits from Foreigners, and 
in the Imunction of Menu to. themſelves not to 
Paſs the ATTOCK, — Their Relations, however, 


not wholly to be rejected. — The Government N 


MONARCHICAL, buf not de eſpottc, and founded on 
tbe Principles of the PATRIARCHAL, — The un- 
limited Power of the Brabmins, immediately de- 
rived from a divine Source, in the Control of 
| the regal Authority, and in the arbitrary 
Interpretation of the Laws, rendered it 4 
Kind of Tazocracy, — Hereditary Counſel 

lors of the Crown, in Peace and War; all 
E 5 - the 


* 
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'' thigh” nominallyj and iy Law intruſted to 
tte Kur TRI, of Rajan, Tribe, akimateh 
depended on themſelves. — Wiſdom of the origi- 
by Di vißon of "the Hindbos into youR' CASTS. 
ET}eir Doris Rrehrs, odImmontries, 
eeſpectively 'confideretl,—The Police eflabliſh- 
e "throighout the Indian Empire extrenith 
Mc and rigid. — The Duties of its Offi 
tert. Mat Police ſanttioned by a Copy 
' 4objcb beld out Rx w] AR DVS as flattering as the 
IT: Ponientunnrs it denounced were terrible and 
ae ata baornebic vidiitan, 
0931390 Ind ry Ant 10 vo ier Ait 
S bien of the original form of 
ä government eſtabliſtied in India, little 
folit-infortaribn can be expected from the 
caſio" page of antiquity; beeaòſe à perfect 
| kyowledge/of the mode in Which the govern- 
ment of a cobntry is conducted neceſſarily 
iümphies an intimate acquaintance with its hiſ- 
tou Buty concerning*that hiſtory, through 
the whole volume of amiquity, there are ſcat- 


tetecl only the fainteſt gimmerings of intelli- 


| gende land this univerſal und continued igno- 
rance oß the ne ienits, in eguid to the domeſtic 


hiſtory of India, EN to be accounted for 


N 
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in the peculiar, manners of this peo 
ple, who ſeem. neither to —— angie 6 
viſit other nations nor to receive: viſits from 

then. 1 i RA 

In truth, forbidden, under the ſeuereſt pes 

naltien the legiſlature. could inflifh, to wander 

beyond the limits of the country which gave 
him birth; attached to that country as well by 
its fertility and beauty as by the neceſſity 
which there exiſted of his daily performing a 
multitude of ſacred rites and ceremonious 
ablutions preſcribed by his religion, and 
poſſibly ordained for that very purpoſe -by\the 
wiſe policy of Menu; fixed by the decree of 
the ſame legiſlator to a rank and claſs amo 
his fellow · creatures, from which thoſe . 
table decrees allowed no poſſible deviation; 
the ancient Indian could poſſeſs little TO 
to be gratified in, regard to foreign kingdoma, 

of whoſe exiſtence, indeed, in any extent or 

| number, his) ſecluded ſituation, would natu- 

rally render him in an great degree: ignorant. 

He profeſſed alſo a religion ſo diuectly oppoſite, 

in its leading P inciples to thoſe of lnbat fu- 

rious Mahommedan ſuperſtition; which after- 

wards deluged with blood his unhappy: coun- 

try, that it neither ſought nor, admitted of 

E e 3 proſelytes 8 
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proſelytes; and, while he conſcientiouſly-obey. 
ed the mandates of a ſyſtem of juriſprudence, 
which prohibited any immediate intercourſe 
with the individuals of all the various tribes, 
except his own, that inhabited his native 
region, he could not fail of ſcrupulouſly ab. 
ſtaining from the defilement inevitably con- 
ſequent. on an intercourſe, ſtill more ſtrictly 
interdicted, with foreigners. The Arrocx, 


the moſt weſtern river of the Panjab, the very 


name of which implies forbidden, was appoint- 
ed by Menu to be the eternal barrier between 
them and alien nations, and to paſs it was to 
incur at once the chaſtiſement of man and the 

curſe of God. | 
. On the other hand, deterred by their natu- 
ral reluctance to admit ſtrangers within their 
cities, few travellers in ancient times penetra- 
ted far into India, and fewer ſtill into the 
myſtic theology and abſtruſe lore, of the 
Brahmins.. The viſits to that country of 
Zaratuſht and Pythagoras, for the noble pur- 
poſe of inveſtigating the principles of their 
philoſophy, are among the few recorded in 
hiſtory. In reſpect to their commerce with 
the Egyptians and Arabians, that branch of it 
was carried on principally along the coaſts of 
the 


a 
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the Peninfuls; aud Uhnofe“ and CDU. oa | 
to have been the utmolſt lirnits öf tlie mügtk 
tion of thoſe merchants ef Upper Tndia, Cho 


that ſuch aſtonihing fables were circulatet in 
the ancient World concertting” this" little ex. 
plored country, where every thing vult and 
prodigious was ſuppoſed to genetute and a“ 
bound; of all which, che 5 Pfliny has 
been the diligent colleRtot and the" too Faith« 
ful narrator. CONDUTTN 2904 HD ITT een 
The Indian toltiiias alſo, nth phi 
they were by their ſubjefts, as the vicegeretits 
of God on earth, with. a revetential awe little 
ſhort of idolatry, poſſeſſing treaſures beyond | 
calculation, and power without limit, in their 
hereditary domain, felt no ſting of avarice, no 
ardour of ambition, to goad zhent to the co 
queſt of ſurtounding nations whom they con- 
ſidered as Mzleeches, infidels, outraſts of God, 
and occupying à ſtation it the ſcale of RY 
nity far infetior'to thiemſelves and the favour- 
ed tribe of the great Brahma: Over ſuch 
vaſſals, they would have thought it ingls“ 
rious to have reigned; happy would it have 
been for the 'Hindoos, in after-ages, had 
the Perſian and Tartar ſovereigns, their neigh- 
Ee 4 | bours 


traded to Perſia und Tärtaty! Hetice'it üofe 


„ 


bours on the weſt and north, been of the 
ſame opinion with themſelves! !! 

Not abſolutely relying on what claſſical wri- 
| Pan have written concerning India, yet, in the 
courſe of our retroſpect, not wholly regardleſs 
of their exaggerated narrations, let us conſult 
the more accurate accounts which Britiſh dili- 
gence and zeal, in India, have recently procured 


for us of that country in its earlieſt periods, 


either from books or living authorities of the 


higheſt rank; let us inquire what actually 


was that government ſo celebrated for its wiſ- 
dom and equity, and in what manner it was 
conducted to render it at once ſo men and 
ſo reſpectable. FF 
It certainly was, in the ſtricteſt 3 
narchical, but with very juſt and ſevere checks 
to guard againſt the poſſible abuſe of the pow - 
ers intruſted to the ruling ſovereign. The 
Indian monarchy, as originally eſtabliſhed, at 
the ſame time exhibits to us in a more marked 
manner than moſt other countries of Aſia 
glaring veſtiges of the original patriarchal 
mode of government, founded on the model 
of the paternal, in which the chief of each fa- 
mily exerciſed the ſovereign juriſdiction over 
the individuals of it, even to the infliction 


of 


al 
h 
A 
A 


riſh unviolated for /a long {acceflion; of ages. 
With the regal, in him were e | 
cerdotal dignity, and a kind of prophetic 5 


19 * 
of death, when merited; continuing to flou- 5 


ſanctity of character, ſuppoſed to have de- 


ſcended to him from that venerable perſonage 
who was the grand fountain of all poſt- 


diluvian honours; the {KIN G, -/PRIEST,;-and 


PROPHET, of the regenerated. world! A, band 
of holy Brahmins, who, like the Magi of Per- 
ſia, were the hereditary counſellors of the In- 


dian crown, conſtantly attended in the palace, 


and around the ſacred perſon of the prince, 
to give him their advice in the moſt important 


concerns of his empire, to inculcate upon 


him the duty of a juſt and wiſe ſovereign, 
at ſtated periods to chaunt the ſolemn hymns 


of devotion, to aſſiſt at the frequently return- 
ing rites. of ſacrifice, and explain the omens of 
the blazing alta. 4466 e: 2157 
Though the functions of government, by 
FE laws of Menu, devolved on the Khettri 
or Rajah tribe; yet it is certain, that, in every 
age of the Indian empire, aſpiring Brahmins 
have uſurped and ſwayed the imperial ſceptre. 


A whole nation of Brahmins was found by 


Alexander in the weſtern diſtricts of India, on 


whom, 25 


— 


whom, for their obſtinate oppolicion; that 


conqueror exerciſed the greateſt ſeverity, and 
even crucified their king. But, in fact, there 
was little neceſſity for the Brahmin to graſp at 
empire: he ruled both the empire and the 
monarch : he was greater out of the purple 
than in it. Without the immediate ſanction 
of that tribe, in no event of national conſe- 
quence did the ſovereign dare to embark, either 
in the ſeaſon of profound peace, or amidſt the 
turbulence of the embattled field. He was 
inveſted with equal power in the palace and 


in the camp. He elevated alternately the 


olive of peace, or wielded the thunderbolt 
of war. Strabo poſitively aſſerts,“ and his 
_ affertion is confirmed by the reſults of mo- 


dern inquiry, that the code of Brahmin law 
was not originally committed to writing 7 in 


fact, the very name of that code, which is 
MznumMsR1TT, or inſlitutes remembered from 
Menu, proves this repreſentation to be juſt, 
Till the age of Vyaſa they were depofited 
ſolely in the memory of the Brahmins; and 
to them the prince applied in all matters of 
- difficulty,” On ne 1 extreme Meret 
SH, 2900 in 
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nal urgeney he videos them * the dead of 


the night, and their anſwers were giwen in 
all that gloomy pomp and profound ſolemnity 
attendant on the midnight hour. By an over- 

ſtrained conception of the high ſanctity of the 
prieſtly character, artfully encouraged for po- 

litical purpoſes by the prieſt himſelf, and cer- 
tainly not juſtified by any precept given by 
Noah to his poſterity, the Brahmin: ſtood in 
the place of the Deity to the infatuated: ſons 
of Indian ſuperſtition ;: the will of heaven was 


thought to be uttered from his lips, and his 


deciſion was reverenced as the irrevocable fiat 
of deſtiny. Thus, boaſting: the poſitive in- 
terpoſition of the Deity in the fabrication 
of its ſingular inſtitutions, guarded from 
infraction by the terror of exciting the di- 


vine wrath, and directed principally by the 


ſacred tribe, the Indian government as origi- 

nally formed may be juſtly conſidered in the 
light of a THEOCRACY ; a theocracy the more 
terrible, becauſe the name of God, by this 
perverſion, was made uſe of to ſanction and 
ſupport the moſt dreadful ſpecies of deſpo- 
tiſm ; a deſpotiſm, which, not content with 
ſubjugating the body, tyrannized over the 
proſtrate faculties of the enſlaved mind. 


We 


We are informed by Strabo, that the great 


even diſtinct claſſes, but we know, from more 
authentic ſources, that this diviſion was only 


four- fold, that is to ſay, into the claſſes ſacer- 


dotal and regal; the tribe agricultural and 
mercantile; and that of-artificers, mechanics, 
and ſervants. Theſe, however, are again ſub- 
divided into an infinite variety of inferior 
caſts, and in theſe, by the arbitrary mandate 
of their great legiſlator, they are bound to re- 
main without hope of removal or poſſibility 
of exaltation. The apparent impolicy of this 

diviſion has been often deſcanted upon, and 
juſtly anathematized as a barbarous attempt to 
Chain down the powers of the human ſoul, to 
check the ardour of emulation, and.damp, the 
fire of genius. On that ground, it certainly 
deſerves the ſevereſt reprobation; yet, by this 
arrangement, it ſhould be remembered, the 
happineſs and ſecurity of a vaſt, empire was 
preſerved inviolate during. a long ſeries of ages 
under their early ſoyereigns; by curbing the 
Gon ſpirits of ambitious individuals, inteſtine 
feuds were in a great meaſure prevented, the 
wants of an immenſe population were amply 
nn for by the induſtry of the labouring 
39 | 5 claſſes, 


body of the Indian nation was divided into 


<< 
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dlaſſes, and the ſeveral branches of trade and 


manufacture were carried to the utmoſt de- 
gree of "attainable perfection. Though the 
ſtern ferocity of Mahommedan deſpotiſm hath 


inſulted their religion and overturned their 
government, yet they have not been able to 


rend from them the ſuperior palm of excel 
lence to which the curious ptoductioqs of the 


Indian loom are ſo highly entitled; and the 
exquiſite work in gold and jewellery, that 


paſſes through the pliant fingers of the Indian 


axtiſt, remains ſtill unrivalled. i in "yy com- 
mercial region of the earth. Ir Ke. 10 


The wide diffuſion of the ganlereck chess 


language, and mythology, over the whole 


eaſtern quarter of Aſia, appears fully to juſti- 
fy the Brahmin aſſertions that the empire, in 

very remote periods, extended from tlie mouth 
of the Indus, welt; to the Sea of China, eaſt; 
and from the Thibetian mountains, north, to 

Cape Cotnorin in the ſouth. Theſe are the 
vaſt lines of 'demareation which sir William 


| Jones, from the Brahwin records, ſometimies 
aſſigtis to tlie ancient empire of India; and, if 


Mr. Halhed's aſſertion be correct. 4 tat he 
found the Sanſereet characters; and and emblems 


alluſive to the Sanſcreet mythology, ſo univer- 


ſally 
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fally engraved on the coins of Aſſam, "SRP? | | 


and Caſhmere, as well as on thoſe of Bootan 
and Thibet,” “ their claims to that wide do- 
main ſeem to be indubitably eſtabliſhed ; and 
it ſhould not be forgotten that the very ſame 
books record the migration, near four thou- 
ſand years ago, of the heretic Chineſe from 
the -boſom of the mother-country, towards 
the regions lying nearer the riſing ſun. T 
This mighty empire was governed, accord- 
ing to their own annals, by one ſupreme mo- 
narch, the Maha Rajah, or Great Rajah, to 
whoſe ſovereign control through its whole ex- 
tent a numerous claſs of ſubordinate rajahs was 
obedient, and wiſely to govern ſuch an immenſe 
territory, it will readily be granted, required 
the full exertion of all the ſacerdotal, regal, 
and prophetic functions with which this ſu- 
perſtitious people have inveſted their firſt ve- 
nerated ſovereigns, after the flood of Satyau- 
rata Menu. Theſe princes, therefore, form- 
ed a chain of feudatories, governing vaſt king- 
doms, governed, in their reſpective diſtricts, 
by the ſame laws that bound he eren, 


Tn me, Prue this har. 3. 
1 Sir Wm Jones + Effey on the Chineſe Nation . 
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and equally reſtrained by the Preſence and 


power of the Brahmins from abuſing the office' 


of chief magiſtrate delegated- to them by the 
ſupreme Brahma and the ſacred tribe, who, 


in the order of creation, ſprang from his head, 


like Minerva from the head of Jove. - ..-.. 


Nothing could haye prevented the ancient 
Indian kings, exalted and revered as they were 
by their ſubjects, from becoming deſpotic ty- 
rants, but this ſalutary reſtraint upon their 
power, added to the powerful arisTocracy 
which the inferior, but valiant, nobility of their 
own tribe compoſed. The Brahmin might 
be faithleſs to the truſt repoſed 1n him by his 
god; but the inferior rajah diſdained. illegal 
and diſhonourable ſubmiſſion: he well knew, 
and, at the hazard of being and fortune, 
would aſſert, the rights of his caſt. The truth 
is, that, whatever arguments may be urged 
againſt an oyergrown ariſtocracy. in a highly 
monarchical government, they, conſtitute {till 
the great barrier againſt the exorbitant power 


and uſurpation of the crown itſelf. Were 


the natural Jealouſy, the conſanguinity, the 
combined influence of a high · minded nobility, 


in a government, deſtroyed; the liberty, or 


rather the remains of liberty, 40 that ſtate, 


would 
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n quickly annihilated, and complete 
deſpotiſm eſtabliſh itſelf upon its ruins: 7+: 
By his high office, the Marajah had the foe 
power of directing the national vengeance a. 
gainſt the common foe, and of ſummoning” all 
the inferior rajahs to the field, at the head of 
the quota of troops which every ſeparate pro- 
vince was compelled, by ſtipulation, to fur- 
niſh, The imperial army of India, therefore, 
when aſſembled together, muſt have conſiſt- 
ed of an immenſe body of horſe, foot, and 
elephants; and we ought not to conſider as 
ſo highly exaggerated, the account given in 
claſſical writers, that Sandrocottus, or, in 
Sanſcreet, Chandragupta, who had uſurped the 
| throneof the ancient Marajahs on the Ganges, 
had-raiſed an army, to oppoſe the Greeks in 
that quarter, of 600,000 men. This number is 
in perfect uniſon with the immenſe extent, 
power, and population, of India, at that pe- 
riod, and greater armies have been ſince 
brought into the field of Indian war. Strabo, 
indeed, from Megaſthenes, informs us,“ 
that, in his time, the great Indian empire con- 
ſiſted of one hundred eee nations, 
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wrote to Cæſar, then at Antioch, 


: pendent on his power. The regal honours j In 
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each of which was governed by its own pes 


culiar prince: a deſcendant of Porus afterwards 
ſoliciting 
his alliance, and boaſting, that he, at 
that time, reigned over 600 tributary princes, 
but moſt of theſe could only have been gover- 


nors of cities, or chiefs of ſmall cantons, de- 


their families, as in the chiefs, were heredita- 
ry; they had the power of life and death, but 
were compelled, by tremendous obligations and 
the forfeiture of caſt, to regulate their deci 
ſions by the grand legiſlative code of Menu. 
An aſſembly of the Brahmins, ſitting in judge. 
ment on a vicious or tyrannical king, may 
condemn him to death, and the ſentence is 
recorded to have been executed; but no crime 
affects the life of the Brahmin, he may ſuffer 


temporary degradation from his caſt, but his 


blood muſt never ſtream on the ſword of juſ- 
tice; he is a portion of the deity, he is invio- 
lable, he is invulnerable, he is immortal! 
so profound, ſo inextinguiſhable, was the 


reſpect, with the-dawn of life, inculcated, and, 


through every period of it, paid, both. by 
prince and ſubject, to that code; ſo perfect 


ly did every member of the four claſſes knoe 
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and, from dread of the horribte punimment 
denounceh aguinſt the breach or omiſſön 
of them, perform the duties Tincartibent' on 
his peculiar ſtation; that, while piety and 
fortitude reigned at the helm, wine the Maba 
R3j#h' himfelf continued faithful to the afl 
truſt repoſed in him, while the Brahmins fe- 
mained vigilant and uncorrupted, the wtihol 
tranquillity could not fail of pervading every 


quarter of the empire. Strabo, with his uſual 


correctneſs, informs us, that the Indian ſove- 


reigus were obliged to ſnew theinſelves publich 


to the people once a day, to hear petitions, to 
redreſs grievances, to determine differences . 
filing among their ſubjects; nor could they 
riſe from the tribunal till all were heard; and 
every claim aq; uſted: the deſcendants of Ti. 


mur religiouſſy adhered to this Indian rufe. In 


all negotiations; the publie faith when onte 
plighted in any treaty was inviolably pre- 
ſerved, The figure of an anchor, 'the Tacred 


ſymbol of truth and Nability; Was engraved 


upon the grand imperial ögnes ufed Epen 
thoſe ſolemn occaſions x“ẽ1ͤñꝛk 907 


While the main ſpring of this vaſt political 


| machine performed its functions with un- 


»» Philoſtratys, lb. iii. cap. 11. 1 
deviating 
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deviating regularity, all the -inforion move 


ments were. in perfect; uniſon with ata but, 
when, the nepested invaſiono ofij Tartar and 
Perſian wattiors had at length ſhaken ito 
its gente their ancient throne, and wWeaken- 
ed, their enormops power, a, general nalau- 
ation, both in diſeipline and morals, {took 
place in all the ſubordinate branches of the 
monarchy, , „The inferior rajahs / renaqunced 
their accuſtomed obedience to their chief; 
and, aſpiring to independence; in their ro- 
ſpective diſtricts, forgot equally the laws of 
Menu, and reverence for the Brahmin wo 
ougbt to have enforeed it; and dhe well 
poiſed empize: of Hindoſtan tottered. to its 
foundations. Internal diviſions added to the 
convulſion of the empire from foreign aſſaults, 
and the hoſtile rajahs endeavoured in : the 
feld, to which they had; been trained; ito 
wreſt from each other the provinces-whioh 
eee uſutped. It 96 | boy 
Lhe alndian nation, ſeem to have continued 
in, that happy and euviad ſtate; bofore de. 
ſcribed, from the foundation of their empice, 
unden Rama, ill within about 5 years of 
the, Chriſtian , when the firſt; Tartar and 
Perſian invaſions commented, and were at 
"Ns firſt 
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firſt; vigorouſly reſiſted; but India, and the 
uncounted treaſures of its peaceable monarchs, 
accumulated during a... ſeries. of centu- 
ries, afforded too. ſtrong a temptation, to 
thoſe valiant, marauders to be relinquiſhed 
after only one or two repulſes; the attack 
as therefore renewed by both with num- 
bers vaſtly increaſed and, with tenfold. vi- 
gour, and the Maha Rajah, if not. wholly 
conquered, was ſubjected at leaſt to tribu- 
tary dependence: thus they continued to 
the time of Alexander's invaſion. The 
great bond of union, by which ſo vaſt an 
empire had been holden together, was al. 
ready broken; and, both in its eaſtern and 
weſtern quarters, the inferior rajahs had 
uſurped authority and privileges unknown 
to the principles and original conſtitution 
of the monarchy. The ſituation of things, 
however, at the period of the Greek ir- 
ruption, fully verifies the preceding , repre- 
ſentation both of the affairs of India and 
the characters and pretenſions of, the ra- 
jahs. It , demonſtrates. that the great . feu- 
_ datory. princes. of India, though they re⸗ 
tained their martial ſpirit and their uſurped 
dominions, no longer obeyed the ſummons of 
9 34 N the 


the 
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the NMarajah 46 their ſupreme chieftain to 


the embattled field; no longer elevated thoſe 
united banners againſt the foreign invaders 
of their cbuntry, which, in ancient” peri- 
ods, formed around his throne an impreg- 
nable bulwark. Their conduct: to their chief 
was perfidious; and, that they no longer 
cheriſhed” that harmony, even among one 
another, which might render them formida- 
ble to the common foe, is evident from the 
motives which Strabo aſſigns for the junc- 
tion of Taxiles, whoſe dominions ſpread for 
a great extent along both the” ſhores of the 
Indus, with Alexander. The reaſon alleged 
for the ready aſſiſtance which he afforded 
Hzpheſtion, in preparing the bridge of 'boats 
on Which he paſſed that river, was theirooted 
enmity he bore to Porus, his''Tival;" whoſe 


Willie lay on the eaſt of tlie Hydaſpes, 


and the nobleſt ſpecies of glory which that 


cone queror obtained in India was his uniting 


of thai rival chiefs in bende of laſting 


friendſhip. 5 2:4 
Of the ara at that period inhabiting 


the' weſtern region of India, and of the rajahs 

that governed them, we have juſt ground 

to entertain the moſt elevated and honourable 
Ff 3 notions, 
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notions, ſince they fou ght with the moſt un. 


Alexander, — againſt troops that were the 
flower of the armies of Greece, conbetlant, 
various moveitietits and all the * 
bufineſs' of war, as well as furniſned with 
every dreadful and effective engine for car. 
rying it on with vigour and ſucceſs. Vet, 
neither the terror of the new arms Which 
aſlaited them, nor the intrepidity of a neu 
enemy whom they oppoſed, could damp 
the ardour of their fortitude. In the deſ. 
perate | ſiege, the flovel and terrific appearance 
of the immenſe battering machines prevented 
not the inveſted garriſon from making / the 
moſt ſpirited efforts againſt their invaders ; 
and it was with hardly any remains of life 
that the advemturous invader himſelf was 
borne on his ſhield from à priticipal city of 
the Oxydrace, whoſe name, by concealing it, 
it would ſeem as if they wert afraid of immor- 
talizing. Every new river which he croſſed, 
every new province which he attempted to 
ſubjugate, his hardy” Indian adberſatibs ſtin 
diſputed,” With à fortitude that ſhrunk from 
50 danger, with an Wen which no fatigue 
cauld 


dauirted firmneſs againſt the veteran troops of 
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could pate, dad with, g ee that 


maſt have been crowned, wit ſaccels eſs, againſt 
an, enemy not deemed invineible. fy 
again driven from the field, they, 1 90h; 
nued to rally their diſperſed —— and, 


although the. Oxydracz were defeated at Sane, 
gala, they renewed, the engagement ngar the 


ſhore, of the Indus. It may be urged that the 


veracity of the Greek hiſtorians, ſtands upon a 
ſuſpicions foundation, and that they wha 
could degrade themſelves ſo far a8, to, cam 
pliment Alexander with the honours of di- 
vinity would not - ſcruple at a, falſchood to, 
enhance his celebrity; but would naturaþ- 
ly be, led to magnify his enemies, with in- 
tent to increaſe the glory which victory, 
under ſuch. circumſtances, muſt, infallibly 
bring along, with it. The Khettri, or war- 
tribes. of. India, however, have not leſs in 
modern than in ancient periods indubitably 
eſtabliſhed, their right to the diſtinguiſhed 
character of hexoic fortitude, The Mahxaitas, 


one of thoſg tribes, in particular,, may, conte 


the palm of undaunted, valour with, the fine 
and beſt-diſcipliped troops, of Afia, and bid 


fair, at ſome future auſpicious period, effec- 


tually to liberate their country from, the 
Pf 4 galling 
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galling N of their Wlahommedan the 
rant / 

- Having b hp above eral) ſurvey 

of the duties and functions aſſigned to the 
firſt and ſecond claſſes of the Hindoos, it 
would be unpardonable to omit mentioning 
the guardian, the paternal, attention extend. 
ed by the ancient legiſlature of India to the 
two inferior caſts; who, while they contri- 
buted ſo materially by their induſtrious exer- 
tions as merchants, huſbandmen, mechanics, 
and in the ſtill humbler ſervile capacity, ta 
the ſupport, the comfort, and even the luxury, 
of the ſuperior orders, had a right to ex- 
pect, and fully enjoyed, the protection and 
foſtering care of the government under which 
they toiled. It muſt here be noticed, that 
the ſovereign of India has been immemo- 
rially conſidered as the ſole proprietor of the 
ſoil ; and, under ancient grants from the 
crown, the great Zemindars hold their lands 
on the eaſy terms of paying a fixth part of 
the annual produce to that ſovereign for his 
ſupport and the ſubſiſtence. of the national ar- 
mies. Ancient writers ſay, that a fourth was 


* In the code of Hindoo Hh, the king 3 is declared ce lord pa- 
ramount of the ſoil,” p. 194. Calcutta, quarto edit, 


the 


235 


r 
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the ſum Ripulated between the fovereign and 


the renter of the land; but I have elſewhere 
produced' a paſlage to prove that it as only 
a ſixth, which is a till more lenient deduction 
from his profits. It miglit be called a per- 
petual leaſe; for, the punctual payment of 


that ſixth ever ſecured the poſſeſſion of the 


farm to the family who rented it; and, in 
the ancient æras of the empire, it deſcended 
from father to ſon in the third caſt by a 
kind of hereditary right. To ſo important 
a member of the community as the cultivator 
of the ground, in a country where the inha- 
bitants ſubſiſt principally on vegetable pro- 
ductions, it was but conſiſtent with the high- 
eſt policy to render his ſituation comfortable 
and his property inviolably ſecure from in- 
vaſion. This is done in a moſt ample man- 
ner, by a ſeries of wiſe and humane laws, 
in the chapter of the code that concerns 

the third claſs; and which we ſhall preſetitly 
more particularly notice. By thoſe laws, he 
was for ever exempt from all the burden of 
public ſervice military and civil; he ſaw, but 
felt not, the teinpeſt of battle which raged 
around him; hoſtile ſquadrons in the ar- 
dour of purſuit and victory reſpected the 


8 
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property and the pe ſon of the huſkandman, 
In the ancient periods of the empire, Stra- 
bo tells us, it aften occurred, that, while in 
one field the flames of war ſpread havoc 
and deſtruction, in that adjoining, the un- 
moleſted huſbandman was beheld in; ſecuxity 
tiling the ground, and providing by his in- 
duſtry againſt its diſaſtrous ravageg. There 
was, indeed, one apparent burden under 
which che huſbandman laboured ; but his de- 
votion to the religion of his fathers forbade 
him to eſteem it as ſuch, The king had his 
Arth by-law allotted to him; but 4%, if 
he were diſpoſed to take it, was the Brah- 
min's. Among the fruits and grain of the 
earth he ſelected the choiceſt for his own 
uſe and the ſervice of the temple. (Jt, was 
a ſacred claim .beyand the arhitration of 
man; and the infatuated devotee, Inſtead of 
withholding the boon demanded, however 
great, exulted to be thought worthy of the 
Nau favour of heaven in accepting it. 
The merchant was equally protected in 
his property with the huſbandmang; a mo- 
r tribute paid ihe; Is n hr 
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berty to exerciſe his employ; ſceurad- him 
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that protection. Phe artifan, che laboùrerz 
n deere ſhareck ſimilar adꝰvan- 
tages. Every name was enrolled according 
to his caſt, his oecupation, and his rank in 
that caſt; A moſt rigid and vigilant police 
pervaded equally the city. and the country. 
Innumerable officers were appointed in eve- 
ry diſtrift of the empire to collect thoſe - tris 
bates, to inſpect the ſtate of the publie roads; 
and thoſe objects of high importance in 4 

country occaſionally ſubject to droughts fromm 
defectve inundations, the fanls, or reſet - 


| voirs ; to mark out anew- the boundaries of 


lands defolated by the ravages of the more 
violent and deſtructive ones; to ſuperintend 
the publie inns, or ehoultries, deſtined by 
this hoſpitable nation for the accommodation 
of pilgrims and ſtrangers; to preſerve, free 
from annoyance or obſtruction, the paſſages 
through forefts and over the great rivers in 
a country Where a vaſt internal commeres 
vigotouſly flouriſhed 3 and, finally, to tranſmit 


to the fountain of governmemt conftant! and 


faithful reports of whatever fell beneath theit 
juriſdiction, in which the leaſt fraud or pre- 
varication was puniſhed with death. The 

legiſlative 
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legillative code ſanctioned and” fortified” the 
vigour of the police with all i its authority, 
minutely pointing out to every clas it 
culiar duties, and alternately uttering, a as the 
party ſeemed moſt likely to be affe Cted by it, 
the ſoothing language of reward or "the me- 
naces of vengeance. een 
Thus the merchant is animated to libe- 
rality in dealing by the nobleſt precepts and 
incentives; the mechanic is deterred from 
injuſtice — the falſe weight and the deceit- 
ful balance — by the moſt dreadful denun- 
ciations of the vengeance of heaven againſt 
extortion; while the menial ſervant and la- 
bouring cooley are comforted with the cheering 


hopes that diligence in their reſpective ſtations 


will procure them favour in tlie ſight of the 


all- ſeeing Brahma, and that their abje&'ſitu. | 


ation in this tranſitory world is only meant 
to prove their virtue and integrity amid the 
preſſure of reproach and poverty. In truth, 
the ſituation of all the inferior claſſes is at- 
tempted to be made eaſy to them by per- 
petually impreſſing the maxim that they are 
only doing penance in thoſe humble ſtations 
for crimes committed in a former ſtate of 
being; änd, though the limits aſſigned their 
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ſphere of action in this ſtage. of exiſtence 


are irrevocably, fixed, yet, the path i is open 
for perſevering virtue and piety to gain the 
ſummit of perfection in another ſtage « of it, — 


even to be born again in the lofty Brahmin 


caſt and rule the race of monarchs, at whoſe 
nod they now tremble. The tribe of Chanda- 
lah, or tbe outcaſt tribe, awakens horrible 
ideas in the human mind; but, as I 1 
refer the reader to what I haye. rolat 1 00 
a former volume concerning chat epiſen | 

In every, retroſ pect on the ancient Hilo . 
government it will be obſerved, that, while | 
its politic legiſlator, held out to perſevering 


virtue and patient obedience the moſt alluring 


rewards, it aſſumed the moſt inflexible aſ- 
pect towards criminals of every deſcription. 
To temporal puniſhments, the moſt dreadful, 
and to corporeal mutilations the moſt, ſan- 
guinary, in order to impreſs his mind with 
deeper reverential awe, , were added all. the 
terrors of the ſpiritual anathema, tormenting 
dzmon 8. and the gebenna of gnawing Jerpents ; 
for that is the true Hindoo hell, and demon- 
ſtrates the intimate connection of, its theo- 

logical 
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logieab ſyſtem with; our own, f which, in 
its leading features, it is an evident: per- 
verſions; What a not a Jittle Aingular in 
this code, theſe preſent puniſhments;.and-fu- 
tue terrors are often denounced: againſt 


crimes comparatively trivial, with as much 


Violenes as agairrſt offences of the deepeſt 
enormity, as wil hereafter be ſufficiently ma 
nifeſt; in ſhort, the ſtern dogmas ineul- 
cated by it, ſanctioned by the combined au · 
thorities of heaven and earth, allowed of no 
relaxation in the ſevere diſcipline which it en- 
joined whether in moral or civil concerns. |; Tt 
was the awful manifeſto of the deity ; and, 
boch in its ſublimeſt and leaſt important in- 
junctions, the ſtricteſt obedience was alike in- 


diſpenſable. An UNISHMENT,” ſays the Hin- ' 


doo code, is the magiſtrate; puniſhment is 
ther inſpirer of terror; puniſhment is the nou- 
riſher of the ſubjects; puniſhment is the de- 
fender from calamity; puniſhment is the 
guardian of thoſe. that ſleep; puniſhment, 
vwith a black aſpect and a red eye, tertifies the 
guilty. * Conſonant to this maxim, the laws 
1 en mine were _ moe D 1 


D 


— 8 her Code of Geneap Laws cap. 21. ſect. 8. 
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grave in blood than mafiy of the precepts/in 
this tremendous code Theſe ſinguindry-inax- 
ims it is'{mp6flible to uſeribe to Menus what = 
was remembered from that legiſlator was, vt 
may vonctude, only ſeve#ely ju, but not cruel: 
we. may reaſonably refer to him afl that! is 
mild and humane in theſe: Inſtitutes, and 
ſome” neceſſiry precepts vf à more rigorbus 
nature; but, as his progeny: degenerated, as 
the people gradually became more cortupt, 
che princes more deſpotie, and the Brahmins 
more powerful, it was thought neceffary to 
add new and more terrible laws to thoſe 
which, in the primitive ages, were deemed 
ſufficient to control the diſturbers of "the pub. 
lic tranquillity. The hypotheſis or wWllch 
this work and that of Mr. Bryant have con- 
ſtantly proceeded, and both of which record 
the invaſion of India in early periods, and 
the conqueſt of the virtuous Shemites byte 


daring and nefarious Cuthite race, will ſuffi 


ciently point out to the attentive'reater the 


period of this great national change, and the 


fatal cauſe of this general depravitix. 
It ſhould ſtill be remembered, however, 
that many of the laws inculcated in the 


Brahmin code are in a high degree liberal and 
humane, 
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humane, fqunded, on the practice and. deci· 
ſiong of the, garlieſt ages, When, as yet, no 
ſyſtem of, juriſprudence, was committed to 
writipg. · Many alſa of the civil inſtitatians, 

_ enumerated, in it, g back to the days of No- 
ah, though, moſt. have been dreadſully per- 
verted.;, for, I mult repeat in this place what 
has, bern frequently aſſerted. in this work, 
and, indeed, forms in ſame. degree the baſis 
of it, that in the ancient world there were. 
certain grand and primitive cuſtoms diffaſel 
uniyerſally over all, nations cuſtoms founded 
on the general conſent and original creed of 
mankind, confirmed by immemorial las and 
ſanctiſied by pious traditions ;..cuſtoms:which-. 
probably flouriſhed in their. full, vigour and 
purity, under the domeſtic patriaxchal roof of 
Noah, before the diſperſion, , which paſſed in- 
to all nations with the firſt coloniſts, and were 
obſeryed in their vigour and. purity, or de- 
baſed and degraded in every country, according 
to their rectitude in adhering to, or depra- 
vation in receding, from, the inſtitutions of 
their primæval anceſtors, For the aſpect of 
unrelenting ſeverity aſſumed in general by 
_ legiſlative codes of very high antiquity, it 
may be. urged. as ſome 1 pallation, 

that 
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mat the erimes; againſt the commiſſion of 
? which they were principally meant to guard, | 
aue not ſuch a8 generalty ſpring up among 
: mankind in an aſſociated and civilized tate; 
I but ſuck dreadful offences as men ſcarcely e- 
, merged from barbariſm, and under the influence 
of all the unbridled paſſions Which agitate to 
tempeſt the human boſom, may be ſuppoſed 
capable of perpetrating: inceſt of the deepeſt 
dye, plunder and robbery, midnight murder, 
and the violation of virgin beauty. Againſt 
theſe crimes; ſo fatal to infant ſtates, it was 
neceſſary to raiſe the ſtrongeſt rampart which 
the terror of legal authority could ere” a- 
gainſt them, and the extreme neceſſity of 
the occaſion will too often my their wy 
uritten in blood, 

In Eaſtern climes, wines: Jeſpotiſin has 
ever reigned in its meridian terror, in order 
to impreſs the deeper awe and reſpe&t upon 
the crowd that daily thronged around the tri- 
bunal, the hall of juſtice was anciently ſur- 
rounded with the miniſters of vengeance, who 
generally inflicted, in the preſence of the mo- 
narch, the ſentence to which the culprit was 
doomed, The envenomed ſerpent that was to 


ſting him to death, the enraged 2 that 
Vor. VII. G 5 was 
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was to trample him beneath his feet, the 
dreadful inftruments that were to rend open 
his bowels, to tear his lacerated eye from 
the Locket, to impale alive, or ſaw the ſhud. 
dering wrretch in ſunder, were conſtantly at 
audience- chamber, with the ſame view, Was 
decorated with the utmoſt coſt. and magnifi- 
cence, and the Eaſt was rifled of its jewels to 
adorn it. Whatever little credit may in ge- 
neral be due to Philoſtratus, his deſcrip- 
tion of the ſplendid palace and regal pomp 
of Muſicanus too nearly reſembles the ac. 
counts, given us by our own countrymen, of 
the magnificence which at preſent diſtinguiſhes 
thoſe more powerful rajahs, who ſtill. retain a 
portion of their ancient hereditary rights and 
domain, to admit of doubt, eſpecially in thoſ: 
times when, as yet, the hoarded wealth of 
India had not been pillaged by the avarice 
of ſucceſſive Mahommedan plunderers; the 
artificial vines of gold adorned with birds 
of various colours in jewellery, and. thick 
ſet with precious ſtones, emeralds, , and ru 
bies, hanging in cluſters, to reſemble grapes 
in their different ſtages towards maturity; 
the ſilver cenſers conſtantly borne before him, 

| as 


_ 

254 god, in which / continually burned th 
richeft perfumes of the Eaſt; the robe of 
gold and purple with which he was inveſted; 
and the litter of gold, fringed with peavls; - 
on which he was carried in à march or to 
the chaſe. The Mahommedan ſovercigns; 
doubtleſs in imitatĩon of the ſplendour in 
which the ancient Indian monarchs lived 
had alſo their vines of gold, thrones en- 
eruſted with diamonds, and ceilings plated 
with filver, as may be ſeen in the chapter 
of the Geographical Diſſertation, that re- 
lates the magnificent decorations of the im- 
perial palaces of Delhi and Agra in the times 
of the emperors Jehaun and Akber. 
In ſhort, whatever could warmly intereſt 
the feelings and ſtrongly agitate the paſſions 
of men ; whatever inflames hope or excites 
terror ; all the engines of a moſt deſpotic 
ſuperſtition and of a moſt refined policy were, 
ſet at work for the purpoſe of chaining 
down, to the preſcribed duties of his caſt, 
the mind of the bigotted Hindoo; to en- 
force undeviating obedience to the law, and 
ſecure inviolable reſpe& for the magiſtrate, 


CEPERRYTESS 


* Philoſtratus, lib, iii, cap. 26. Curtius, lib. viii. cap. 9. 
Gg 2 Hence 
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Hence his unaltered, his unalterable, attach. 
ment to the national code and the precepts 
of the Brahmin. creed. As it has been in 
India from the beginning, ſo will it continue 
to the end of time and the diſſolution of 
nature: for the daring culprit who tran. 
ples on either, heaven has no ar aa | 
andbearth no 1 ſhelter or cepoſo. 
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- The Ant of 155 . 
„ aſcertained y aftronomical ' ' Computation, 
reaches back fo very near tp the" Nu. 
to juſtify. the Concluſion that they exbibit to 
us the ſhattered Remains of the grand paTRI- 
ARCHAL Cope, but debaſed, and perverted 
to political Purpoſes, by the Brabmins. — 
Mr. Halhed's GEN TOO Cope and the InsT1- 
Turks the only genuine Sources of European 
Information on the Subject of ancient Indian 
Juriſprudence. — In many Inſtances, both 
Arongiy reſemble and illuſtrate the LeviT1- 
CAL Law. — Some of thoſe Inſtances adduced, 
togetber with numerous Proofs of their being 
very ſanguinary and partial Codes. — My. 
Halbed's being rather a Summary of adjudged 
Caſes, than a complete Digeſi of Indian 
Law, is firſt confidered, — A regular ANA- 
xsis ig then attempted of the Work of M- 
NU through its Twelve grand Divifions ; in- 
terſperſed with ſuch Obſervations as ſuggeſted 
themſetues to the Author in making it. 
883 HA- 
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AVING taken the preceding general 

ſurvey of this ancient and wonderful 
code of Indian juriſprudence, and of the 
ſpirit that breathes throughout it, I ſhall, in 
this chapter, after a few introductory obſer- 
vations, proceed to give a ſummary analyſis 
of 'eath of the twelve chapters it contains, 
and notice ſuch other ſtriking particulars | in 
it as are more remarkably deſerving of at- 
tention, In theſe prefatory obſervations, 1 
Thall have before me both the Inſtitutes as 
preſented to the public by Sir William Jones, 
and the Hindoo Code of Mr. Halhed, which 
was compiled by venerable Prahmins as' an 
epitome of that and other ancient law-trea- 
tifes now grown in ſome . obſolete, or, 
at leaft, in leſs general uſe. 

The Inſtitutes are ſtated, by the tranſlator, 
in the elegant preface that introduced them 
far anterior to the 1 of ether g6lon or 
Lycurgus; the firſt promulgation of them, as 
à code of laws, he is of opinion was coeval 


with the eſtabliſhment of the firſt monar- 


chies in Egypt or Aſia; and, by an inge- 
nious afttonomical calculation, ſtren gthened 
by 


m 
al 
to 
ce 
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* the internal evidence of the bock itſelf, 


he ren to prove that the firſt e ng 
was in ee. year 2 a. Chriſt. A very 
long feries of ages muſt, indeed, + N 
before a body of laws ſo extenſive, ſo com- 
plicated, ſo minute in its deciſions upon al- 
moſt every poſſible ſpecies of offence committed 
againſt the peace of ſociety, and abounding 
with fuch excellent maxims for the wiſe 
government of a - vaſt empire, could have 
been collected together, and the caſes, in ci- 
vil, religious, and commercial, concerns, 
which are enumerated in the courſe of it, 
have been determined. We are led gra- 
dually back by this ſtatement and theſe re- 
flections to the earlieſt poſt-diluvian cen 
turies, and perceive, amidſt a thouſand in- 
terpolations of artful prieſts and intereſted 
legiſlators, certain, though faint, gleams f 
the patriarchal code that prevailed in the 
firſt ages. 

A. tradition very generally prevailed a- 
mong the ancient Hebrews, that, after No- 
ah had deſcended from the ark and offered 
to God that acceptable ſacrifice which pre- 
ceded the covenant mw Almighty condeſcended | 


LY to 
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| to make witk him: that he would never as 
gain inundate the globeg the great patriarch, 
at the ſame time, received certain general daws 
for the regulation of the conduct of the hu- 
mam ruce at large, till the more particular 
manifeſtatlon of his will from Sinai. © Theſe 
are, in number, ſeven, and àre denominated 
the prevepts f the Noachide'* By the firſt 
of theſe precepts, idolatry, or the adorstion 
of falſe gods, is forbidden; by the ſecond, 
blaſpheming the name of the Creator; by 
the third, the ſhedding of human blood; by 
the fourth, inceſtuous and unlawful conjunt- 
tions ate prohibited; by the fifth, the plun- 
der of another's property; by the ſixth, the 
eating of fleſh cut off from the living animal; 
and, by the ſeventh, a ſolemn injunction is 
giyen for the inſtitution of judges and ma- 
giſtrates to enforce: obedience to the above 
laws In theſe precepts; according to the 
Hebrew rabbins, are ſummed up the great 
principles of the Law of Nature; which, 
however,'-are more juſthy and conciſely ſtated, 
in Juſtinians celebrated code, to be included 
in the three following comprehenfſive:maxims ; 

loan mg Irmi Hans tabhs + nod 
ele vga Gut lib; i. caps uli· 7 
that 
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that we ſhould live honeſtly,'moleſt nobody, 
and render to eyery man bis due... tb 
In truth, the beſt rule of human con- 
duct, independent of revelation, is the iigbt 
of unubuſed reaſon, Which ig very praper- 
ly. conſidered, by Grotius, as the great ori · 
ginal Law of Nature, coval with the crea- 
tion of man, formed in that radiant image 
of his Sovereign Maker; a law, the peculiar 
growth of: no. clime, age, nor condition, but 
operating, with various energy, in every re- 
En. onde r en the habitable 
globe. 
This W auge, Weinen ſublime, 
continued, for a time, to be the ruling guide 
ofe man's conduct, till paſſion, gaining the 
aſcendant, obſcured the light of that glorious 
internal principle; and, precipitating Reafon 
from her throne in the human boſom, uſurped 
the ſovereignty over his will and appetites; 
Still, however, though the light of reaſon 
became eclipſed; the Almighty Ruler had ori- 
ginally fo: formed man as not to leave himſelf 
entirely without a witneſs im the human mind. 
Torthe fuperimtending and directing power of 
reaſon, he added another internal principle 
„ limit the exceſs of vice and control 
t the 
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the predominant fury of paſſion. It is. that | 


principle to which we all are ſo intimately 
conſcious, which determines. what, is morally 
right or wrong in human action, and whofe 


' Judgement is attended with conſequent ſelf. 


applauſe or condemnation. This ſalemn and 
ſecret monitor, occaſionally lifting its awful 
voice, prevented that rapid immerſion in guilt, 
into which his paſſions, entirely unreſtrained, 
would otherwiſe have hurried deluded: man, 


and his deſcent down the ſtages of vice was 


ſlow and gradual. In proceſs of time, how- 
ever, the criminal affections, from repeated 
indulgence, becoming more headſtrong and 
ungovernable, the admonitions both of the 
thinking and the judging power were alike 
diſregarded, and human nature was degraded 
by the baſeſt enormities. The ſcene then be- 
came totally and dreadfully altered. The ties 
of kindred, the ſtrongeſt and moſt pleaſing, 
were, univerſally ſpurned ; the ſacred duties of 
hoſpitality were negletted ; the fword de» 
termined all rights; and rapine and ſpines 
deſolated the whole earth. 1 
In the horrid and convulſed tate above 
deſcribed was the ancient world, when it 
pleaſed the Deity, br a dreadful, exertign of 


his 
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as has been hinted, a more peculiar matiifefts- 
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growth of iniquity, and to exemplify his juſ⸗ 
tice in the deſtruction of it. To the father of 
the renovated world he doubtleſs vouchſafed; 


non of his will for the government of its 
new inhabitants, and probably fome general 
precepts, like thoſe aſeribed to the Noachidæ, 
were imparted to him. Theſe may in purt 
haye formed the baſis of the ancient code un- 
der conſideration, but the numberleſs pueri- 
ties, the endleſs train of ſuperſtitions, ſome 


afflitingly painful, and others diſguſting” in 


the extreme, the fanciful doctrine of tranſmi. 
gration interwoven with the very ſubſtance of. 
It, the falſe philoſophy inculcated in it, ànd 
the extremely ſanguinary puniſhments ſorme- 
times denounced in it, muſt be referred to 
the artful policy of the Brahmins and to deſ. 
potie princes who ſucceeded the firſt great 
legiſlator. The dectrines it contains are 
faid to have been oralhj delivered by Brahma 
to Menu; à circumſtance deſerving confidera- 
tion, as opening a wide and almoſt boundleſs 
field for fraudulent interpolation; at the ſame 
time its precepts are ſanctioned by the moſt 
dreadful anathemas, and extend the horror 

of 
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of puniſhment to the molt ſtint Teenes of 
exiſtence. | d VBA Abi 0 


One of the moſt © remarkable 'precepts/in 


this code is that ſo eongenial with the Levi. 
ical law, that à bröther ſhall ' mary the www 
f the Aeccaſed brother, and raĩſe u p. ſeed to him; 
this law, however, is declared to be obſolete 
in this miſerable Cali age. Inſtitutes, pP. 5 
Another of its ordinances, Which alſo affor 
a ftriking reſemblance to the code of Moſes, 
doubtleſs founded on the practice of the pri- 
mitive ages, and ordained as a memorial of 
the great atonement, is the ceremony of the 


feape-borſe, which is ordained to be celebra- 


ted in a. public aſſembly of all the Hindoo 


tribes ; and the horſe, after many myſtic rites, 
like the ſeape-goat of the Hebrews, and we may 


add tlie req beifer of the Egyptians,® is driven 
with execration into the deſerts, and ſuppoſed 
to be loaded with the fins of the exonerated 
nation.+ There cannot be the leaft wonder at 
theſe and many other ſtriking circumſtances of 
fimillrudle occurring in the ted codes enter 


tained by thoſe who Havt wan * 
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upon which I have conſtantly endeavourgd o 
explain theſe, reſembling traits in the ancient 
cuſtoms and codes ot Aba, 1 Indeed Mr. Hal- 
hed, in his preface, f intimates that the ve vet 
name of the country is derived from 220 | 


whom Eaſtern traditions make the ſon of 


Ham, and conſequently the grandſon of | 
Noah. But, whether he were or not, we 
are certain, from their own records, and from 
the general worſhip of Rama prevailing, at 
this day throughout their whole empire, that | 
this grandſon of Noah, this mighty chief 
tain, this conqueror of the degenerated race 
of rajahs, was the firſt regular univerſal o- 


narch of, India; and, from the ſame ſource, 


it is natural that a code of laws, fimilar j in its 
great outlines, ſhould proceed. A great. por- 
tion of the Moſaic code, indeed, was indubj- 
tably_ inſpired 1 but, as indubitably, 3 conſi- 
derable part of it, be en e primitive 


precepts and cuſtoms, Which, from imme: 


morial preſcciption,, were already diffuſed, and 


predominant in the Eaſt. od ods yd boats 
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appears to have been the rigid maxim of the 
ancient Hebrews: and it is here afſirmed, 
that, with whatever limb an offence is com, 
mitted, that limb ſhall the king amputate, 
for the prevention 1 . crimes... woe 
__ p.232 

The trial by various kinds is, water dah 
n ſo repeatedly oecurs throughout theſe 
codes, as the criterion of guilt and innocence, 
forcibly reminds us of the ſimilar trial ordain · 
ed, by the Deity himſelf, for the detection or 
acquittal of adultery by the glitter waters of 
Jealouſy.” N umbers, v. 30. The preſcribed diet 
and ſtrict attention enjoined in regard to ani- 
mals clean and unclean, as well as the puriſica - 
tions of women and of men after contact 
with a deceaſed perſon or any object that im- 
parts defilement, have alſo a very ſtriking re- 
ſemblance with thoſe enjoined in the Levitical 
code. Thoſe in particular that have rela- 


tion to badily impurity, from touching a 


dead body, are enumerated, in almaſt ſimi- 
lar words, in the nineteenth of Numbers 3 
a circumſtance for which I have already en- 
deavoured to account. Though llavery be al- 
. the crime of mon- flcaling is equally in- 
. terdicted 
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btenlikted an Hindoo and Leviteal code 

See Deuteronomy, chap. xxiv. © * 

In ſhort, the whole office,” ous Ur, 
Halhcd, „ al well as the ſacred. pre- emi- 
nence of the Brahminical tribe, is almoſt 
an exact counterpart: of that of the Levitical. 
The Levites were particularly forbidden wine; 
ſo are the Brahmins. The Levites were 
more than others enjoined to avoid the con- 
tact of all uncleanneſs; ſo are the Brahmius. 
The Levites were to aſſiſt the magiſtrate's 
judgement in difficult caſes; ſo art the Brah« 
mins. And, in every other reſpect, the re- 
ſemblance might well authorize a- ſuſpicions 
that they had originally ſome remote affi« 
nity to each other, though conjecture can- 
not poſſibly trace the ſource of the con- 
nexion.“ In anſwer to this remark; I beg 
leave to expreſs a hope that I have effectually 
traced that ſource, by a 1 channel, 
to a primeval patriarchal code. „ A 
But, ſabjoins our author, it is not only 
to the laws of Moſes that this code bears 
a ſtriking likeneſs; many other parts of the 
Holy Scriptures! may hence be elucidated or 
confirmed. To mention only two inſtances: 
in © book of Geneſis we find Laban ex- 

cuſing 
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cuſing” himſelf, for having ſubſtituted Leah 
in the place of Rachel to Jacob, in theſe 
words: Ir muſt not be ſo done in our country, 
to give the youngeſt (daughter) before the firfl- 
born : this happened long before. Moſes was 
born. Thus, in the Hindoo code, it is alſo 
made criminal for a man to give his younger 
daughter in marriage before the elder, or 
for a younger ſon to marry while his elder 
brother remains unmarried. T 
There is a peculiar law alſo i in this code, 
by which a father is prevented from diſpoſ. 
ſeſſing his children of their property in favour 
of aliens, and by which he is compelled to 
give them, if they demand it during his life - 
time, even though diſobedient and rebellious, 
the diſtin portion. which falls to the lot of 
each: this is highly illuſtrative of "_ para- 
ble of the prodigal ſon, _ 
In proof of the unrelenting ſeverity of the 
Hindoo code, in PENAL CASES, I have put 
together the few following examples. 
An adultreſs is condemned to be devoured 
alive by dogs in the public market- place. 
Inſtitutes, p. 236. In the next ſentence, the 
adulterer is doomed to be bound on an iron 
bed, beated red-hot, and * to be burned to 
death. 


YM "91; 


death. Ibid But, what is not alittle 1e. 
markable; for the ſame erime, à Brahmin 
is omy to be panimned with 7gmommious ton ure. 
p. 27. He; Who has committed inreft, is 
doomed t be extended on a red-hot iron 
bed, or be made to embrace; till he diggs | 
the ral Bot iron image" of a woman. P. 322. 
Of night robbers it is ordained, that tho 
hands be firſt lopped, and that they after 
wards be fixed on @ ſharp ſtake, d. e im- 
paled. P. 28 r The witneſs, Who gw] s 
falſe evidetice, hall be faſt bound under was“ 
ter; in the ſnaky cords of Varuna, for a2 
hundred years. P. 199. Naked and ſhorng- 
tortnented With hunger and thirſt, and dr 2 
privid'of fg bt; ſliall the ſame man g g 
a potſtierc to beg ae at the dobr of his 
enemyi OP. 20 % n vt et ain: Hos 

For inſulting a Brahmin — invsctives, 
an iron ſtyle; ten fingers long; ſhall be , 
rellbor dun bis mouth : fot offering only to 1 
inſtruct him in his profeſſibn, builing oil ſlual 
be dropped into his mouthaand ears. Es 224. 
Fotos ſtealing kine belonging to pxleſtszd 
the offender frat inſtantly dt loſa . 
ene Nor. P. 23 An aſſauiter of a :Brahwe 
min, witk intent —— inchell e 

Vor. VII. Hh for 
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for a hundred years: for actually ſtriking him 
with the like intent, a thouſand. As many 
ſmall pellets of duſt as the blood of a Brah. 
min collects on the ground, for ſo many 
thouſand years muſt the ſhedder of that blood 
be tormented in hell. P. 336. But, though 
ſach frequent exemptions occur in reipect 
to 'the Brahmins, deſcended from heaven, a 
portion of the immortal gods, none are made 
in favour of kiss; and we cannot but 
_ admire the rigid ſpirit of impartial juſtice 
that declares, where a man of inferior birth 
ſhall be fined one pana, the king, who ought 
to be the fountain of honour and equity, 
for the ſame offence ſhall be fined a thou: 

P. 232. ä 
Having had occaſion to refer above to 
Mr. Halhed's Code, which I before obſerved is 
rather an abridged than a complete ſtate- 
ment of the general * juriſprudence of India, 
compiled, from their moſt venerated books 
on the ſubject, by learned Brahmins affem- 
bled, by the invitation of Mr. Haſtings, at 
Benares, in 177331 ſhall, in this place, in- 
ſert a few other remarkable precepts from 
that book, and cloſe my obſervations upon 
* that o our ſubſequent attention to the Inſti - 
tutes 
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tates themſelves, the grand original Code 
of Menu, may not he interrupted. © + 

Several very ſanguinary perſonal inflictions 
in penal caſes occur there alſo ; and, 'among 
other ſevere - precepts, it is ordained that, 
if a man be guilty of groſs fraud in trade, 
the magiſtrate ſhall cruſh his hand, noſe, 


and teeth: if he repeat that fraud, the ma- 


giſtrate ſhall cut him into pieces with à razor. 


P. 245, quarto edition. Women, mur- 
dering their huſbands or children, ſhall have 


their ears, noſe, hands, and lips, cut off, 
and afterwards be expoſed, if not pregnant, 
to be killed by cows: if they attempt to 
do it by -poiſon, the puniſhment decreed is 
to have a large ſtone faftened round their 
neck,. and themſelves thrown into the nver. 
p. 306, Theft of goods is puniſhed with, 


in the firſt inſtance, cutting off the hands; 


in the ſecond, with crucifixion, P. 248. 
For ſtealing a woman, the criminal ſhall 
periſh extended on a plate of red-hot iron. 
Ibid. For ſtealing an elephant, a horſe, 
camel, or cow, one hand and one foot of 


the criminal _ ſhall be amputated. P. 249. 
Even the Brahmin that ſteals is, with great 


ſeverity, puniſhed corporally or baniſhed, 
2 F but 
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but never put to death; his hair may be 
cut off, his eyes torn out, and, what iz 
rather a curious kind of puniſhment, reſem. 
bling that anciently inflicted by Seſoſtris on 
| cowards, his forchead is to be marked, by 
means of a red-hot iron, with the pudendum 
muliebre. P. 245. According to this code, 
adultery, in the male, is puniſhed by total 

caſtration, and the offender, it is added; 
ſhall afterwards be led naked round the city, 
mounted on an aſs, P. 271. Adulterers, 
whoſe crime admits of extenuation, as when 
deluded by the artifices of abandoned women, 
are branded in the forehead with the pudendun 
muliebre. Ibid. Unlawful games are pu- 
niſhed with a fine and corporal puniſhment, 
at the will of the magiſtrate : fraudulence 
at play with the loſs of two of the "Anger 
P. 289. 

Deſtroyers of fruit-trees, or trees of ſacred 
uſe, and removing land-marks, are mul& with 
very high fines. P. 291. Of all domeſtic 
merchandize the king has a tenth for his 
tribute; of foreign merchandize a twentieth, 
P. 292. The inferior mechanic, labouring 
at his daily employ, ſhall ſuffer no deduction 
from his profit; and no tax ſhall be paid 

5 | F 
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for articles uſed in the ſervice of the temple, 
P. 293- In the article of diet, onions, gar- 
lic, and wine, are abſolutely: forbidden on 
pain of .baniſhment. P. 295. Perſons who 


have no children, by applying to the magiſ- 


trate, may adopt ſons, and they inherit as 
legal children. P. 298. The owners of e- 
lephants, oxen, and other animals, are reſ- 
ponſible for all miſchiefs done by them, 
and ſubjected to high fines for their want 


of attention to them. By ſimilar penalties, 


the wearied or hungry bullock muſt not be 
forced to labour, nor ever worked beyond 


his ſtrength or out of due ſeaſon. P. 299. 


Medicines adminiſtered to cows to prevent 
their calving, malicious attempts to blight 
trees and plants or prevent their bearing 
fruit, are taxed with heavy fines. The father 
muſt not deſert his ſon, nor the ſon his father; 
the brother his brother; nor the friend his 


friend; without ſolid proof of guilt: thoſe 


who offend, in theſe points, are menaced 
with fines. The blind, the lame, the deaf, 
the unfortunate of all deſcriptions, muſt 
be reſpected in the public ſtreets, and have 
the way left clear for them. The ſubject 
muſt give way to the magiſtrate; the pupil 
: Hh 3 to 
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to the preceptor, and all to the Brahmin, 


under various penalties and fines. P. 302, 


The Gentoo code, after enumerating an 


endleſs variety of local injunctions, prin. 


cipally reſpecting perſonal duties and puri- 


 fications, provincial commerce, morals, obe. 
dience to ſuperiors, and the regulation of 
domeſtic concerns, concludes with a ſentence 


remarkable for the wiſe, but ſevere, ſpirit of 


equity that diſtinguiſhes it, allotting . pu- 
niſnments and fines adapted to the degrees 
of knowledge gnd improvement ſuppoſed to 
be attained by each, and therefore rendering 
their offences proportionably heinous or mi- 
tigated. It is on the ſubject of theft, a 
ſubje&t which ſo conſtantly occurs, that we 


are unavoidably led to conjecture that the 
great maſs of the Hindoos are leſs ſtrictlyß 


honeſt in their. dealings than they are, by 
ſome: travellers, . repreſented. If a Sooder, 
one of the loweſt of the four claſſes, com- 
mits a robbery, he ſball pay eight times as 
much as he ſtole; if a Bice, he (ſhall pay 
ſixteen times as much; if a Khettri, he ſhall 
pay a fine of thirty-two times as much; if 


he be a common Brahmin, he fhall pay fixty- 
four times as much; if he be a Brahmin 


of 
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of extenſive knowledge, he ſhall pay. one 
hundred times as much; if he be a Brah- 


min of the higheſt claſs, he ſhall be fined 
one hundred and twenty times as much. 


Final page. If the ſame liberal caſt of ſenti- 


ment ran through every page, what a ſuh- 
lime and glorious ſyſtem of juriſprudence 
would this code have preſented to Europe ? 


THE LAWS OF MENU, 
son OF BRAHMA, 
onA. f. 

This initial chapter properly begins witn 
an account of the creation of the world, 
and a general ſurvey of the objects con 
tained in it. 


Menu is repreſented, in the firſt verſe, as 
ſitting reclined, and wrapped in that diving 


abſorption which, it has been often obſerved, is 


a leading tenet in the religion of India, The 
holy ſages approach him with profound re- 
verence ; and, inquiring concerning the laws 
proper to be obſerved by the four orders, 
(a proof that the Indian empire was then 

Hh 4 formed; 
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formed, and this diviſion of the nation then 
exiſting,) he unfolds to them the principles 
of all things and the manner and progreſs 
of creating them. It is here obſervable that 
water (not light, as in the Mofaic narration) 


is firſt produced; produced, not by a man- 


date, but by a thought, of the Creator. In 

that water is placed a productive ſeed which 
becomes an egg of gold (the ſphere) blazing 
with a-thouſand beams. By the ſame thought, 
he cauſed that egg to divide itſelf in two 
parts, and, from theſe two diviſions, he 
framed the heaven above and the earth be- 
neath. 

The viſible . being . Ria, the 
immaterial mind is produced, an emanation 
from the- Supreme Soul; and conſciouſheſs, 
or rather conſcience, the internal monitor. 
The creative ſpirit then proceeded to form 
the inferior deities and a number of genii 
exquiſitely delicate. It is ſublimely added, 


He gave being to time, and the diviſions 


of time; to the ſtars alſo and the 'planets,” 
He then produced the four great tribes; or 
caſts of India; the ficſt from his mouth, the 
_ ſecond from his arm, the third from his 
| 1 898 ä — Wen from his Foot. It is 

| | 1 aſſerted 
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aſſerted: that the Hindoos underſtand theſe 


expreſſions in a literal ſenſe ; but it is im- 
poſſible for a diſpaſſionate European reader 
to conſider them in any other than an alle. 
gorical point of view. By the mouth, there- 


fore, Menu muſt be underſtood to have meant 


wiſdom ; by the arms, firength ; by the thi gh, 
commerce; by the foot, agricultural la- 
hour and obedience : and the principle incul- 
cated, I conceive, is, that wiſdom or pie- 
ty, (for, both may be fairly ſhadowed out 
by the mouth, whence the dictates of the one 
and the prayers of the other proceed, ) 
ſtrength or fortitude, external commerce; 
and domeſtic induſtry, form the four pillars 
of a great empire. Hence the four · fold poli- 
tic diviſion of the Indian nation into caſts 
and profeſſional characters, intended eternally 
to inculcate, on legiſlators and Poms Te: 
pre” axiom. 

Im mediately after, ſucceeds a detailed AC» 
count of created objects animal and vegeta- 
ble, from the elephant to the gnat, from the 
lord of the foreſt to the creeper ; and, what 


is ſingularly remarkable, all theſe are declared 
to have internal con ſciouſneſs, all to be ſen» 
fible of pleaſure and pain, all in a Nate of 


tranſmigration 
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tranſmigration in a world ever pan to 
decay. 


human, from the twinkling of an eye to 


the day of Brahma, or a th6uſand great 
ages, are next enumerated, and the four 
yugs are affirmed to be the allotted period 


of probation for the human race, or, rather, 
for countleſs races of human beings, ** break- 


ing like bubbles on the ſtream of time.” 


Among theſe, the Brahmin, eldeſt-born of 
gods, who loads their altars with incenſe, 
who feeds them with clarified butter, and 
whoſe, | in fact, is the wealth of the whole 


world, ever keeps his elevated rank. To | 
maintain him in holy and voluptuous in- 
dolence, the Kattry, or rajah, expoſes his 


life in the front of battle; the merchant co- 


vers the ocean with his ſhips; and the toil- 


ing huſbandman inceſſantly tills the burning 
ſoil of India. We cannot doubt, after this, 
which of the Indian caſts compiled this vo- 
lume from the remembered Inflitutes of Me- 
nu. 
CHAP, II. 

The ſecond chapter is entirely devoted to 


the important concern of the education of 
10 877 the 


The diviſions of Hindao: time, jor and 
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: the young Brahmin, and the conſideration - 
of the duties incumbent. on the - ſacerdotal .. - 


claſs, or firſt order. 
Near the commencement it is FRET 

that the great body of the -ecclefiaſtical 

civil laws of India is detived from two 

original ſources, the $RUT1, or what was 


heard from above, meaning revelation ; and 


the suRITI, or what was femembered from 
the beginning, meaning immemonal uſage; 
The man is declared anathematized who - 
treats with contempt thoſe two foun- 
tains of all genuine juriſprudence; for, in 
truth, were thoſe dogmas to be rejected, the 
Brahmin dominion over the conſciences and 
fortunes of the Indians muſt inevitably fall 
to the ground. The conſecrated land, or 
paradiſe, of India, is next, with geographi- 
cal precifion, aſcertained; . and the sMRTTI 
laws are declared to have been the imme- 
moriał ufage of that favoured region, when 
man flouriſhed in happineſs and innocence. 
The manner of educating the young Brah- 
min is now preſeribed from his birth, and 
the minute attention paid, in every ſtage of 
that education, to cleanlineſs of perſon arid 
W evinces that the ſucerdotal order 
of 
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of India, like thoſe of ancient Egypt, con- 
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fider the cultivation of health as no incon- 
ſiderable part of religion. They ſeem, alſo, 


to have laid it down as a maxim, that a 
pure ſoul cannot exiſt in an impure body, 


and that every new birth, in the fleſnly ta- 
bernacle, conveys ſomething more than a 
corporeal pollution. It is ſcarcely poſſible, 
conſiſtently with decency, to detail their 
ideas on this delicate ſubject; yet muſt 
they not be paſſed over wholly unno- 
ticed. 

Thus, oblations to fre that puriſies. al 
things, and holy rites on the birth of the 


child, expunge the ſeminal and uterine taints. 


Before the ſection of the navel-ſtring, the 


infant Brahmin muſt be made to taſte honey 
and clarified butter from a golden ſpoon, 


He muſt be named on the tenth or twelfth 
day, at a lucky hour, and under the influ- 


ence of a benign ſtar; a proof that they 


cultivated aſtrology at this early period in 
India. On the fourth month he is to be 
carried out to ſee and admire the sun, the 


ſecondary god of his future devotion. In 


the ſecond or third year, after his birth, the 


eetewonỹ of mn muſt be n ; 
To this 


„„ 
y this was an old practice of the priefts " - 
Mithra, who, in their tonſures, imitated the 


ſolar diſk. In the eighth year he is inveſted | 


with the zennar, or ſacred cord of three 
threads, in honour of the divine triad" of 
India, Brahma, Veeſhnu, and Sceva. He 
muſt afterwards put on a mantle formed of 


the hide of a black antelope; he muſt have 


a girdle, the zodiacal zone of the Mithriae 


prieſts, formed of munja, or cuſa, graſs; 

he muſt have a wand or ſtaff of bilva or 
palaſs wood of ſuch a height as to reach 
his. hair, and the. ſtaff muſt. be ſtraight, 
ſmooth, and without fracture. Thus ap- 
parelled, and ſtanding oppoſite to the ſun, 
he muſt thrice walk round the fire from 
left to right, (a ceremony which fully proves 
the origin. of the triple turn, ſun-ways, of 
the Druids,) and then legally perform the 
ceremony of begging food of his relations, 
To explain this, I muſt obſerve that the 
Brahmin is always ſuppoſed to live by the 
charity of others, and to be a miſerable men- 
dicant in this tranſient world of fin and 
ſorrow. In another part of this chapter we 


are informed, that the ſubſiſtence of -a 


ſtudent. by begging is held equal to faſting | 
7 In 
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in religious merit.” He mult eat this elee- 
moſynary food with his face to the eaſt, 
nnd, having eaten it, he muſt thrice waſh 
le, with water, his eyes, ears, and noſtrils. 
-*- Thus end the ceremonies indiſpenſable to 


tze infant Brahmin : let us attend him, in 
maturer youth, to his ſtudies and his Pre- 


PF) ceptor. = 
_ He muſt 8 the moſt rigid temperance, 
and, as he grows up, the moſt unſullied 
chaſtity, even in thought; or all his prayers, 
and all the inſtructions of his venerable tu- 
tor, will only inflame his guilt. He muſt 
attend his preceptor, arrayed in all the en- 
ſigns of his order; at the beginning of the 
lecture perform an ablution; read, or hear 
read, the Veda with hands devoutly oloſed; 
and, after the lecture, he muſt perform a 
ſecond ablution; claſping, with both hands, 
the feet of the reverend father. He muft, 
a thouſand times in a day if poſſible, pro- 
nounce to himſelf the myſtic word om (the 
fire of the ſolar orb). There is a wonder- 
ful potency in that word; it purifies, irra- 


diates, and ſublimes, the ſoul; it ſecures 


15 beatitude and gains immortality, He muſt 
| perform, 


e 


wo = & i 


+, ©. 
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: perform, for his tutor, the office of 4 ſy 
vant without reward. By his Hands the ton- 
ſecrated wood, for the 'facrificial * fire, muſſ 
be gathered; by his hand the flame kindled ; 
he muſt carry the water-pots for ablution, 
the flowers, freſh earth, and cuſa · graſs, uſed 
in the ſacred ritual; and, at intervals, in- 
tenſely read the holy Veda, and . 
en all the diſtrict, . 
Nothing can be conceived more abode | 
than this ſtate of ſervile pupillage, which 
continues to the twenty-fifth year; it ſhews 
the abject obedience in which the elder 
Brahmins hold not only the younger of their 
own order, but all the orders dependent 
upon them. Many of the ſtanzas, in this 
chapter, contain very excellent moral doc- 
trines, though much overſtrained. By others 
we are filled with ſentiments of deteſtation 
and horror at the ſanguinary interdictions 
contained in them, for the moſt trivial faults 
and the molt pardonable fallies of youth. 
At the cloſe of this long vafſalage, the Bram- 
maſfari, when he leaves his preceptor to 
return to his natural father, is fubjeRt to 
a mul&, and muſt gratify the avarice of 


the & fioly Indifferent with the beft gifts in 
his 
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his power, a piece of land, a preſent of 


gold, a jewel, a cow, a.horſe, or ſome fimi- 


lar preſent. The ultimate reward, however, 


for this patient ſervitude and voluntary mu- 


nificence, is not a little flattering ; for, the 


laſt ſtanza declares, that the twice-born 
man, who ſhall thus, without intermiſſion, 
have paſſed. the time of , his ſtudentſhip, 
ſhall aſcend after death to the moſt exalted 
of regions, and no more again ſpring to 

birth in this lower world. 


C AHA. III. 


In the third chapter are diſcuſſed the TiIU 
and pur iEs of marriage. 


Having paſſed through che ſtate of pu- 
. Pillage, according to the rigid rules laid 


down in the preceding chapter; having ob- 


tained his tutor's conſent, and received from 
him a preſent of the Vedas, the young 
Brahmin is permitted to eſpouſe a wife of 
his own tribe, but not within the Arb degree 
of conſanguinity. Some very judicious, and 
other very curious, rules are laid down for 
his conduct in the choice of a wife; in par- 


ticular, he is recommended not to marry 
any woman with red hair, deformed in her 


limbs, 
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limbs, or immoderately talkative, nor into 
any family that has produced no male chil- 
dren, or that is ſubject to any hereditary 
complaint, as phthiſis, epilepſy, and ele- 
phantiaſis. Let him, fay the wiſe Inſti-' 
tutes, chooſe for his wife a girl whoſe form 
has no defect, who has an agreeable name, 
who walks gracefully, like a phenicopteros, 
or like a young elephant, whoſe hair and 
teeth are equally beautiful, and whoſe body 
has exquiſite ſoftneſs. A marriage, in any 
tribe below his own, degrades him, but 
ſtill it may be contracted; he may legally 
eſpouſe four wives according to the num- 
ber of thoſe tribes. There are eight forms 
of marriage, four are holy and four are 
impure. 'They are enumerated, and the latter 
are to be avoided, becauſe it is declared 
that a guilty marriage invariably produces 
a miſerable offspring. If a Brahmin marry. 
a girl of the Kattry tribe, ſhe muſt approach 
the nuptial fire bearing an arrow in her 
hand; if one of the Bice tribe, a whip ; if 
one of the Sudra tribe, ſne muſt hold the 
ſeirt of a mantle; I preſume as a mark of 


her being of the loweſt claſs. The in- 


ſtructions of this pious book are ſo very 
Vor. VII. - & ow minute 
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minute as to deſcend to a deſcription of 
the proper periods, that is, the auſpicious 
nights, for conjugal embraces; and many 
other circumſtances which it would be neither 
| uſeful nor decent to inſert in this epi- 
tome. | 21. 

The Brahmin muſt be confines, affec- 


tionate, and indulge his wife in all the 


innocent diverſions and all the perſonal 
ornaments ſuitable to his rank and abilities; 
and the perfection of nuptial felicity is thus 
ſummarily deſcribed and forcibly recom- 
mended. © In whatever family the huſ- 
band is contented with his wife, and the 
wife with her huſband, in that houſe will 
fortune be aſſuredly permanent.” Being 
now become a houſekeeper, maxims, ap- 
propriate to his new ſtation, are inculcated ; 

the ſucceſſive ſacrifices and ablutions to 
all the gods and genu reſpectively; “ by 
day, to the ſpirits who walk in light; and, 
by night, to thoſe who walk in darkneſs.” 
The numerous and varied duties of hoſpi- 
tality, to different gueſts, according to their 
rank and conſequence, are now laid down 
and ſtrenuouſly recommended. They im- 
* the mind with the livelieſt idea of the 

| ous: 
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generous. liberality of the benevolent race | 
of ancient Indians, This chapter concludes 
with a very ample and curious detail of 
the ceremonies cuſtomary at that particular 
ſacrifice which the Indians denominate sRAD- 
DA, or oblation to the manes of their de- 
parted anceſtors, who are repreſented as 
exulting in delicious repaſts of rice, honey, 
and clarified butter, offered up to them by 
their grateful. deſcendants ; and as blefling 
the pious donors through a thouſand ge- 
nerations. 


255 Cuar, IV. 


On Economics and private Mal. 


The art of prodently managing domeite 
concerns,: and the legal and honourable me- 


thods by which a Brahmin may increaſe a a 


ſcanty income, are here diſcuſſed : his chief 
buſineſs is about the altar, he muſt conſtant- 
ly attach himſelf to ſome conſecrated fire, 
he muſt duly and devoutly perform the 
offices of religion, and be particularly at- 
tentive to thoſe rites which are performed 
at the end of the dark and bright - fortnight, 
and at the ſolſtices; another proof how ear- 

112 3 
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ly they knew the ſolſtice and had brought 
aſtronomy into the aid of religion. In his 
_ perſon he muſt, like the prieſts of Egypt, 
Preſerve a ſcrupulous cleanlineſs ;, his 
hair, nails, and beard, muſt be clipped; 
his paſſions ſubdued, his mantle white, his 
body pure; carrying in his hand a ſtaff, 
or wand, an ewer of water, a handful of 
cuſa-grals, or copy of the Veda, with golden 
rings in his ears. The ſame rigid atten- 
tion to cleanlineſs muſt be kept up in the 
minuteſt article of life and conduct; in his 


conjugal commerce, in the neceſſary evacua- 


tions, &c. (all deſcribed in very diſguſting 
detail,) a more than Mahommedan ſeverity 
muſt be obſerved, His manners muſt 
always partake of the gravity of his pro- 
feſſion; he muſt neither dance, nor ſing, 
nor play on muſical inſtruments, except in 
religious rites; he muſt neither play at 
dice nor aſſociate with any who do, or gain 
| their livelihood by diſhonourable and low 
means: the company even of a king, not 
a rajah by birth, is an eternal diſgrace to 
the high- born Brahmin. 


Having riſen with the twilight, having 


performed his ablutions, repeated the Gaya- 
tri, 


1 


tri, and lighted the ſacred fire, he muſt 


intenſely, throughout the day, ſtudy the 
Vedas, and regulate his conduct by its ſacred 
rules. Let him delight in truth, in juſtice, 
in benevolence; let him not give way to 
either arrogance or puſillanimity ; neither be 
the votary of pleaſure, nor the ſlave of 
gloom and deſpair. Let him walk in the 
path of good men, the path in which his 
foretathers delighted to walk. Let him ho- 
nour his parents, reſpect his gueſt, be ten- 


der to his offspring, gentle to his ſervants, 


Let him avoid covetouſneſs, and not be 


greedy of preſents, of which the Brahmins 


receive many. Let him be ſcrupulouſly de- 
licate in regard to what food he eats and 
with whom he eats it: the moſt dreadful 
violation of his character is inſeparable 
from eating with one of an inferior caſt, 
Towards the concluſion of this . chapter 
there occur ſome very ſublime paſſages con- 
cerning the ſoul, and the radiant rewards 
that wall, in a future ſtate, be the conſe- 
quence of a life thus paſſed in unſullied 
piety, and the final verſe is as follows: 4 
9 85 who lives always by theſe rules, and 

13 who 
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who is freed from the bondage of ſin, 
ſhall be abſorbed in the divine eſſence.” 


| Cmar. V. 
On Diet, Purification, and Women. + 


The precepts inculcated in this chapter 
are almoſt entirely of a local nature, and 


an enumeration -of them, even in the moſt 
abridged way, would be little intereſting or 
inſtructive to an European. Under the firſt 


article, the banquet of blood, the food of 


animals, is poſitively forbidden, except of 
thoſe offered in ſacrifice; for it is expreſſſy 
declared that as many hairs as grow on 
the beaſt, ſo many ſimilar deaths ſhall the 
ſlayer of that beaſt, for his on ſatisfaction 
in this world, endure in the next from 
birth to birth.“ Under the ſecond head 
are diſcuſſed the neceſſary purifications ap- 
pointed for thoſe who have been defiled by the 
touch of a dead body, for thoſe who have had 
illicit concern with women; for women 'them- 
ſelves, after the puerperal and menſtrual.taint ; 


for accidental contact with a Chandalab, or out- 


caſt : many of theſe are appointed to be 
by the fire, but uy more by the - water, or- 
deal, 
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deal, and the duration generally from three 
to ten days. The third article exhibits to 
us a ſtriking proof in how contemptible a 
light the amiable part of our ſpecies is 
holden by the faſtidious, frozen, ſelf- ad- 
miring Brahmin, who would bind the love- 
lieſt beauty in eternal chains, and ſubject 
the moſt tender affection to neglect and cruel 
dependence. By the Indian, in this reſpect 
abominable and unſocial, Code, a woman 
through every ſtage of life muſt be kept 
in perfect vaſſalage; in childhood, to her 
father; in youth, to her huſband; at his 
deceaſe, to her ſons and his kinſmen, The 
ſtern dogma decides that a woman 
muſt never ſeek independence.” Other cir- 
cumſtances, equally degrading to the ſex, 
are added, by the Brabmins, we muſt ſup- 
poſe ; for precepts like theſe can never have 
formed a part of the patriarchal code, ſince 
the Hebrew patriarchs well interpreted that 
paſſage in Geneſis relating to the creation 
of woman, that by her being taken out of 
the fide of Adam, and not from any ſuperier 
or inferior part of his body, was denoted 
her equality with her huſband, 


. CHAP. 
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CAT. VI. 


The ſixth chapter is entirely on DEVOTION, 
and diſcuſſes the duties incumbent on the 


third and fourth orders or degrees of Brah- 


min candidates for final beatitude. 

As we have already, in the fifth volume 
of this work, rather extenſively detailed the 
hiſtory of the four AS$HERAM, or degrees of 
Brahmin probation in this tranſitory world, 
under the diſtinct titles of BRAHMASSARI, 
GeRIsHTH, BANPERISTH, and SANIASSI ; 
and, as this chapter is only a confirmation of 
the actual exiſtence of the painful trials de- 
ſcribed in it, little more remains for us 
than to mark out ſuch ſtriking particulars 
as could not then be noticed from the want 
, of this authentic document, We have traced 
the young Brahmin through his years of pu- 
pillage, and have ſeen him pious, content, 
and happy, in the conjugal ſtate. Severer 
precepts impend over his more advanced 
life. When his muſcles become flaccid and 
his hair gray, and when he beholds the 
* child of his child, he muſt check the 
farther ebullition of paſſion, and ſeek the 

: ſecluſion 
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ſecluſion of the foreſt. His wealth, his 
idols, his houſehold utenſils, he muſt reſign 
to his children: clothed only in the hide of 
an antelope, or a veſture of woven bark, 
he muſt retire to his hermitage in the high! 
embowering woods, and his food muſt be 
confined to bare roots and water. He muſt 
faſt more rigidly than ever; he muſt unde- 
viatingly perform all the appointed ſacri- 


fices to the gods of India ſuperior and in- 


ferior, to the conſtellations, and the manes 
of his anceſtors; and greatly multiply them 
at the awful period of the conjunction and 
appoſition of the moon, and at the winter 
and ſummer ſolſtices. He muſt alternately 
expoſe himſelf to the piercing extremes of 
intenſe cold and raging heat, or, to uſe the 
dreadful words of the Inſtitutes themſelves, 
e let him, in the bot ſeaſon, fit expoſed to 
five fires, four blazing around him with 


the ſun above: in the rains, let him ſtand 


uncovered, without even a mantle, where 
the clouds pour down the heavieſt ſhowers : 
in the cold ſeaſon, let him wear humid 
veſture; and increaſe, by degrees riſing 
above each other in harſhneſs, the auſterity 


of his devotion, pul he | as dries up 


his 
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| his bodily frame.” In this ſhort ſentence- 


what a catalogue of varied and increaſing 
ſufferings; what an inventive genius for 
torture have theſe world-renouncing Brah. 
mins! But, farther, if he poſſeſs any in- 


curable diſeaſe, let him neither aim at pal. 
hation or cure; let him bear in ſilence the 


moſt exquiſite pains, and bleſs the gangrene 
that, like the unſatiated vulture, preys upon 
his vitals. If, by theſe and other excru- 
ciating modes, he cannot ſhuffle off” the 
incarcerating body, let him ſeek eternal glory 
in this world and the next by finally be- 
coming a SANIASSI 

Bearing in one hand a water-pot, / in 
the other a ſtaff, his eye continually fixed 
on the earth, his lips cloſed in inviolable 
filence, the human organs totally ſubdued 
and utterly inſenſible to whatever paſſes 
around him, he muſt be totally abſorbed in 
profound reflection on the holy Vedas, on 
the tranſporting joys that animate the juſt 
in heaven, on the ineffable torments that 
await the diſobedient in hell. If any pious 
compaſſionating Brahmin bring him ſuch 
homely food as a Saniaſli is allowed, in the 
ſhade and ole of the night he may 


eat 


ce 


eat it; or if he fill his pot with the witter 
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of the pure rivulet, in the ſame nocturnal 
ſeaſon he may drink it; but he muſt him 
ſelf make no exertion, nor feet any folici- - 
tude for exiſtence upon this contaminated 


orb. | Happily, for theſe infatuated devotees, 


there are always enough of the younger 
ſtudents of 'the holy tribe to attend them 
in their retirement; who think that, by mi- 
niſtering to their neceſſities, they catch a part 
of their ſanctity, and are entitled to a por- 

tion of their ſublime rewards; for, by long 
continuing theſe excruciating ſeverities, ma- 
ny of the former are by degrees plunged into 
a ſtate of ſtupid inſenſibility, and become 
perfect ideots; and the faculties of all are 
impaired almoſt to derangement. The cor- 
poreal organs, grown callous to every ex- 


ternal impreſſion, are diveſted of all their 


functions, and the Saniafli appears, to weak- 
ſighted mortals, as an immoveable ſtatue 
of wood or ſtone; but the entranced ſoul 
is in the higheſt heaven with the Eternal 
Mind from which it emaned, and waits only 
for the total deſtruction of its unworthy 


comrade to obtain complete and unbounded 


Ws ava in the Deity. 
Near 
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Near the concluſion of. this chapter oc. 
curs the following whimſical, but ſtriking, 


deſcription of the houſe of clay tenanted by 
frail mortals, 


MP manſion with bones for its rafters 


and beams; with nerves and tendons for 
cords ; ; with muſcles and blood for mortar; j 
with ein for its outward covering; filled 
with no perfume, but loaded with faces and 
u—e. 1 | 1 

A manſion infeſted by age and by ſor- 
row, the ſeat of malady, haraſſed with pains, 
haunted with the quality of darkneſs, and 
incapable of ſtanding long; ſuch a manſion 
of the vital ſoul let its occupier always 
cheerfully, quit.” 

- Apparently replete with magnanimity and 
fortitude. as are many of the' precepts con- 
| tained in this chapter, yet it is to be feared 
they have their foundation in the arrogant 
conceits of the Brahmins, that lead them 
to look down with contempt on the works 
of God and the fellow-creatures with whom 
they ſojourn in this terreſtrial ſphere, a kind 
of blind and deſperate enthuſiaſm, rather than 
a true religious fortitude of mind, . Indeed, 
if there exiſted no other objection to their 


celebrated 
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celebrated doctrine of the Metempſychoſis, 


it is a ſufficient one that its dogmas have a 
conſtant tendency to recommend the moſt de- 
termined ſuicide, and to wreſt from the hands 
of the Almighty that ſupreme power, which 
he alone by right poſſeſſes, of diſpoſing of the 
lives of the creatures which he has made. 


CHAP. VII, 


This chapter relates to the mode of rightly 
adminiſtering the government, and the du- 


ties of the military, or rajah, claſs, who are 


by law appointed to that office. 

In the fix preceding chapters the duties, 
functions, and privileges, of the Brahmins, 
or firſt elaſs, have been very amply diſcuſſed; 
the duties of kings, who form the fecond, 
are now to be unfolded. Kings, were cre- 
ated, ſay the Inſtitutes, by the Ruler of 


the univerſe to maintain order and enforce 


law: without a king the world would quake 
on all fides through fear from the preva- 
lence of crimes : the Brahmin code, there- 
fore, decidedly ſupports the doctrine of the 
divine origin of kings. The kingly character 


is ſpoken of in the moſt adulatory terms; 


he 
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he is repreſented as the ſan that illumines 


the world; the perfect eſſence of majeſty, 
by. whoſe favour Abundance riſes on her 
| lotos, in whoſe valour dwells Conqueſt, in 
whoſe anger Death. It is then ſublimely 
added, that, for his uſe, © Brahma formed, 
in the beginning of time, the genius of pu- 
niſhment, with a body of pure light, even 
abſtra& criminal juſtice, the protector of all 
created beings.” It is declared that a king, 
as he is the ſource of juſtice, muſt himſelf 
be a bright and exemplary pattern of every 
virtue, He muſt riſe at early dawn, he 
muſt diligently and humbly attend to the 
leftures of the Brahmins, the hereditary 
counſellors of the throne, in all the ſciences 
connected with bis high office; he muſt 
keep his organs in complete ſubjection, for 


a king devoted to pleaſure 1s devoted to ruin ; 


he muſt be neither addicted to gaming, nor 
intoxication, nor effeminate relaxations, as 
muſic, dancing, or finging; the inſidious 
tale-bearer, the malicious detractor, he muſt 
avoid as death. He muſt fee with his own 
eyes, he muſt hear with his own ears, 


weigh all matters diſpaſſionately, and in- 
violably regulate all his deciſions by the rules 


laid 


* 
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"laid down in the Vedas. He muſt ſele& 


ſeven or eight miniſters, of noble deſcent, 


brave, and ſkilled in the ſcience of juriſ 


prudence. With theſe he muſt daily diſcuſs 
the important buſineſs of peace, of war, 
and alliance with foreign ſtates, of his forces, . 
of his revenues; with theſe he -muſt con- 
ſult on the appointment of proper ſubor- 
dinate officers, civil and military, through - 
out his whole kingdom; and, with reſpect 

to other princes, he muſt ever be particu- 

larly circumſpect whom he ſends as his 
ambaſſador; the auguſt repreſentative, the 

ſacred image, of himſelf! He muſt erect 


a lofty fortreſs, amidſt inacceſſible moun- 


tains, to which he may retire in caſe of 
neceſſity and in time of war; around it, 
for many leagues, muſt ſtretch either 
a vaſt deſert or impenetrable foreſts. In 
time of peace he muſt reſide in his capital 
and amdng his ſubjects, whom he muſt 
treat as the children of his affection. Re- 
membering his high birth and function, never 
to recede in battle, to protect the people, 
and honour the prieſts, is the ſummary 
character here given of a good king. In the 
ſubſequent pages the duty and conduct of 
5 the 
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the inferior rajah and the common ſoldier 
are diſplayed in terms that evince a con- 
fummate knowledge of the art of war as 
anciently carried on in India. 


vated mind, of morals uncorrupted, in 
combat invincible. With reſpe&t to the 
treatment of a vanquiſhed or a captured 
enemy, and the diviſion of the ſpoil, there 
are many - e highly honourable * 
generous. 

From his duty in the field, the Indian 
fovereigri/i is again traced back to his tribunal], 
and the arrangement of the .domeſtic affairs 
of the empire. When not engaged-in taking 
the exerciſe neceſſary to health, or at his 
meals, or in moderate enjoyment of the 
pleaſures of the Haram, he 'muſt till be 
found on that tribunal, hearing cauſes and 
redreſſing grievances from dawn to the cloſe 
of day. Seated conſpicuouſly in the hall 


of juſtice, he muſt make no invidious diſ- 


tinctions; the addreſſes of the meaneſt of 
his ſubjects muſt be equally attended to 
with thoſe of the higheſt. On one fide 
fiercely blazes the ſword of juſtice; on the 
other mildly _ the ſymbols of benig- 

| nity 


The rajah, 
it is declared, muſt be of a liberal and ele- 


1%: 1 * 5 
nity and mercy... Then follows a ſeries of 1 
rules for regulating the commerce of his 
immenſe dominions: the ſtipulated ſums to 
be paid the ſovereign, for ſecurity and pro- 
tection, by every. claſs. of , traders, are mi- 
nutely laid down, and the regulations muſt 


be allowed to be, in wor nn n 11 
and equitable. 42 


0 u Ar. vnd. 5 
n 111 

ä This long 1 Aae rene the 
important duties of the kingly office ; and 
enters into «various details concerning the 
private, and criminal law of India. 
As, in regulating the general concerns 5 
of the empire, he is to be afſiſted:/bya l 
council of ſeven or eight miniſters of the e 
rajah tribe, ſo, while he | preſides in the 
' courts of judicature and is determining: legal 
| appeals, his judgement, - in difficult. caſes, — 
is to be directed by ſome aged Brahmin of . 
- great experience and erudition i in that branch 
of ſcience, aſſiſted by three others, forming bo 
a ſelect aſſembly, which is, in . conſequence, : 
called by the revered name of Brahma; the. 
court of Brahma with four: faces. It is remark» ; 
„on.. K k | able | 4 
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able that, towards the commencement, 
Juſtice is allegorically repreſented as Vriſha, 
or à bull, and he who violates Juſtice as 
Vriſhata, or the fazer of the bull, which, 


EY as theſe Inftitutes are faid to be the oldeſt 


promulgation of law in the world, next 
to the Moſaic, may have given the idea of 
the ſymbolical bull to Minos, the Cretan 
legiflator and fuppoſed' ſon of Jove; and 
poſſibly, as Sir William Jones intimates, 
from Mena, ſon of Brahma, may be derived 
the very name of that famous lawgwer. 
At leaft it muſt be conſidered as a very ſin- 
gular cireumſtance of ſimilitude that of the 
Indian Dhermaraja, or king of juſtice, the 
ſymbol ſhouid alſo be a white hell; nor, in 
this retroſpective view of the mythology of 
ancient kingdoms, wyl the refembling name 
of the Egyptian legiflator Mnevis, and his 
companion Apis, be wholly forgotten. The 
deeifions that now follow are vaſtly nu- 
merous and varied, and, if minutely detailed, 
would be very unintereſting to the greater 
part of my readers, becauſe they have, in 
general, an immediate alluſion to the local 
cuſtoins, and the peculiar manners, and 
—_—_— powers, of India. "The legal 
ſtudent, 
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finden, and perſons refident in Tndia, will 

probably not reſt content with any, analyſis, 
much \leſs with the ſabſequent one, of ne- 
ceſſity very ſummary, but conſult the book it⸗ 
ſelf, which, by its republication in Europe, 


is now made ſufficiently public. ; tk 


The laws concerning debtor and cteditot | 
are firſt diſtinctly laid down, and the rate 


of intereſt, upon diffetent kinds of property 


pledged, ſpecified. that intereſt is always to be 
in ptoporfion to the hazard run, and to in- 
creaſe or decreaſe; according to the high or in- 
ferior elaſs of the perſon borrowing. One and 
a quarter in the hundred, per month, was 
the intereſt allowed by Vaſiſhta, and is the 
ſtandard regulation; but, in fome very peri- 
lous caſes, even Aus in the hundred, per month, 
is permitted. The common average intereſt 
of money at Rome, in its meridian glory, 
was fvelve per cent. per annum, which does 
not very widely differ from the Indian. 
In the next place, the characters of wit- 
neſſes, proper to be admitted to give evi- 
dence; come undet examination: that evidence 
muſt be ſolemnly given before ſome ſacred. | 
image, a ſymbol of the Divinity, whoſe pre- 
[ence in that image is ſuppoſed to ſtrike into 
4 K k 2 is 
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his ſoul a holy awe : the moſt dreadful de- 
nunciations are throughout uttered againſt. 
thoſe whoſe evidence is not founded in truth. 
The prieſt is permitted to ſwear by bis 
ſacred character alone; the ſoldier by his 
horſe, his elephant, or his arms; the mer. 
chant by his gold or other articles of traffic; 
one of the ſervile, or fourth, claſs by im- 
precating on his head, if he ſpeak falſely, 
all poſſible crimes and their puniſhment, 
On great occaſions criminals are to be tried 
by fire and by water; and of him whom 
that fire .burns not, or who ſinks. not in 
that water, the veracity muſt be conſidered 
as perfect. A variety of very ſevere ordi- 
nances in the criminal juriſprudence of India 
has been already noticed ; and - ſome, ſtill 
more fanguinary, may be found in the courſe 
of this chapter. In a country where agricul- 
& ture and the preſervation of kine are an im- 
portant concern, the moſt rigid laws concern- 
ing treſpaſſes, the removal of land- marks, and 


the maiming of cattle, are indiſpenſable, and 
they are here very tritly and- copiouſly laid 


down. The various ſpecies of defamation 
and perſonal aul are then reſpectively con- 


een the firſt is young by Citing the 


"IR tongue, 
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For ſtealing men and women, however, the 


code againſt this offence; it breaks down 
the eternal bulwark of the laws of Brah- 
re and cauſes a mixture of the claſſes of 


cred. Scriptures, it extends the guilt of 
-adultery to mental inclination, - to preſents, 
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tongue, the latter according to the - degree 
of injury received, but generally by maiming * 
or amputating the limb that gave the offence, 
beſides the payment of all expenſes attending 
the cure of the mutilated perſon. - Theft is 
the next ſabject. confidered. The king him- 
ſelf is firſt cautioned, by dreadful menaces, 
not to ſet the example by plundering his 
ſubjects. The puniſhments principally or- 
dained, in this caſe, are impriſonment, con- 
finement in fetters, corporal puniſhment, 
and heavy fines at the diſcretion of the judge. 


puniſhment is death. Death alſo with hor- 
rible tortures awaits the fonl adulterer. In 
addition to the enormous : inherent . turpi- 
tude of the crime, -a political reaſon is 
here alleged for the ſeverity of the Indian 


In this reſpect, reſembling our own 


and to licentious converſation with the wife 
of antes X 


\ 


| 
| 
| 
2 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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The freight of goods, and the exact pries 


„ 40 be paid as toll at ferries and in the 


_ 


guarded paſſages of mountains, together 
With the due. regulations for . weights and 
- meaſures, next occupy the attention cf 
the Indian legiſſatorz | a vigoroys com- 


merce is recommended to be kept up, by 
the .ruling ſovereign, as the firm baſis of 


national wealth and greatneſe! the hort 


traffic in human fleſh, is ſanctioned, and the 
everlaſting ſervitude of the Sudra tribe is 
Tivetted upon that unfortunate caſt by the 
laws of deſtiny, | fince the Sudra was horn 
A flaye, and, when even emancipated by his 


indulgent maſter, a ſlave he. myſt ill con- 
_  tinye; ff for, of Boe which is natural i 
_ © him, by whom can he be divefled?” Thus 


| Inconſiſtent, thus incongruous, is the Hin- 


doo code. which, while it -anathematizes 


+ . . thieves, permits the magiſtrate to ſhare in 
the plunder, and dooms a conſiderable por- 
tion of the human race to inſurmountable 


ſlavery, at the very moment phat it firs: 
nuouſiꝝ inculcates the ſublime. — of the 
IMMORTALITY or MAN, | 
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ö ſubject of the former ; and ſo important to 
the general welfare of the ſtate does the 


Indian legiſlature conſider connubial felicity, 


chat it has provided à particular ſeries of 


laws for ſettling the diſputes that may-ariſe, 


in domeſtic life, between man and wife. Its 


impartiality, however, is deeply violated by 
the illiberal reflections again thrown; in the 
initial. paragraphs, on the fairer part of the 
creation. They are deęlared utterly unſit 


to enjoy independence: they muſt he kept 

through life under the ſevereſt reſtrictians 
and have nothing to de with the text af 
the Vedas, as if they were an inferior or- 
der of beings, and nat accountable here- 
after far their conduct. It muſt be gwned, 
however, and lamented, that theſe degrading 
ſentiments, in regard to the ſex, are not 
peculiar to Hindoſtan z but have ever been 
too common over all the deſpotic king- 
doms of the Eaſt, where women have im- 


memorially been ſubjected to the moſt menial - 
domeſtic offices, and hardſhips ul. ſuited 
Kk 4 RE 
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to the tenderneſs of the female conſtitution. 
The diſguſting nature of the ſubject, added 
to the indelicacy of many of the precepts here 
given, induces me rather to refer the reader 
to the book itſelf than to dilate upon them. 
The following energetic ſentence, however, 


can by no means be omitted : the man, 


who preſerves his wife from vice, preſerves 
his offspring from the ſuſpicion of baſftardy, 


his ancient uſages from neglect, his family 
from diſgrace, himſelf from anguiſh, and 


his duty from violation. In this chapter 
occurs the permiſſion, previouſly noticed 
as ſo congenial with the Levitical law, 
Deut. xxv. 5, for the brother to aſcend the 
bed of the deceaſed brother, if the widow 
bave no iſſue, for the purpoſe of producing 
ſuch iſſue. It is to be obſerved that the 
permifſion, in the Hindoo code, is limited 

to the production of one ſon only; ever after 

both the brother and the widow, who have 

thus united, muſt live together like father 
and daughter by affinity. This law ceaſed 


among the Jews at the period of the Ba- 
by loniſn captivity and, in the Cali age, | 


28: ieee in Hindoſtan. ; 


To 


3 
To the laws reſpecting legal union and 


iſſue are properly ſubjoined thoſe concerning 7 


inberitauce. In theſe laws, and in a vari- 


Lad 


ety of inſtances, throughout the volume, 


may clearly be traced the remote origin of 
thoſe which, in Europe, we call feudal, The 


elder brother is ſtated to be in the place of 


brethren, and they are to look to him as 


to a parent: in this venerated fituation 


there can be no wonder ar his being ap- 


pointed to ſucceed to the greater part of 
the father's fortune, and to all his beſt 
goods and chattels; the remainder is di- 


both father and mother to his younger 


vided, in proportion to ſeniority, among 


the other ſons. The widow muſt be ſup- 


way of portion, a fourth part of his own 


diſtinct allotment. Eunuchs, perſons ex- 
pelled from their caſt, ideots, and thoſe 


born blind, deaf, or dumb, the impotent, 


ſevere denunciations of ſpiritual vengeance, 


is bound to Lopply them through life with 
food 


ported by the benevolence of her eldeſt ſon. 
To the daughters, unmarried at the deceaſe 
of their father, each brother ſhall, give, by 


and incurably diſeaſed, are declared inea- 
pable of inheriting ; ; but the heir, under 
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food and raiment to the beſt of his abilities, . 
Under this head of inheritance will be found 
ſome very nice and wiſe diſtinctions, wortby 
the minute attention of the legal ſtudent, 
but into the diſcuſſion of which it 188 
be expected that I ſheuld enter. | 
The laws againſt gaming engroſs 8 
tand diviſion of the Hindoo penal code, 
and the penalties are extremely ſevere, 
whether it be performed with dice, or with 
 Hving creatures, that is, by matches between 
rams and cocks, to which the Indian nation 
| have ever been greatly addicted. A pre- 
vailing ſpirit of gaming is truly ſtated to be 
the forerunner. of deſtruction to princes, 
and the ſubverſion of the empire. The 
ſovereign muſt labour to ſuppreſs it, there- 


fore, by every poſſible means, and puniſh 


the profeſſed gameſter and keeper of a 
gaming-houſe as open thieves. - High fines 
and corporal ſeverities, according to the 
elevated or inferior claſs of the offender, are 
the allotted puniſhments... To the, above 
enumeration of crimes ſucceeds, in regular 
order, the detail of a great variety of offences 
and laws that could not well be claſſed 
under any. of the a general heads. 
os Iniquitous 
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Iniquitous and ambitiqus miniſters, wha, 
inflamed. by the blaze of waalth, proftituts 
theic high tations to the purpoſes of gain, 


are to be ſtripped of their property. The 
farger of royal edicts is to be put to death, 


The inceſtuaus violator of the paternal bed; 
ſoldiers who intoxicate. themſelves with 
arrack, mead, or rum; the facrilegious 


ſtealer of the gold af Brahmins; are to be 


ranked among criminals of the higheſt de- 
gres, 4nd puniſhed accordingly, The perſon 


who is guilty of cheating 1 in.the public ba- 
LZLar, and he who robs in the ſecluded foreſt, 
receivers of bribes, extorters of money by 
threats, debaſers of metals, fortune-tellers; _ 


profeſſors of palmeſtry, and à long train 


of petty offenders, whoſe crimes often — 


wade the vigilance of the public functionary, 


Aifications, having made their way into their 


hearts and affections, ate to turn public in- 


farmers, and become the means of dragging 


national juſtice. Thoſs who ſtand by, 
ee and inaRtive, when they are Wit- 


are to be hunted out by means of ſpies and 
.emiſſaries ons thieves ihemfelues, byt reformed, 
who, by careſſes, preſents, and other gra- 


them from their haunts to the tribunal of 


neſſes 2] 


neſſes to attacks by — or who ſupply 
them with ſuſtenance, are to be conſidered ; 


2 pool or well, the obſtructer of a water- | 
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as equally guilty, and ſhare their puniſhment, 
The deſtroyer of a dam, the violator' of a 


courſe, the breaker of a foot · bridge, of 
a public pavement, or paliſade, ſhall all 


be reſpeCtively and highly mulct. The 
priſons | and places of correction are or- 
dained to be placed as near as ' poſſible to 
the public road, that all men may mark 


the puniſhment of "guilt, and profit by 
the groans of the ſuffering. Then follows 
a farther recapitulation of the character 


and duties of a great and good king, and 


the innumerable” bleflings that await an 


empire thus wiſely. governed. The chap- 


ter concludes with laying down a variety 


of general precepts for the regulation of 


the two ny . the- commercial and the 
ee . 


Of theſe t the irn 3 Bice) i is che ſupe· 


rior; his proper buſineſs is agriculture, com- 
merce, and keeping of cattle. ' While to them 


the Lord of all created beings intruſted the 
herds and flocks that Tange the mountains 
"ou the W to the” Brahmin and the 

Khettri 
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f © Khettri he gave in charge the whole human 
z race. With the value of all the precious 
gems and pearls with which India abounds, 
with the produce alſo of all foreign regions, 
with the correct modes of meaſuring and 
weighing, with the excellence or defects of all 
vendible commodities, and the means of breed- 
ing cattle with large augmentation, the Vaiſya 
_ ought to be intimately acquainted, for they are 
the occupations allotted him by the irrevo- 
cable voice of deſtiny. He muſt alſo be con- 
verſant in various dialects, muſt erect ware- 
houſes, ſafe and ſubſtantial, for the different 
articles of commerce; he muſt be inceſſantly 
vigilant, and may even indulge a ſolicitude 
for wealth, ſo: far as that ſolicitude does not, 
ſtint his benevolence to ſentient. creatures. 
In reſpe& to the Supra, he muſt be con- 
tent to ſerve ; that is his unalterable doom. 
To ſerve in the family of a Brahmin | 
1s the ' higheſt glory of a Sudra, and 
leads him to certain beatitude. He muſt, 
in that humble capacity, in a particular 
manner, ſtudy purity both of body and 
mind; be mild in ſpeech, and patient of la. 
bour; this will ſecure him a more eminapz 2 
claſs in another tranſmigration. $4; a6 *3o-. 
ime! 7 "> OUS. 
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On the ab Claſſes, and on 22 hg. 6 
Times of public Difreſs. 


The tenth chapter of the code is | dies 
very long nor very. important; the firſt, part 


has reference to the genealogy of the. tribes, - 


and the purity of their blood. In proportion 
as they matry in the tribes below them, (for, 
a Brahmin may have a wife from each tribe,) 
the ſons. bear the ſtamp of degradation: if he 
fakes one from the Khettri tribe, he is de- 


graded in the firſt degree; if from the 


Vaiſya, in the ſecond ; and ſo on. An ondleſs 
enumeration of inſtances of this kind fol- 


lows through all the various claſſes; their 

duties are ſtated and their oceupations fixed, 
ſince, in fact, thoſe born of mixed blood 
belong to no original elaſs, and 5 | 


ty can have no appointed | profeſſion, A 
pictureſque deſcriptien of the miferies of 


the CitAnDALAu, or outcaſt tribe, ſuccerds, 


I preſume, in terrurem to the others. It 


v ordained that they exiſt remote from their 


fellow- ereatures amidſt the filth” and dirt 
af oy 2 e ſole wealth muſt 


5 conſiſt 
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- eonfiſt in dogs and aſſes ; their clothes muſt 
be the polluted mantles of the deceafed; _. i 
their diſhes for food, broken pots; theie - BW 
ornaments, ruſty iron; their food muſt be 5 
given them in potſherds at a diftance, that 

the giver may not be defiled by the ſſrade 

of their outeaſt bodies; their bufineſs is tg 
carry out the corpſes of thoſe who die without Bo 
kindred; they are the public executioners ; N 
and the whole that they can be heir to are 

the clothes and other wretehed property of 

the ſlain malefactor. A great many other 
particulars of this exiled tribe are added 

by other authors, which. I have elſewhere 
enumerated : and. they form, themfelves, - 

no weak proof of the unrelenting fpirit- of 

the Hindoo code, that could thus doom 4 
vaſt claſs of people, a fifth of the nation, 
to unpitied, perhaps unmerited, wretched 
neſs, . An Indian, in his bigotted attach- - 
ment to the Metempfychoſis, would fly to 
fave the hfe of a noxious. reptile z but, were 
a Chandalah falling down. a preeipice, he 
would. not extend his hand to fave __w 
from perdition. 

The ſecond portion of this e ab. 
calle the queſtion bow, in times of great 
3 adverſity V 
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enen or, diſtreſy,the indiyiduals of th | 


foy r, tribes, Wbt e e 88. Kheirpſual 


| N 8 are to obtain a maintenance, 


A, Brahmin, it is determined, unable to 


Iu by the duties of his profeſſion, may 
even take up arms and become a ſoldier ; 


er 7 > Abs 


15 he may enter fits mmerce, and ſub- 


"oY as a, Mercantile, man,, ri, figaty, if ab- 
7 ne peceſſary, by .tillage; apd tending 


.cattle,, A great, many, ors, reſtridtiqns, 
"bowexer, are , laid upon Wy Brahmin, thus 
2 on accougt o f 1 his, per cha- 
racer, than on, the ſoldier, the merchant, 
and "the herdſman, esse debe. 
EET ms wy, u. ſe | „ in, W 
bidde — 
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ven to.1 touch U. ieh ate n 50 ben, A 


Khettri, or, military m ltr 
"Bak iy lf ae eg may 


kale; oy he mult. never. aſpire. pogthe ho- 
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On Penance and Epi, Fog | . F 


A- conſiderable portion' of the tulln and 
precepts laid down in this chapter i 1 2 oo 
repetition of thoſe. inculcated in the; Axth 
chapter, or that on DEVOTION : ſome are 
very ſevere, and others even ludieroust 


What is new on the ſubject need only.” be 


noticed amidſt the terrible nd which it 


exhibits of expiatory tortures. Theſe ex- 
piations, however, are not always by cor - 7 


poreal puniſhment ; they may be — 
2 for by high fines paid to the gods, and 
their vicegerents the Brahmins. The ſlayer 


of a Brahmin undeſignedly, if he be of 


the military tribe," muſt expoſe himſelf to 


be ſhot to death by archers, or caſt hiin- 
ſelf headlong thrice into a blazing fire. He, 


who has intentionally drunk inebriating 
liquor, may expiate his crime by ſwallowing 
ſpirit on flame, or by ſeverely burning his 
body. For ſtealing: from a Brahmin, he 
. VII. 1 muſt 


and violates' the eternal onde of the Indi 


1 6 


muſt carry ta the king, on kis; thoulder, 
tan iran mace; with which. the ſoyergign 
muſt ſtrike him, and. whether he die or 
not by the blow, the crime is expiated. 
us who has accidentally killed, a com, muſt 
array himſelf in her hide, and, thus, in- 
veſted, muſt, for three months, inceffantiy 
attend tho, herd, to. which ſhe, belongs, and 
guard them, from, tigers by night and by 
day: For. killing ſnakes and other animals, 
gffecings. are, doc Me made to the. Brahmin, 
proportioned to the purity ang value of | 
the animals lain. An immenſe catalogue 
of ſmaller offences, or rather of a&s, only 
criminal on Indian ground, are ehumer 
rated, and the expiations preſeribed axe, fa 
in general, long abſtinence from food, 4 
 ſwallpwing the urine of à cow, prolenged 
| ſoppreſſion of the breath, ſitting up to the 
neck in water, or ſome ſuch fingular pu- 
vniſhment. Fer che greater alſenceq, among 
2 other inſſictions, we find mentioned the ar- 
dend benance, as it is rightly ; enough, deno- 
Witzated, boiling milk or ail 1, bot ,plarified 
butter; bot... ſteam. termed... parat M d 
talts af dreadful. length, twelve days and 


13 vights.. if ſuch * 7 in 
Aue 1, formed ; 


nens bens ges . 


— 


2 8 I; AR 


in tet 


weariec lids ta cle, nor his fainting — 4 


„ WH. MP wo ee 


. 389 p.” 


: forte; the: Bur ſenenci at — 


in Wiel only; eight monthfuls f undreſſed. 
graim u Hay: 4 lowed to be exteh;, Aut 

N and four 'at' night, during 
a Whole month.” The wrotched penltent, 
during all chis time, muſt never ſtiffer” is 


to pauſe Ag he ranges the Yeſert.; 
or ſteins the torrent "wave; he muſt! Pome 
tury repeat the holy Fedor, key all his 
organ in Kiitire ſulſection, and ever keep _ 
his eye rivettecl on the ground. Newer tus 
ſuperſtition carried to ſuch dreadful extremes; - 
and what js thus ſternly ordained has been 


known to be «x figidly Executed, and: ah 


fact, at this day moe prey in India. B's ire 
2098, og 82 4 7 le egg ity 
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if On Tranſmigration and 451 WT pinot _ 


Loeb, Is have boen ib ae we dl 
ties intumbent o the fur great tiibes e tlit 
ultimate te wand, che radiant mbed, of tvillng 


vittur is now ti 56 Tetealed. Alietg a 


disco Mötweztf the vital ſpfrie and the 
intellectualf fut in rum, tile code Aecfares 
wum acccuntable ch Tel, the” Hiltdos 
8 wit Pluto, 
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| Plats "for eb minuteſt ations ef Ki" nee 
ad ih ahelt laden ilovfhiibnts'0f"BieHbarts 

"Though the preſtnt- "body be contſuttied 6 
1 a bd che one ile, yet it afftr mis that 
ä another 6 
elements, in order 60 be fuſteptible VP tore 

ment Malk tertzintyp be Went by tHat' Tort 
Fo wehe. 21 Senſible of thefe nügratiofts; 
| therefore, fays Menu, let each mati cons 
tinually fix his heart o Artüt: the. M2: 
templye chens therefore, was invented do 
büild i up mankind i in virtue ahd' piety,” The 
human ſoul is declared to 55 wege with 
three" diffinct qualities, that Uf gobdni/,” of 


palſun, and of "darkeſt, Betwebfi the _ 


mer and the two latter öf theſe” there is 


violent and perpetual ſtruggle, and, as Ether 


the öne or the other proves victorious, the 
ſoul” either möunts u Pitch g ct" ple 
nmiobs to the celeftial Fang its tnitive and 
ſublime abode'; 6r ig depreffed t Patra, 

e infernal regions,” and Verte tn Woch. F 
pat lion of We engenderect. [tir dark 
neſs and fietids that [delight in bloed. te 
milir to the paſſions to whick they 


themſelves on "this probationtry ! the; W 


. the ange inte Whichy in k. katereteinnt 
| 921 | the 


45 $* þ 1 * 


60% conipoled"6f' fer Heroen and 


S Cee gr rgg g. 2 


the ſoul, in which Anger and. rey 


laſt and blinded, by ambition. No nt Þ eh 


and res der hall rl ae 


li 891 1; 


th migrating Cul will gegend. The forms . 


of, .the, furious. lian and tiger will ee. 
dominate. Unclean and ee e. J are. 
the. allotted .manſion; of ſopls polluted | jul 


loathſame : reptiles;jare, the abode. * thoſe 
dehaſed by groyeling and; ſordid paſſions, 
To ſome, vegetable: and mineral ſubſtances 


_ are;the;,priſon. afligned,. „Of others, ſharks, 


crocodiles, and à variety of aquatic mon- 
ſters, arg. the deſtined repoſitory... . The 7 
foundeſt ) caverns - ol the.. ocean, „ang ch be 
bowels gf, the Aden mountains. warm 
wind tapleygratios cdeger, 4 len 
The code;afterwards, expręf ly adds, ch that, 
in the ſame preciſe, degree that vital fouls; 
addicted to ſenſuality, indulge themſelyes in 
forbidden pleaſures, ,.ſball, t acuteneſs of 
their ſenſes be raiſed in their future bodies, 
that, they may; cadure. agalsgons pains,” 10 
the vttef iy, abandoned, 91 mentions a place 
reſeryed, gf inten tg, darknels,s the /uord-eaved 
foreſt, ;,and; gther: places; ;9f , binding faſt; | 
— rending multifariquę tortures, axgit 
them: , Th Mell bes mangled, by, v. tu 


LI3 hot, | 


5 [| 89e ]] £4 
bot, alluding. to the ſacred, ; cakes, offated t 


over burzing ſande, and feel the parohing 
game 1a5/if bake: infa furdee. : They: hall 
experience dhe altar mme: eonremities uf cold 
and heat, and be: ſurteunded within unuttera- 
ble, horror, All this they -ſhall-enduieifor 
ippumerable Agen, and then again begin 
their. probationary cancer on earth - 
After conſidering. the; Metempſychoſin on 
the. dark. ſide of the. portrait, in Where 
ſernding ſcale, lu ier it in nde aſs 
cending: lin. ; % oli fs et 
112 The vital ſoul devoted ton goodneſs: and 
purity, that has paſſeu the. probationary 
terraſtrial. period, in profound ſtady uf .the 
Viday, . 1 im practifng. ſevere-yuſtoritics;” in 
an entira command over the ſenſual organs; 
that has avoided all injuries: co the abrute 
creation, and ha paid due tererence to 
patents; has inſured 40. itſelf ſinal beatitade: 
Samę very. ſublime and 
the Deity, ſucteecdl. : Are knowledge: of 
the: oy SupRUAME Gap iso dec lased tu be 

the moſt ezalted of. ſciences, ſor in that 
knowledge; aud: in his adorntiom are; cans 
e eee eee om * 
a0. . 
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the ,mangs, of their anceſton shed wann 
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| manztion of the cies; mers bur er, — — 


unn Sour, whente are diffafed, like (parks, 
from fire, annutuctable/ vital ſpirits. '- Then 
follows' this very eleva wol paſſuge, wick 
I--ſhall:ogive unabridged. Equally per- 

etiving the Supreme Soul in all beings, * 


and all beings in the-Sapreme''Sou}; he fa» 


crifices: his on ſpirit by fixing it o the 
Spirit of God, and approarhes the nature 
ef that Sole Divinity *who ſhines by his 
own effulgence.” What great pity is it that 
2 nation who could thinle and write with 
ſach purty and {ublintity on ſacred ſubjecta 
ſhould ever have debaſed their theology by 
extravagant” allegories; but ſuch is the ge- 
nius of the Hindoos; and indeed of all 
the:caftern nations, though the moſt} frozen 
critic. would fearcely object to them, were 


they always as temperate as in the following 


inſta nor. e fire, with augmented force: 
burns up ten humid trees, thus he, who 
well Knows the Veda, burns dut the tant 
in which has infected his foul” — 
thus. labbured to burn out the taĩnt of 'fin 
from: his 3 ſoul, (but why "theſe 
. 


[i 894 1 
85 gong ant repeated exprefſions': caneerpizig 


_ foul c contaminated, ifathey did mot be- 
| eve ininorigenal\ fir: ach r fall. of mand) 
| havirig rigidly performed all the preſcrib 
duties of his caſt, the ſoul of the virtuous 
Iackan in: the future ſeenes of its exiſtence, 


: migrates - Through an nd among objects as 


tranſcendently- beamiful and delightfal as 
the depraved ſpirit) performs its. painful 
peregrinations through creatures deformed 
und Ulſpuſting; | Ita deſtined receptacles here- 
after ware the lovelieſt and moſt; enchanting 
objects in the vaſt hmits of nature and in 
the ſtill more extended fields of faney. Ely» 

ſiums, ſuch: as poets never yet feigned, and 
paradiſes, ſuch as inflamed enthuſiaſm, in 
its loftieſt flight, never dared to conceive, 
await the beatified ſpirit, After bathing 
for ages in this abyſs of joys, that it may 
be the: better prepared for thoſe of infinity, 
the pure ſpirit aſcends the empyreum, and, 
in the . firſt. ſtage, ) joins the order of demi- 
gods, wafted in airy cars through the ex- 
panſe of heaven, while the genii of the 


zodiacal ſigns and lunar manſions hail and 


race their. A —, An the 


N E 


- 


the 2deep and radical ſtajn with which the 


6 . 9396 next 
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nent Nage, he mounts to the deities 
ittferior Heaben, and ttiumphanthy qoihs the 
genir 6f the immortal Vadas, the cregentz of 

ſtars, not in the Park of the ſun an mon, 10 6. 
the moſt remote from Human kem blazing 
on the extreme verge of treation, the divi- 
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univerſe! In the laſt ſtage, her:*xultingly 


— 


and is -received-into./the:;higheft) heaven of 


Babara, auful ith! pur! faces! infhrined | 
A thouſand 


in light more refulgent than 


ſuns, eternally t n his glory 
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nities that preſide over: the! great ;icyeles),of 
time, and theo fuperintendants: of che vaſt 


paſſes the flaming bounds of time and ſpace, 
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